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" His body was beiit beneaib the weight oft o large baskets." 



"ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES." 



Day was just breaking. Already the hazy light faintly 
marking the outline of the horizon announced the approach 
of a glorious Indian sunrise. The stars faded away one by 
one till the magnifîcent Southern Cross alone was left to 
stru^le with the all-powerful sunbeams. 

Net a Sound disturbed the quiet of the pure fresh air. 
The jungle, which but now resounded with the noisy yells 
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of jackals and the dismal howling of hyenas, was silent. 
Its wild înhabitants were hastening back to their dens, and 
hère and there furtive shadows glîded rapidly through the 
underwood. 

Absolute silence always marks the short space of time 
which alone séparâtes the darkest night from broad day- 
light in India. No graduai dawn hère, no slow transition ; 
when the first rays of sunlight hâve fired the light mantle 
of clouds which act as vanguard to the sun, then only does 
Nature awake and seem to rally from the fright in which 
the terrible dangers of darkness hâve plunged her. 

The sacred monkey, the langour^ which the ancient 
Brahmins called Tchoubdar de Sourya (The Herald of the 
Sun), is the first to salute the dazzling orb with a guttural, 
prolonged " hou." At this salute, as though by magie, the 
wood resounds with a thousand cries, and the sunrise is 
accompanied by a deafening concert. 

But no Sound had as yet been heard. The bare, immense 
plain stretching far and wide was still dark and silent ; one 
human being alone, an old man, was walking with difficulty 
along the road bordering the right bank of the Ganges. 
His body was bent beneath the weight of two large baskets, 
which, after the Indian custom, he carried balanced at 
either end of a long flexible bamboo. 

From time to time the old man stopped for a moment to 
rest his burden on the ground. Then straightening himself 
up again he seemed to scan the horizon anxiously. The 
first rays of light casting a rosy glow over his bronzed 
lean body, scantily covered with rags, gave the traveller a 
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strangely fantastic appearance. He was undoubtedly 
some beggar wandering along the roads, and yet hîs 
emaciated features framed by a long white beard, had a 
look of haughty pride, worthy rather of a priest of one 
of the mysterious rites which dîvide the vast Hindoo 
peninsulcL 

Priest or beggar, the old man must hâve made a long 
journey, for he seemed worn out with fatigue, and his bur- 
den drew from him fréquent groans. 

He was thus walking slowly along, following the bank 
overhanging the Ganges, when he came suddenly upon a 
deep ravine, a kind of creek, which, separating itself from 
the river, ran some distance inland. The road, a simple 
towing-path, thus înterrupted must for want of a bridge 
hâve skirted the ravine, the bottom of which was covered 
with stagnant water, and crowded with végétation. Never- 
theless the creek was but a few yards wide, the water 
seemed to be shallow, and a path scarcely discernible bore 
witness that more than one eager traveller had not allowed 
himself to be baulked by thîs slight obstacle. 

Our stranger was undoubtedly not of this opinion, for the 
sîght of the ravine drew from him a cry of despair, and, 
lettîng his baskets slip to the ground, he began to bewail 
his fate. 

" By my divine Mother Parbati/' cried he, " shall I never 
then reach the end of my journey ! Since sunset hâve I 
been walking along the banks of the Ganges, S'ri Ganga ! 
and it will be daylight before I find a lodging for myself 
and companions. At the crossing of the road to Cawnpore, 

B 2 
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I saw a Brahmin reading his dokas ^ before the déota^ pro- 
tector of the road. I went up to him and humbly asked 
permission to wann my benumbed limbs at the fire brfore 
the altar. But he answered me in a haughty tone : ' Away 
with thee, unclean Nât^ thy contact would profane the flame 
destined for the divine Karticeïa.' That man little knew 
my power ; I could hâve punished him, but I had pity on 
hioL And since then I hâve walked without resting, and 
now behold me stopped by thîs cursed nullah^ when I can 
see yonder an hospitable roof. O Siva ! inspire thy servant 
May I trust my feeble body in thèse dark waters, the abode 
of the terrible maghar? " * 

But Siva making no answer, our friend, urged by his 
désire to reach as soon as possible the house he saw in the 
distance, resumed his burden, and, leaning on his staff, he 
descended the bank of the ravine with a trembling step. 
On reaching the edge of the marsh, he sounded the depth 
with his staff, then, agaîn calling upon Siva, he bravely 
entered the water. 

His feet slipped on the muddy bottom, the tall lotus stems 
impeded his movements, but notwithstanding thèse ob- 
stacles, the old man reached the other side. He had already 
set one foot on dry ground when the hîdeous head of an 
enormous crocodile appeared above the surface of the 

* The sacred texts of India are divided into slokas, or verses. 

' The word nullah is usually applied to a deep stream flowing 
between high banks ; but the Hindoos apply it generally to ail fissures 
of land of any extent. 

• The maghar is a crocodile with triangular jaw, peculiar to the 
ri vers of Northern India. 
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stream ; its horrible jaws, armed with teeth, opened, and 
snapped at the leg just out of the water. The poor 
traveller sank on the ground with a cry of pain, his baskets, 
thrown to some distance, flew open, and set at liberty a 
swarm of serpents of ail colours and sîzes, who rapidly 
dispersed among the tall grass. 

However, the unlucky man in falling had clutched at a 
tuft olkalams^ whose tall stout stems bordered the edge of 
the nullah, The crocodile, astonîshed at meeting with 
résistance, coUected its strength to draw its prey into the 
water. Urged by its voracity, it half raised its body out 
of the mud, and trîed, by sharp tugs, to drag away its 
vîctîm. 

This silent struggle lasted for some moments ; the old 
man, well-nîgh exhausted, was visibly losing ground, when, 
suddenly lettîng go his hold, he turned towards his enemy, 
and taking its head in his hands, put out both its 
eyefl. 

The monster, roaring with pain, opened its jaws, aban- 
doned îts prey, and plunged back into the muddy water of 
the nullahy where it îmmediately disappeared. 

Notwîthstanding the horrible wound by which his leg 
was torn, the poor traveller hastily dragged himself away 
from the edge of the water. Before, however, climbing the 
steep bank which separated him from the plain, he began 

* TYit kalam is a kind of grass which grows abundantly in Northern 
India. Its fine pliant stem has served from time immémorial as pens 
for the Hindoo scribe ; the origin of the Latin word calamus may be 
easily traced to this source. 
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In vaîn the old man, takîng hîs toumril^ which hung at 
hîs sîde, endeavoured to recall his serpents by ail the 
séductions of music ; in vain did he afterwards make them 
the most extravagant promises : the écho alone answered 
hîs words. At last he determîned to take up hîs staff and 
baskets, and with difficulty he reachéd the top of the 
ravine. 

The sun had risen, and îts rays were burnishing the plain ; 
not a cloud appeared in the sky. The old charmer had 
soon regained the road which he had so unfortunately 
quîtted ; but once there, exhausted with fatigue and pain, 
he stood still, put down his burden, and stretched himself 
on the steep banksidè bordering the road. 

It would hâve taken but little tîme now to reach the 
longed-for shelter, for at scarcely more than half a mile 
rose a spacious mansion, which it was easy to recognize as 
the dwelling-place of European planters. But his last 
efforts had been too much for the poor wanderer. Mournful, 
resigned, and overwhelmed with the weight of his misfortune, 
he waited for the help of Providence. 

Ail at once the gay sound of flûtes and cymbals roused 
him from his lethargy. At the end of the road coming 
from Cawnpore might be seen a numerous band of people, 
half hidden from view in a cloud of dust, which in the 
sunlight looked lîke a column of fire. 

The troop passed close to the beggar. In front walked, 

« The toumril is a short flûte which Indian charniers use, and which 
produces a sound very much like the binion of Brittany, although much 
softer. 
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or rather ran, keeping time to the music, some young 
Hindoos, dressed in short silk tunîcs, their long haïr flowîng 
from beneath golden caps ; they wcre playîng gaily, some 
on the fife, others the tam-tam or cymbals. Followîng 
them came a score of horsemen, glittering with gold and 
armed with lances with scarlet pennons, surrounding a 
superb éléphant, richly caparisoned and carrying a haodah 
of massive gold." 

On the haodah, reclining carelessly among the velvet 
cushîons, was a young man, sheltered from the sun by a 
heavy brocade umbrella, which a slave held over his head. 
From his turban, with its thick gold fringe, a spectator 
acquainted with Indian étiquette would hâve recognized 
this man as a prince of the royal family ; whilst the triple 
silken cord hanging on his breast îndicated that the prince 
belonged to the sacred caste of Brahmins. 

This young man was, in fact, none other than the hîgh 
and mighty Doundou Pant Rao, heir-presumptive to the 
empire of the Maharattas, and last Peichva or high priest 
But of ail thèse titles none now remained to him except that 
of Lord of Bihtoor, a small appanage on the banks of the 
Ganges, the sole compensation that the English had made 
him for the immense empire they had wrested from his 
father. 

Notwithstanding this spoliation the prince passed as a 

" The haodah is an immense saddle placed on the back of éléphants ; 
for the wealthy it is in fact a throne, sometimes of gold or silver, and 
surmounted with a pavilion ; most frequently it is merely a kind of 
couch, which will hold five or six persons. 
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firm partisan of the new governors of India. He was seen 
courtîng theîr acquaîntance, minglîng în their festîvities, and 
thîs very day he was on hîs way back from Cawnpore, 
where he had spent the night în the midst of brilliant 
Englîsh Society, gathered together by General Wheeler, 
the Commander of the Cawnpore garrison. 

The soirée must hâve been charming, to judge from the 
merry laughter occasioned by the accounts the prince was 
giving his companions. 

Doundou, with animated countenance and flashing eyes, 
was describing the splendour of the drawing-rooms of his 
European hosts, the magnificence of their toilet, and the 
amiability of their manners ; at the same time his enthu- 
siasm, too often approaching irony, seemed to try to excite 
covetousness rather than admiration. 

Suddenly a deep groan was heard amidst the laughter of 
the merry band. AU were silent at a gesture from the 
prince, who, quickly raising himself, perceived the beggar 
crouching by the roadside, and holding out beseeching 
hands to him. 

" Who is that man ? " cried Doundou, în a ringing 
voîce. 

" Oh ! my lord, ît is Mali," saîd the old matn, " Mali, the 
serpent-charmer, who bows before your Hîghness, împloring 
pity." 

" And what art thou doîng hère on the roadside ? Why 
hast thou quitted thy sorcerer^s den so early ? " împetuously 
demanded the prince. 

" My lord, be it as you will, but I am no sorcerer. It is 
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from mîghty Sîva, from the dread Mahadeo, that I hold my 
mysterious power over creeping reptiles. Last month I 
went to the faîr at Holî, whîch is held, as you know, 
every five years in the plaîn of Kajraha ; I went there 
accordîng to vénérable custom to make my serpents dance 
before red Kali, but the zeal of the faithful grows colder 
every day ; the offerings were small, and after a long and 
fruîtless joumey, I hoped to reach my poor hovel thîs very 
day, when, thîs mornîng at daybreak, în attempting to 
cross the nidlah, I was surprised by a crocodile. Thanks 
to invincible Siva, I saved my life, but my legwas crushed, 
and I cannot move. Hâve pity, Bahadour, come to my aid, 
and order your men to carry me to that house just near 
hère. I am sure the generous Sahibs will willingly give me 
food, and allow me to rest awhile." 

" Indeed ! " remarked the prince, în a sarcastîc tone ; 
" thou art a fine talker, Mali. I was not aware tîU now 
thou hadst that accomplîshment ; thou must hâve picked it 
up during thy sojourn in the towns of the generous Sahibs. 
I no more doubt their generosity than thou dost, but în 
order that thou mayest make one more experiment, thou 
wilt not be sorry to be left hère. I should be afraid thou 
wouldst hâve to share with me the gratitude due to them 
alone. Adieu, father ! " 

And with an imperious gesture to his driver, Doundou 
leaned majestically back on his throne. The fifes and 
cymbals again resounded, and the procession, continuîng 
its way, soon disappeared in a wave of golden dust. 

As though urged by despair, the poor charmer stood 
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straight up, brandished his staff for a moment, and took a 
few steps forward ; but overcome with paîn, he fell down 
unconscious across the road. 
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" The young people ' 



CHAPTER II. 



THE BOURQUIEN FAMILY. 



The old charmer was not wrong in relying in hïs dîstress 
upon the generosity of the proprietor of the house, which 
fate had a second tîme prevented hîm from reaching. 

There indeed lived a Sahib or European lord, as renowned 
in ail the country for his immense fortune as for his 
inexhaustible charity, M. Bourquien, one of the lai^est 
iandowners of the lower Doab. His estâtes extended along 
the right bank of the Ganges, and covered a superficial area 
of more than twenty thousand acres, and his dependents, 
who numbered some thousands, peopled about thirty 
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villages. Besîdes thîs, M. Bourquien was no stranger in 
the country where he lived, as are the greater part of 
Europeans, who only cpme to India to amass large for- 
tunes as rapidly as possible, and then return to their own 
countries. Thèse temporary masters cultivate the country 
with avidity and overwork the natives, by whom they are 
hated. 

To the natives M. Bourquien was more Hindoo than 
European ; they called him Botir^é/tan, a simple phonetic 
adaptation of his French name, but which no one ever 
pronounced without ironical emphasis, for Bour-kalin 
signifies in Hindoo the " wicked master," and our planter 
was adored by his people. 

Born in India, he could also boast of bearing the name 
of a true hero, a name which ail patriotic Hindoos venerate 
to this day, that of General Hector Bourquien, the 
defender of Aligarh. 

Thîs General Bourquien, a Parisian, was one of that 
brilliant band of French adventurers who towards the 
close of the last century, seeing France abandon the splendid 
Indian empire conquered by Dupleix, enlisted in the 
service of the Hindoo princes, to carry on the struggle 
with the English. 

Who among us does not know the names of Perron, De 
Boigne, Fantôme, Sombre, Bourquien, and of many other 
valiant officers, who for a moment arrested the British 
success, and who at least saved thehonourof France in the 
eyes of the Indian people ? Thèse French officers trans- 
formed the Maharatta army and created those terrible 
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phalanxes, which in twenty battles drove back the English 
battalions. 

The struggle lasted fifteen ye^rs, when the défection 
of Perron proved a fatal blow to the Maharatta cause. 
General Perron, a simple sergeant in the French army, had 
attained to a degree of power which made him almost 
equal with his master. Commander-in-chief of the armies 
of Scindîa, he was, in fact, the real sovereign of Hindostan. 
English history represents him to us as a haughty, pusil- 
lanimous parvenu, but it is allowable to reject this unjust 
estimate, and to say that Perron's only fault was that he 
allowed himself to be guided by one absorbing motive, self- 
interest. Had he better understood his part, he might, 
with the help of the Sikhs of the Punjaub, hâve completely 
arrested the British invasion, aiid opened India to France. 
The capture of Aligarh, which General Bourquien sur- 
rendered to Lord Lake after a prolonged siège, alarmed 
Perron, who accepted the overtures of Wellington, and, 
quitting the Maharatta service, retired to Chandernagore 
with a considérable fortune. This défection was the ruin 
of that brilliant French party who had inspired England 
with so much alarm. Bourquien endeavoured to continue 
the struggle ; but defeated under the walls of Delhi, he was 
obliged to beat a retreat. At last, on the 27th October, 
1 803, the battle of Lasvâri, lost in spite of marvellous feats 
of valour on the part of the French officers, was a fatal blow 
to Scindia, who was forced to sue for peace ; the most 
important condition of the treaty being that this prince 
should banish ail Frenchmen from his army. 
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During his stay in India, Hector Bourquien had married 
a young princess of the royal fatnily of Holka, who had 
brought hitn as dowry the magnificent estate of Gandapoor, 
situated on the banks of the Ganges between Cawnpore and 
Bihtoor. After the defeat at Lasvâri, the gênerai obtained 
permission from the English Government to retire hère 
with his wife and son. The latter after a few years suc- 
ceeded.his father, married the daughter of a rich Brahmin 
of Benares, and settled permanently at Gandapoor, where 
he founded an indigo factory, which rapidly attained great 
prosperity, and which he bequeathed to his only son 
Armand. 

M. Armand Bourquien, heir to an immense fortune, 
related through his grandmother and mother to the two 
highest castes of India, might hâve considered himself 
more Hindoo than European ; but he had never forgotten 
the land of his ancestors. As soon as he was at liberty to 
act for himself, he went to France, was married at Paris,— 
his grandfather*s native city, — and did not returh to his 
adopted country until after an absence of two years. When 
his son André was twelve years old, he was sent to Paris 
to finish his éducation. But after Andréas departure, great 
trouble fell upon M. Bourquien. In two years he lost his 
venerated mother and his beloved wife, who left him 
with a daughter scarcely fourteen years old,— Bertha, a 
charming child, whom the natives called the Déva of 
Gandapoor. 

Solitude seemed insupportable to the planter, and he 
decîded to send for his son to return at once. Having dis- 
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embarked at Calcutta the I5th Januar}% 1857, André had 
travelled the nine hundred miles whîch separated him from 
Gandapoor in twenty days, and reached home the evening 
previous to the time at which our stor\* opens. 

Never was prince retuming to his dominions more 
cheered nor more féted by his subjects than was the young 
jaghirdar, Andhra-Sahib — as the Indians called him — ^by 
his father's vassals. People had come from ail parts of the 
district to welcome him, and followed by a procession of 
several thousand men, and mounted on the finest éléphant 
of the keddahy he made his triumphal entry înto the 
factory. 

André was then a tall, handsome youth of fifteen. His 
bronzed face, aquiline features, and splendîd blue eyes, 
secmed to unité ail the beauty of both types, Hindoo 
and French, which at first sight appear to us so distinct, 
and nevertheless are but two of the purest and most 
elevated branches of the same tree — of the same race. At 
Paris his companions had nicknamed him Rajah; but 
though he had somewhat the haughty bearing of an Indian 
noble, he was none the less a frank, unselfish, good- 
hearted lad, and had left France regretted by ail who 
knew him. 

As for André, Paris had greatly astonished him ; but it 
was rather surprise than enthusiasm. Accustomed to wander 
at his own free will over his father*s immense estâtes, — an 
indcfatigablc hunter, already well inured, notwithstanding 
his youth, tocncountcrs with the terrible inhabitants of the 
jungle, — André fclt himsclf cramped in France, where 
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hedges, walls, and barriers checked hîm at every step. As 
for the collège, ît was like prison to hîm. 

His mother hâd saîd to hîm on leaving hîm ât Calcutta, — 

" Remember, my handsome André, you are but a savage 
now, and to be worthy of the name you bear, you must 
become a cîvîlîzed man. You must work and study well, 
for ît îs by moral superîorîty alone we deserve to command 
those around us." 

" I wîU work, dear mother," was hîs simple reply. 

And he worked as he had promîsed, courageously put- 
tîng up wîth his prison, rememberîng hîs mother*s words. 
Nevertheless, he had joyously haîled hîs father's order to 
return, and sînce he had set foot agaîn on Indian soîl, hÎ5 
enthusîasm was înexhaustible. 

The day foUowîng his return, burning wîth impatience 
to see once agaîn the placés whîch fiUed his mind.with 
pleasant and now far-off memories, he rose before day- 
break, and ran to the stable to saddie his horse Jaldî. 
Whilst he was doîng this as noiselessly as possible, in order 
not to awaken any one in the house, he heard a hurried step 
outsîde, and soon his sîster s lovely face appeared at the 
door. 

'^ Oh ! you naughty boy ! " cried the young gîrl, whilst 
he tenderly kîssed her. " What do you mean by running 
off in search of adventure directly you get home, and 
leaving your old playfellow behind ? " 

'* Not so, lîttle sîster. I scarcely closed my eyes ail 
night I was burning wîth impatience, and directly day 
broke I could stay îndoors no longer, so I came out to get 

C 
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my horse and hâve a good canter, thînking to be back again 
before you were up." 

" Idle excuses, sîr ; and as a punîshment I condemn you 
to saddle my little mare Nila, and escort me wherever I 
think best to go." 

" I accept the punîshment most willingly, and hasten to 
do your command ; " and having kissed Bertha agaîn, 
André quickly saddled both horses. 

A few minutes later the young people were gallopîng 
across the country. The sun, already just above the hori- 
zon, gilded the fan-shaped summits of the taras-palms, 
leaving in shadow, enveloped in bluish vapours, the luxu- 
riant végétation which concealed the ground. The vast, 
even plain stretched as far as the eye could reach, covered 
with splendid crops. Hère were fields of barley, waving 
above the horses* heads ; or fine indigo-plants, with golden 
plumes ; farther off extended, like flower-beds, long rows 
of those many-coloured poppies from which the loathsome 
opium is extracted ; then came fields of sugar-cane, and 
corn-fields, intersected hère and there bygrovesof fig-trees, 
guavas, and oranges. In a word, the soil groaned beneath 
the weight of its wealth. 

André greeted each new sight with enthusiastîc cries, 
which astonished his sister. 

** But little sister," said he to her, " how is it you can 
expect me not to go into raptures over this glorious land, or 
shout for joy when I see its splendours ? It ail seems so 
natural and simple to you because you hâve never seen 
anything else." 
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" But our France must be a beautiful country," replîed 
the young girl, with a sigh. 

" Certainly, my dear Bertha, France is a fine country, 
undoubtedly the richest in Europe, and if India were cul- 
tivated as ît is, it would support a thousand millions of 
human beings înstead of the two hundred millions of îts 
présent population. But how can France be compared to 
this country, where everything is grand and gigantic ? The 
Alps might be hidden in a nook of our Himalaya, and it 
would take the Seine and the Garonne, with the Loire and 
the Rhine added, to equal our Ganges. Whilst the sun 
contînually fertilizes our soil, and végétation is ever new, 
yonder the sky is always covered with dark clouds, through 
which from time to time the pale sunbeams glimmer. 
During the summer, rainy days are not infrequent, but as 
soon as winter cornes life seems to be suspended. The dim 
sunlight shows itself for a few hours from time to time ; the 
trees are strîpped of their leaves, no more fruit, no more 
flowers, and soon the earth is covered with a white mantle 
of snow, the frozen rivers seem to stop their currents of 
their own accord, and the people shut themselves up indoors, 
or only come out covered with thick clothes, which hardly 
protect them from colds and ail kinds of horrid illness ! *' 

" Oh ! you make me shiver," cried Bertha. 

" It is true that the luxuries of refined civilizatîon soften 
the hardshîps of that climate,'* continued André ; " and 
the French, far from considering themselves unfortunate, 
as one might think, congratulate themselves, and with 
somè reason, on inhabiting such a country. More nume- 
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TOUS wants hâve made them laborious and ingenious. 
Whilst hère the native contents himself wîth girding hîs 
loîns with a strip of cloth, and protects his head with a 
light turban, a little fruit suffices him for food, and a roof 
of foliage shelters him, — yonder, man has need of warm 
clothing, strengthening food, and a house where he may 
spend the greater part of his life. No one can be idle in 
France, the struggle for life is goîng on perpetually, and 
from this struggle springs the highest degree of civilization 
in the world. But I am philosophizing like a professor, 
instead of simply admiring ail around me, without envying 
or pitying those who want neither pity nor envy." 

Just then this fine speech was înterrupted by the sound 
of fifes and cymbals, and the young people perceived the 
cort/^-e of tiïQ prince ofBihtoorat no great dîçtance from 
them. 

"Who are ail those fine fj^lks?" asked André of .hîs 
sister. . . . , 

" It is our neighbour Doundou Pant, who is undoubtedly 
returning from Cawnpore," replied Bertha. 

'* Doundou at Cawnpore ! " exclaimed the young man, 
with surprise. 

"Yes, Doundou at Cawnpore,'* repeated Bertha. "I 
can understand your astonishment ; it is true that formerly 
the prince avoided ail European society, only very rarely 
paying our father a neighbourly visit, but ail that has 
been quite changed for some time. Probably you are not 
aware that General Wheeler took the command of the 
garrison at Cawnpore soon after you left home. He is a 
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most affable man, a perfect gentleman, and has quîckly 
made himself popular with every one. Sînce hîs arrivai 
the shy Doundou is quite altered. Puttîng asîde ail stîff 
reserve, he has been to see the General, and has almost 
atoned for his past conduct ; now no one is more punctual 
in being présent at ail fôtes gîven by the brilliant European 
Society at Cawnpore. But hère he is." 

In fact the procession, hidden for a moment behînd a 
thtck clump of palms, came out at a few yards from them. 
Above the noise of cymbal and fife rose a tumult of 
Ismghter and voices. At the sight of André and Bertha 
holding their horses on one side the road, ail were suddenly 
silent 

A few moments later the éléphant carrying the prince 
stopped before the young people. 

** Out so early ? " said Doundou to André, in a familîar 
tone. " I wish you welcome on your return to our blessed 
land, Andhra Sahib ; may you follow out hère the tradi- 
tions of your ancestor, the frîend and supporter of the 
Peichvas. You know your way to the palace of Bihtoor, 
do you not ? I întend to invite ail the élite of English 
Society there, and I hope that you and yours will be fore- 
most among them." 

" My father will, I hâve no doubt, be happy to accept 
your kind invitation, and his children will be delighted to 
accompany him to your palace," simply replied André. 

*'Well, I hope soon to see you again then," said the 
prince, and bowing to the brother and sister with a gracious 
smile, he signed to hîs driver to proceed. 
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The Sun was now high in the heavens, and Bertha 
reminded her brother that it was time for them to go back 
home, where their father would be impatiently waitîng for 
them. 

** But the Ganges, my dear Bertha ! " exclaimed André. 
" I hâve not yet cast eyes on our father Ganges, as our 
Indians say. Only think, it is to him we owe ail our 
wealth, and that it needs but an outburst of his anger to 
deprive us of everything. I cannot defer my visit, and I 
should be truly afraid of ofifending the all-powerful son of 
Siva. Come along ; a good gallop and we are there, — 
unless," said he merrily, " the fair Bertha is afraid of the 
burning rays of fair Phœbus." 

But the young girl had already spurred her horse, and 
the two riders were soon far away. The magnificent river 
lay before them, majestically rolling its broad expanse of 
blue water in the sunlight, when Jaldi, André's horse, 
shîed so suddenly that the young man, notwithstanding 
his firm seat, was almost thrown from his saddle. He 
was steadying himself on his steed and patting it soothingly 
when, turning round, he saw his sister holding in her horse 
with a look of fear. 

" What is the matter, little sister," cried he ; " hâve 
you become frightened as well ? Jaldi has undoubtedly 
forgotten me, but I will soon teach him that I am not 
going to be thrown quite so easily as he thinks." 

" But look, look, brother ! '' gasped the young girl, point- 
ing before her and turning away her eyes with horror. 

André then perceived the body of a man lying across 
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the road almost under Jaldi's leet. In an instant he had 
sprung to the ground, and throwîng his brîdle to Bertha, 
he went up to the poor man. Raising him with difficulty, 
he dragged hîm to the sîde of the road, and placed hîm 
gently on the bank. He was soon certain that the man 
was alive, although his clothes were stained with blood, 
which flowed from a large wound in his leg. 

Leaving the wounded man in charge of his sister, who, 
now reassured, had dismounted and corne to her brother*s 
assistance, André ran to the river ; and having dipped his 
handkerchief in the water, he bound it round the poor 

■ 

man's brow. It had an almost instantaneous effect ; the 
old charmer heaved a sigh, opened his eyes, and looked 
wonderingly at the two young people. 
Ah ! the Sahibs," said he. 

Yes, my poor man, we are Sahibs," said André ; " but 
we wish you no harm. What has happened to you to 
bring you into this state ? " 

" I was seized by a crocodile at break of day in trying 
to cross the nullahl' replied Mali ; " and I hâve no strength 
left to continue my journey." 

*' But if the accident happened to you at daybreak," 
said Bertha, "how is it that no passer-by has helped you?" 

" Prince Doundou went by hère, but he only laughed 
at my misfortune,". replied the old man. 

" How dreadful ! " exclaimed Bertha. " Well, we will 
not foUow his example. We are going to take you to our 
house, and I am sure my father will not refuse to welcome 
you." 
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"You are very kînd, dear young lady/' replied Mali ; 
" but I am so weak, it would be impossible for me to reach 
your father's bungalow. Leave me hère, but I pray you 
send me a little food by one of your servants. After a 
day's rest I shail be able to go on my way, and I hope to 
get back to my but to-morrow." 

" I will not hear of that, my good man," said André. 
" The heat of the sun might inflame your wound ; and, in 
any case, you could not walk in this state. I am going to 
help you to get on my horse, and then we shall be able 
to reach the factory." 

** Ride on your horse ! You cannot surely think of 
such a thing, my lord ! " cried MalL " You do not know 
that I am but a beggar---a simple NAt^ 

"Beggar or Nât^ you are going to mount my horse," 
repeated André. " I will hâve it so." 

Andréas decided tone seemed to convince the old man ; 
and again stammering some excuse, he raîsed himself with 
a groan, and, assisted by the brother and sister, mounted 
Jaldi. André took Jaldi*s bridle, Bertha foUowed on horse- 
back, and thus the little band set out on their way home. 

It was certainly a touching spectacle to see this misérable 
beggar thus escorted, but to one acquainted with the 
customs of India, and knowing what a great gulf séparâtes 
the différent castes of this country, it was a most impres- 
sive sight ; for they who were thus caring for the old 
charmer — the représentative of a despised race— were the 
Sahibs, that is to say, lords, the all-powerful masters of 
the country. 
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Thus, great was the surprise of the numerous servants 
when they saw this singular procession enter the courtyard 
of the factory. The young people had not misjudged 
their father's hospitalîty, by whose order old Mali was 
soon comfortably installed in one of the farm cottages, 
and surrounded by ail the care his case required. 
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"Old Mali «-as looking afTectionately at a beautiful black cobra." 



CHAPTER III. 



THE QUEEN OF SERPENTS. 



The followîng morning André and Bertha eagerly %vent to 
inquîre after their ■çoox protégé. As they were leaving the 
bungalow they met the Iiâkim or native doctor, who had 
been hastily sent for on the previous day to attend to the 
wounded man. The doctor had nothîng but good news 
to give them. The crocodîle's horrible bite had simply 
torn the fiesh without damagîng the bones. The wound 
itself, although large, was net serions; the dressing seemed 
to hâve produced an excellent effect already.. In short, 
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Mali would be quite well again after a fevv days' compulsory 
rest 

Delîghted wîth this news, André and Bertha thanked 
the doctor, and went tôwards the cabin where the sick man 
lay. As they drew near they thought they could distin- 
guish the old man's voice addressing some stranger. André 
signed to his sîster to listen, and they both stood still near 
the half-opened door. 

"So there thou art, my beautiful queen, my faithful 
companion," the old man was sayîng. " Whilst the other 
ungrateful créatures abandoned me in a moment of péril 
and fled like cowards, thou alone wished to share my mis- 
fortune. But now, henceforth, ail the caresses and luxuries 
are for thee. When I go to Benares, I will bring back a 
fine muslin to decorate thy bed, which thou shalt hâve ail 
to thyself, and I will ornament my toumril with pièces of 
coral to charm thine eyes, which are like those of the 
divine Parbati. And when I hâve found the fugitives 
again, for they cannot escape me, I will make them crawl 
before thee on fête-days like slaves." 

Who could this mysterious stranger be to whom the old 
man was speaking so endearingly ? The brother and sister 
quietly crossed the threshold, and cast a timid glance round 
the room. 

Great was their surprise at the sight before them. Half- 
reclining on a mat which, according to the custom of the 
country, served him as a bed, old Mali, whilst he spoke, 
was looking affectionately at a beautiful black cobra, the 
most formidable of Indian serpents, which was coiled round 
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on the ground near him. The reptile, with upraised head 
and puffed-out hood, was swaying itself backwards and 
forwards, as though rocked by the sweet musîc of the old 
man's praises. 

Bertha could not stifle a scream of terror at thîs sight. 
Frightened by the noise, the serpent uncoiled îtself and 
disappeared, hissing, beneath the mat. The listeners find- 
ing themselves discovered entered the cabin. 

" Ah ! it îs you, my good protectors," saîd Malî ; " be 
welcome, and may blue Vichnu grant you a place in 
Mérou, in reward for ail your kindness. Excuse your 
humble servant if he does not rise to greet you." 

As they seemed to hesitate to go nearer hîm, he 
added, — 

" Do not be alarmed, my kind master and mistress, the 
good Sâprani knows how to recognize my frîends, and she 
will do you no harm. Our late adventures hâve made her 
rather timid, otherwise she would not hâve stirred when 
you came in." 

" Was it that nasty serpent, then, that you were talkîng 
to ? " asked Bertha. " I wam you I hâve a horror of 
serpents, and papa has given orders that every one found 
near our house is to be killed." 

" There are serpents, and serpents," replied Malî ; " and 
I am sure your father is too kind ever to order any harm 
to be done to my poor friend. And you yourself, made- 
moiselle, when you know my dear Sâprani, I am certain 
that you will like her." 
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" I am afraîd you are mîstaken there, my good man," 
saîd André. " My sîster îs a great coward, and I belîeve 
that ail the arguments in the world would not make her 
like a serpent. As for my father, I am quite sure he 
will protect this one you seem to take so much interest 
in. 

Bertha made a little grimace on hearing her brother 
critîcize her courage, but she attempted no protest. 

" How do you feel thîs morning } *' André asked the old 
man. " The doctor has given us a very favourable account 
of you, and he says you will soon be able to walk about 
agaîn." 

" I still feel very weak," replied Mali ; " and if you will 
grant me a few days* hospitality — " 

" Most certainly," înterrupted the young man ; " it is 
my father's wîsh that you should stay as long as you like." 

" Thank you, my good sir ; but I would ask leave to con- 
tinue myjourney after a day or two. I lost ail my serpents 
except Sâprani at the time of my accident, and I must not 
delay searching for them. I know they will not be far 
from the place where I fell, so I expect I shall soon find 
them." 

" What can you want with those horrid créatures ? " 
exclaimed Bertha, with a shudder. 

"Thèse horrid créatures, mademoiselle, are my only 
means of gaining a livelihood. I hâve trained them to 
obey me, and I take them about from town to town to 
exhibit their skill and intelligence. As soon as I hâve a 
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crowd round me, I place my baskets on the ground, and 
taking my toumril I play a melodious air. My cobras imme- 
dîately begîn to move ; one by one they come out of theîr 
baskets and place themselves at my feet ; then, following 
the modulations of the tune, they raise themselves, puff 
out their hoods, and dance, keeping time to the music ; 
finally they coil themselves one by one round my body, 
and form an auréole of hissing heads over my forehead, 
whîch makes me look like the terrible Siva hîmself. Then 
coins are showered round me, and I am thus able to buy a 
little rice and milk, enough for myself and reptiles. From 
Patna to Hardvar, from the Himalaya to the sacred river 
Nerbudda, every one knows the great charmer Mali. 
There is not a festival that I am not invited to, for no one 
can make serpents dance before the altar of red Kali better 
than myself. My secrets for curing venomous bites and 
warding off evil spells are renowned. In fact, every one 
holds me in awe, and though I hâve never done harm to 
any one, yet I am despised by ail." 

" Why do they despise you, my good Mali ? " asked 
André, who seemed to be much interested. " I should 
hâve thought that being a beggar you would hâve been 
entitled to respect from the Hindoos, who venerate those 
who disdain the pomps of this world." 

" They despise me because I am the faîthful priest of a 
worship which is dying out. Formerly the whole unîverse 
inclined before our altars, and the god-serpent clasped the 
world in its folds. Our vénérable mysteries were not only 
respected on the sacred peninsula of Djambou-dvîp, they 
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reîgned suprême in the frozen lands from whence came 
your ancestors." 

" Yes," înterrupted Bertha ; " but accordîng to God's 
promise, a virgin came who crushed the serpentas head be- 
neath her heel." 

" The serpent," continued André with fervour, " might hâve 
seemed a suitable god for the first human beings, who, 
despising their Creator, bowed themselves in fear and 
trembling before the créature. True, this dread god well 
personified terror, cunning, and malice, and he has dis- 
appeared in darkness before our God, who is light and love 
and goodness. My poor Mali, be content with making 
your serpents dance in the public streets, and do not try to 
raise their altars, which are for ever destroyed." Then 
seeing the old priest's brow darken, he added, in a calmer 
voîce, " But you promised just now to speak about your 
favourite cobra. Well, now tell us its story ; it cannot fail 
to be înteresting." 

Thèse words seemed to restore the old man's serenity, 
and he began his story without further pressing. Bertha 
placed herself prudently near the door, whilst André sat 
on the mat beside the charmer. 

" Two years ago," said Mali, " I was going with my 
serpents to the fair at Bhilsa. As you undoubtedly know, 
this town has been celebrated for more than twenty cen- 
turies for the wonderful monuments with which it is sur- 
roundcd, and also for its position at the outlet of the sacred 
river Betva, which issues from the dark Vindhyas at this 
spot. The surrounding country is one of the wildest tracts 
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of land on the face of the earth. Dense forests cover the 
mountains, which hâve no other înhabitants than the 
Goundnu and the cruel Bhîl. I had nothing to dread from 
thèse savages, who venerate me as a demî-god, and tremble 
with fear at sîght of me ; but I had every day to confront 
dangers none the less terrible — ^that of meetîng wîth 
some of the numerous wild beasts which haunt thèse 
wîlds. Thus I was obliged to make my way wîth pré- 
caution, only travelling by day in the beat of the noonday 
sun, at which time, as you know, wild beasts never leave 
their dens. 

" However, I arrived safely at a halting-place for Bhilsa, 
where I learnt that the forest through which I had yet to 
pass was înhabited by a tiger man-eater, which in the last 
week had devoured two imprudent travellers. The villagers 
advised me to change my route ; but in order to do that I 
should hâve been obliged to skirt the mountain, which 
would hâve taken me three days longer. Besides thîs, the 
fair opened on the foUowing day ; in this case I sbould 
hâve arrived too late for the great ceremony, the purification 
of the idol, which takes place on the first day, and which 
never fails to bring me a good sum. 

** This thought decided me, and notwithstanding the en- 
treaties of the country people, I bravely set out for the 
forest. My courage sank in proportion as I penetrated 
further into the jungle ; but I kept on walking, calling upon 
the name of the intrepid brothers Pandous. My baskets 
were very heavy, and impeded my progress. I had a few 
days previously collected a number of young cobras, stîli 
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only half tamed, whîch, added to my old pupils, consîderably 
încreased my burden. 

"I had been walkîng for two hours, and was aiready 
congratulatîng myself on my boidness, and so much the 
more as I thought I could see the outskirts of the forest, 
when allât once, on turningthe corner of aprojectîngrock, 
I found myself face to face with the man-eater, — a magni- 
ficent tîger, as big as a buffalo, — which was standing motion- 
less in the centre of the path. 

" Seized wîth frîght, I let my baskets fall, which opened 
and allowed the serpents to escape. I scarcely noticed this 
fact at the time, and I stood as though petrified, with my 
eyes fixed on my terrible enemy. He advanced towards 
me, but I thought neither of flight nor résistance. At a 
few steps from me he gave a loud roar, and wîth a bound 
threw me to the ground. I closed my eyes, and felt stifled 
beneath the weîght of the enormous beast, who was crouch- 
îng over me with his sharp claws fastened in my chest and 
legs. However, the monster did not quite kill me, and I 
was wondering what could hâve persuaded him thus to 
prolong my misérable existence, when, to my great surprise, 
I felt myself free. I opened my eyes ; the tiger was rolling 
on the ground, a few steps from me, as though in a paroxysm 
of rage. I remained motionless, expecting the tiger would 
return and devour me ; but the monstrous créature did 
not seem inclined to do me any more harm. For a quarter 
of an hour he wTithed in horrible convulsions, then I saw 
hîm fall and lie motionless. 

" For a few minutes, perhaps for longer, I lay still on the 

D 
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ground. At last, as nothing stirred, I got up and cautiously 
approacbed : the tiger was dead. I fell on my knees to 
thank Rama for his signal protection, then, having collected 
my serpents, who had hidden themselves under the brush- 
wood, I put them back in my baskets, and was about to 
hasten from this fatal spot, when I perceived that one of 
my young cobras, already the most intelligent and affectio- 
nate, was missing. I had searched everywhere in vain, when 
I thought of looking at the tiger again, and what did I 
then see ? Sâprani, my young cobra, was coiled round the 
wild beast's neck, its venomous fangs deeply planted in 
the monster's throat. I understood ail then, — the man- 
eater's flight, its convulsions, its death. Sâprani had saved 
my life ! 

" When I reached Bhilsa, great were the acclamations of 
the crowd on learning of the miraculous event. Every one 
wanted to see the Queen of Serpents : the high priest en- 
tertained me in its honour during ail my stay ; and I left 
Bhilsa laden with gold and présents. And now, do you 
still think, mademoiselle, that I ought not to prize this 
good, devoted créature ? And see, did not she alone follow 
me yesterday through ail my misfortunes ? '* 

" Yes, you are right," replied Bertha. " I see Sâprani is 
a good, faithful créature, and from to-day I shali hâve a 
bowl of milk brought for her as a reward.*' 

** Oh ! you may be sure she will thank you heartily for 
it," said Mali. 

At that moment, as though the intelligent créature under- 
stood ail that was going on, they saw its head appear at the 
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edge of the mat, then, growing bolder, it drevv its vvhole body 
out and coiled itself round on the floor. 

Thîs was too much for Bertha*s courage, and, hiding her 
eyes, she quîckly made her escape, and ran back to the 
bungalow. 

André, not so easily frightened, wished to examine the 
sîngular Sâpranî more closely, which she allovved him to 
do with a very good grâce. 

It was a magnificent cobra, two yards long. Its round, 
flexible body was covered with black scales, intermingled 
with evenly marked yellow spots. But what most astonished 
the young man was, when, at a sign from its master, the 
créature spread eut the membrane in which its head was 
encased, and showed the two black circles with which it 
was adorned, and which has gaîned for its species the name 
of spectacled serpents. 

"Then has this feeble créature the strength to kill a 
tiger in a few moments ? '' asked he of the charmer. 

"The tiger bitten by a cobra," replied Mali, "dies in less 
than a quarter of an hour." 

" And a man ? " continued André. 

" For a man it is différent ; a few minutes are enough." 

"A few minutes !" exclaimed the young man. 

" The learned doctors of Calcutta," continued the Hindoo, 
** affirm that the effect of the cobra's sting opérâtes on a 
man in a minute and a half." 

" How frightful ! " exclaimed André ; " I hope your 
Sâprani will be kind enough never to consider me your 

enemy." 

D 2 
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• " As to that, you may make your niind casy, my dear 
Sahib," promptly replied the old man. " Henceforth Mali 
and Sâprani both belong to you, and are free for you to 
dispose of according to your pleasure." 
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1 spacious édifice of pink and wliite marble." 



CHAPTER IV. 

AT HOME WITH THE PRINCE OF PIHTOUK. 

A FEW days later a gay cavalier, resplendent with gold 
lace, brought Prince Doundou's promised invitation to 
Gandapour. 

Monsieur Bourquien, who cared little for fêtes and noisy 
assemblies, and Hved very much apart from socîety since 
his wîfe's death, had at first thought of politely dccUning 
the prince's invitation ; but it would hâve given offence to 
a powerfui neighbour, and, above ail, deprived his children 
of a pleasure which they seemed to look forward to with 
great delight. 
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So the messenger returned, taking wîth him the assu- 
rance that M. Bourquien and his children would be présent 
at the fête which the Prince of Bihtour was about to gîve 
at his palace, to the élite of Cawnpore and Lucknow. 

Great was the delight of André and Bertha when they 
learnt their father's décision. 

" There is only one thing that annoys me," said the 
young man to his sister ; " it is being obh'ged to put on a 
horrible black coat to go among ail those Eastern grandees." 

" And would you like to figure in your planteras dress/* 
said Bertha, smiling, ** and see me disguised like an Indian 
squaw with feathers in my hair?" 

" No," replied André impatiently, " but I think ît is 
ridiculous to confine oneself to inconvénient ugly European 
clothes, when one has the élégant Eastern costume at dis- 
posai. Do you think I should not look well in a golden 
turban and silken robes .^" 

" Oh, no ! " said Bertha ; " but you know the English 
think it improper to adopt the native dress." 

" What do I care for the English ! " exclaimed the young 
man. " It is their absurd décorum that aliénâtes the natives 
from us. Instead of fraternizing with them as the first 
French conquerors of India did, they raise up barrier upon 
barrier to keep themselves apart, without reflecting that at 
the first approach of danger the barrier will be a source of 
trouble to them, rather than a protection. And why should 
we Franco-Indians imitate them t I know very well, if I 
were in my father's place, I would follow our great grand- 
father's example, who served France and the Peïchva." 
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" André/* saîd hîs sister, *^ you are rebelling against the 
légal govemment of the country, and, what is worse still, 
against your father. Corne, Monsieur Revolutionist, you 
would certainly make a fine Rajah, but at présent you must 
content yourself with a black coat/* 

"You are right, little sister," replied the young man, 
kissing her, " and I am a great simpleton. We hâve not 
seen Mali or his incomparable companion, Sâprani, to- 
day." 

" I can quite well do without seeing that serpent," said 
Bertha ; " ail its merits hâve not reconciled me to reptiles. 
Besides, see ! there is Mali coming towards us." 

The old charmer was in fact making hîs way to the 
house, supporting his tottering steps with his long, magical 
staff, painted a bright red ochre. The brother and sister 
ran to meet their good old friend. 

"Well, Mali!" cried they together, "we are going to 
Bihtour." 

" Is it not delightful ?" added Bertha, clapping her hands ; 
" they say that the fête will be partly European and partly 
Indian. During the day we shall see nautch dancing and 
jugglers ; then in the evening they will dance in the Eng- 
lish way." 

" Cursed be Doundou and his fêtes!" muttered the old 
man. 

" Come, come, Mali," said André, " I know that Prince 
Doundou and you are not the best of friends. He left you 
very cruelly in a sad condition, but he is more thoughtless 
and vain than wicked, and that is no reason for thus 
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scnding him to Pluto or to thc dark Daïtias, as your pcople 
say." 

*' Hc who has robbed the tigress of hcr cub, should fear 
to sce her claws grow/* rcplied Malî. 

" Rcally, my good friend, your figures of speech are very 
poetical, but rather doleful/' said the young man, smiling. 
" You look at the dark side of everything. The other 
morning our servants found a wheaten cake, a common ^ 
tchapati, at the door of their cabins, whîch a mysterious 
hand had placed there during the night. As soon as you 
heard of this paltry joke, you at once began to prophecy 
most mournfully. According to you, the tchapatis were a 
sign of war and revolt. Thcy signified : ^ Let every man 
prépare his bread and be ready to start, for the hour is 
corne ! * Our dogs made but a mouthful of thèse cakes, 
and you see no one was foolish enough to make his bread 
and set out on his journey." 

** Man has cyes and sces not, ears and hears not," em- 
phatically replied the old man. 

" Come now ; at your proverbs again," said André im- 
patiently. " Good-bye, Mali ; we will tell you ail about the 
fotc ; perhaps that will enliven you." 

And taking his sistcr by the hand, he ran wîth her back 
to the house, leaving Mali inveighing against his enemy 
Doundou. 

The much-wîshed-for fete-day arrived at last. A boat, 
which had been gaily dccorated with French flags, was to 
convcy the Bourquicns to the Bihtour palace, situated on 
thc samc bank of the Ganges, above Gandapour. 
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The trip up the river was charming. André and Bertha 
went înto raptures over the lovely scenery, and gave vent to 
theîr feelings in exclamations of delight and gay laughter. 
M. Bourquîen alone was grave and pensive ; but his children, 
full of their own happiness, gave little heed to his unusual 
préoccupation. 

On nearing Bihtour the Bourquiens' boat was joined by 
several others fiUed with guests, also going to the palace. 
They sailed in company, and the laughter and merriment 
increased. But when, at a bend of the river, the palace of 
Doundou suddenly broke upon their view, thcre was a 
chorus of admiring exclamations and enthusiastic cheers. 

It would hâve been difficult to imagine a spectacle 
grander, and at the same time more poetical. The palace, 
a spacious édifice of pink and white marble, with its long, 
delicately sculptured façades, its rows of balconies, and its 
turrets surmounted with fairy minarets, stood majestically 
at the top of a magnificent flight of a thousand carved steps, 
which, extending to the river, dipped their base in the water. 
Immense silken standards waved in ail directions, fancifully 
blending their gay colours in the wind. A motley crowd 
covered the terraces overhanging the river, where hundreds 
of gondolas, with gilded prows and flag-decked masts, were 
gently swaying to the motion of the water. The ardent 
Indian sunlight falling upon this glittering mass of gold 
and colours heightened the brilliancy of the scène, and en- 
veloped it in a mist of golden glory. 

When the little flotilla of boats reached the flight of 
marble steps, loud cheering rose from the crowd, and 
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a flourish of trumpets awakened the echoes in the gar- 
dens. 

Prince Doundou, in person, transgressing the strict 
Hindoo étiquette, stood on the bank to receive each guest 
with a few words of welcome. On seeing M. Bourquien his 
face lit up, and he came eageriy forward to meet him. 

" Ah, noble Sirdar ! " exclaimed he (the title of Sirdar^ 
which is équivalent to our title of Duke, had been conferred 
on the Bourquiens by the Maharatta kings), "notwith- 
standing your promise, I scarcely hoped to hâve the plea- 
sure of welcoming you and your charming children. How 
delighted I am that you decided to come ! Our fête would 
hâve been incomplète, had not the palace of the sons of the 
Peïchvas been honoured with the présence of the son of 
their most faithful supporter." 

" Those times are long past," replied M. Bourquien ; 
" there are now no Peïchvas, and I am but a humble 
planter, a tiller of the ground.'* 

Without further remark, Doundou took the European by 
the arm, and together they ascended the steps leading up 
to the palace. André and Bertha foUowed them, and 
continued their admiring inspection without restraint. 

"Just look, André!" said the young girl ; "thèse are 
shawls — real Cashmere shawls — on which we are tread- 
mg. 

" Yes, little sister,** replied her brpther ; " it seems that 
this is always the custom among wealthy Hindoos. The 
shawl has never been an article of clothîng for them, but a 
sumptuous carpet, which they take about with them to 
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place on the cold marble floors when they sit down. But 
look how magnificently ail those nobles are dressed. Hère 
is one covered with steel and gold, whom you might take 
for a paladin, whilst his neighbour, with his damask doublet 
and wide breeches, looks like a minion of the court of 
Henry HI." 

" What a pity we cannot see the princesses ! " continued 
Bertha : " I am sure they must look magnificent with their 
gold and diamonds.*' 

"Ah, well !'^ said the young man, laughing, ** His Excel- 
lence Doundou Pant Rao does not carry civilization so far ' 
as to allow the ladies of his Court to be exposed to our 
profane gaze ; but it is very likely you may be more fortu- 
nate, and will be allowed to enter the harem." 

Thus talking they reached the palace, where the objects 
of wonderment increased to such a degree, that André and 
Bertha were at a loss how to express their admiration. 

Scarcely had the guests crossed the vestibule, — where 
stood a double rqw of servants, with fans of peacock feathers, 
and fly-flaps . of yak silk, — when they found themselves in 
a lovely garden. The walks, paved with pink marble, 
wound beneath thick arches of odoriferous trees ; brooks 
babbled through canals inlaid with mosaics representing 
flowers and fish, and were reunited in basins where the 
water leapt from a thousand jets. 

At the end of the garden rose an élégant pavilion, sup- 
ported by a hundred columns of Oriental alabaster, where 
a collation of fruit and Indian drinks was served. As soon 
as the guests were seated round the table, the réservoirs 
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above the pavilion let their contents overflow, and falling 
în showers over the four sides of the lîght édifice, enveloped 
it with a lîquîd wall, gleaming wîth a thousand raînbows. 

After the collation, the Europeans went over the palace 
itself. They visited the vast state-rooms, where the walls, 
covered with golden arabesques surrounding numerous 
minute mirrors, seemed to flash with a thousand fire- 
h'ghts ; then they passed through miniature galleries, and 
rooms for siestas, the marble floors of which had no other 
ornament than light mosaics of precious stones. 

At last ail were gathered in one room where the amuse- 
ments were to take place. When every one was seated on 
the divans round the room, servants brought the ladies 
cwers of rose-water, and the gentlemen lighted hookahs 
fiUed with a perfumed mixture. 

Like ail Indian fêtes, this onebegan with a nautch. The 
nautch, or bayadere dance, is not what we understand by a 
dance. It is an almost serious ceremony, of a semi-reh'gious 
character. Enveloped in long silken veils, the bayaderes 
revolve slowly and gracefuUy, accompanying their move- 
ments with a slow, monotonous chant, fifes, cymbals, and 
tam-tams accentuating the rhythm. 

Neverthelcss, to tell the truth, we must say that neither 
André nor Bertha were greatly impressed with the nautch. 
The jugglers who foUowed excited very little more interest. 
The young people paid little attention to thèse men, who, 
as agile and supple as serpents, transformed and metamor- 
phosed themselves beneath their eyes. The famous egg 
dance alone seemed to awaken their slumbering enthusiasm ; 
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it is, in fact, one of the most graceful feats executed by 
Indian acrobats. The dancer, a nimble, athletîc young 
gîrl, carries an osier- wheel of considérable dimensions placed 
horizontally on the crown of her head ; round this wheel 
threads are hung at equal distances, provided at their ex- 
tremities with slip-knots kept open by means of a glass 
bead. Thus equipped, she advances carrying a basket 
fiUed with eggs. The musicians strike up a jerky, mono- 
tonous tunej and the dancer begins to turn round with great 
rapidity. Then taking an egg^ she places it in one of the 
slip-knots, and with a dexterous movement, throws it so as 
to fasten it in the knot. By the effect of centrifugal force, 
produced by the rapid circular movement of the dancer, 
the thread holding the egg is extended in a straîght line 
corresponding with the circumference. One after another 
the eggs are thrown into the slip-knots, and soon form an 
horizontal auréola round the dancers head. At this 
moment the dance grows more and more rapid ; the young 
girPs features can scarcely be dîstinguished ; it is a crîtical 
moment ; the least false step, the least loss of time, and 
the eggs would be broken one against the other. But how 
then is the dance to be interrupted ? how is it to be 
stopped ? There is but one way, which is to remove the, 
eggs în the same manner in which they hâve been placed 
there. This is the more délicate opération of the two. 
With a précise, dexterous movement, the dancer must seize 
the egg and draw it to her ; it can easily be understood 
that if her hand were placed awkwardly in the circle, it need 
touch but one of the threads to break the gênerai harmony. 
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After this représentation, chamberlains with gold-headed 
canes entered, and invited the guests to pass into the 
dining-hall, where dinner awaited them. Hère also the 
cotip'd'œil was magnificent and faîrylike. The table, laîd 
out in English style, glittercd with silver plate and finely- 
cut glass, in the centre of which rose véritable mountains 
ofrare flowers. It was saîd that the Rao had ordered 
cooks especially for the occasion from Calcutta, a distance 
of thrcc hundred miles, and that the fruit and confectionery 
came from Bombay. 

The prince, according to Hindoo custom, did not sit down 
to table, his religion forbidding him to eat with infidels. 
But towards the end of the banquet he made his appear- 
ance, followcd by a servant bearing a golden goblet. 
Taking the cup, he filled it with Champagne, and, raising it 
to his forehead, he said in a loud voîce, — 
. " Ladies and gentlemen, let us drink to the health of our 
gracious sovereign, Queen Victoria/' 

As though clectrified by thèse simple words, the Com- 
pany rose en masse, every glass was raised, and> in a grave 
enthusiastic tone, each guest repeated, **The Queen ! the 
Queen ! the Queen ! " 

" To the health of General Wheeler and the brave army 
he represents," added the prince. 

This toast was in its turn drunk with a triple hurrah, 
and a séries of others followed, not less cordially received. 
General Wheeler proposed the health '^ of the amiable host 
and the future of young India.'* Each toast had its suc- 
ccss. When it came to M. Bourquien's turn, he required 




Taking the cup, bc Allcd it with Champagne. 
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some pressing ; then rising, he said slowly, and looking at 
Doundou, " Gentlemen, to forgetfulness of the past, and to 
hope in the future." He was applauded but feebly, and 
Major Paterson, remarkîng in an undertone to hîs neîgh- 
bour that decîdedly French gallantry was dying out, rose 
anddrank "Tothe ladies of the United Kingdom and Hin- 
doostan." This toast was received by a quadruple salvo 
of cheers, and won its author hearty congratulations. 

At this moment the lively sounds of an orchestra remînded 
the Europeans that, as Bertha had said, the fête was to be 
partly Indian and partly European. Every one passed into 
the ball-room, and soon the dancers were whirling lightly 
round. 

M. Bourquien alone stood at the door, looking on at the 
gay scène with an almost melancholy air. Suddenly he 
felt a hand placed on his shoulder, and a voice which he 
recognized as the prince*s, said to him familiarly, — 

" How now, Sirdar Bour Khan, why keep so far away 
from the festivities ? " 

" Thèse gaieties are scarccly suited to my âge, prince," 
said he, " and besides, the hour itself is ill-fitted for amuse- 
ment.*' 

" What do you mean, Sahib } " asked Doundou quickly. 

" Ah ! you know undoubtedly as well as I do, perhaps 
better," replied M. Bourquien. "Whilst we are dancing 
hère, I know not what fatal cloud seems to hover over old 
India. The air îs heavily charged with electricity, and it 
seems to me tiie storm may break forth any moment ; 
each day some ominous prognostic warns me of the immi- 
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nence of the péril, and I am uneasy at the blindness of those 
who govern us." 

" Corne, Sahîb," said the prince, " you gîve yourself un- 
necessary anxîety. What are thèse terrible prognostîcs 
which seem to alarm you ? Could it be that famous distri- 
bution of tchapatis which made us laugh so much the other 
day at the Governor's house ? Believe me, the English rule 
is henceforth firmly established, and nothîng can shake ît. 
Can it not even rcly upon the support of the chiefs of the In- 
dian nation ? Hâve not I, even I, son of the Peichvas, bowed 
before the English rule ? Hâve I not enhanced my recon- 
ciliation by ail the éclat possible ? Did I not the other day 
swear fidelity to the Queen, and to make my oath indelible, 
did I not, whilst swearing, place my hand upon the head of 
the Sacred Cow ? No, no ; reassure yourself, and let thèse 
young people dance without a shadow on their happîness." 

M. Bourquîen did not seem convinced, and shaking his 
head half sadly, he resumed, — 

** I believe your word and your fidelity, Doundou, but 
that is not enough to dissipate my fears. Laugh, if you 
will, at the mystcrious tchapatis^ — a clear sign to one who 
can see ; but I hâve other news, more alarming, more real, 
more terrible, and I wonder greatly to see General Wheeler 
so calm." 

" What news ? " said the prince slowly. 

** I hâve just received a letter from one of my friends at 
Allahabad, which informs me that the Bengalee Fusileers 
of Serampoor revolted last month, and murdcred their 
officers." 
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" That îs old news/' interrupted Doundou, " and ail is 
now quiet again." 

" True ; but since then, the Sepoys hâve revolted at Patna 
and Agra ; and, îf I am to belîeve my frîend's letter, the 
Sepoys of Meerut are marching against Delhi." 

" Well, then, it is a gênerai insurrection," exclaimed the 
prince with animation. " What can the handfui of Euro- 
peans do against thèse battalions ? ** 

" They will struggle,'* gravely replied M. Bourquîen ; 
" and each one will know how to do his duty, and perish, if 
needs be, in defence of the cause of civilization." 

" You do not mean to say that you yourself would take 
up arms?" interrupted Doundou. "Respected and be- 
loved by ail, you know that you hâve nothing to fear, and 
that the triumph of the Hindoos will make your fortune 
Did not your grandfather a hundred times successfuUy con- 
tend against the English .? " 

" My grandfather fought like a brave soldier, face to face 
with the enemy, but no more than myself would he hâve 
agreed to serve or command a band of lawless rebels, who 
begin their claim for pretended rights by pillage and 
murdcr." 

" You are a noble fellow ! " exclaimed the prince, " and if 
the English hâve many allies like you they hâve nothing 
to fear. But once again, I assure you your anxiety is un- 
grounded. We shall dance many times yet at Bihtour 
before your lugubrious prophecies are fulfiUed ; " and with 
thèse words he shook hands with the Frenchman, who, 
deep in thought, sought the shade and quiet of the garden. 

E 
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The bail was carried on far înto tbe n^ht When at last 
the guests re-embarked they were escortcd don-n the river 
by brillîantly-lighted boats carr>-îng musicians. 

When André and Bertha fell asleep that nîght thetr 
young heads were so full of lîght aod splendeur, tbat little 
wonder it seemed to them ail a dream. 
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"Approaching M. Bourquien, he saluted him with a ceremonioiis Uow." 



CHAPTER V. 



VENGEANCE AND PEICIIVA >. 



The foUowing morning, M. Bourquîen, leaving his children 
to rest after their long day of excitement, went out very 
early to inspect some crops of indigo which were being 
harvested. 

Scarcely had he crossed the factory courtyard when he 
found himself confronted by old Mali. The charmer seeraed 
prepared for a journey ; his serpent baskets, constituting 
ail his belongings, were placed on the ground besîde him. 

"Wcll, Mah'," said M. Bourquien with astonishment, 
" where are you off to so early ? " 
E 2 
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" I am going to leave you, my lord," replîed the old 
man. " When I hâve found my serpents I shall cross the 
Ganges, and then I am only a few hours' walk from my 
home." 

"And îs thîs the way you leave us," contînued the 
planter, " without ever saying good-bye to me or your two 
young protectors ?" 

" Not so, my dear master," saîd Mali ; ** I quîte intended 
to prostrate myself before you and your chîldren before I 
left, but I wanted to see you alone, and it was for that 
reason I waited hère for you." 

"What do you want of me then.?*' asked M. Bourquîen; 
" surely your two good advocates hâve convînced you that 
I shall still grant you any favour you may ask. Speak, 
what do you want ?" 

" Nothing, my lord ; you hâve already overwhelmed me 
with kîndness," replied the old man, "and nothing you 
could gîve would make Mali more your faithful servant 
than he is and ever wîU be. AUow me only to ask you a 
question. What did Nana Sahib say to you yester- 
day ? " 

" Who is Nana Sahib ? " 

" Pardon me," replied the old man, " I should hâve said 
Prince Doundou, as you call hîm. When Doundou was 
son and heir-presumptive to the last Peichva, they called 
him Nana Sahib, because that was the title he must take on 
coming to the throne. Hence the habit which old men 
like myself, friends of his father, hâve of callîng hîm Nana 
Sahib." 
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" Very good, my friend ; but the prince said nothing 
partîcular to me." 

" Ah ! that is strange," saîd Mali ; then after a moment's 
hésitation he added, *' Yet I must speak to y ou, though it 
should cost me my life. Sit down, I pray you, near me, 
for I am still weak, and grant me a few moment's atten- 
tion." 

M. Bourquîen did as the charmer wished, and sat down 
wîth him by the roadside. 

" When I was quite a child," began the charmer, — " that 
îs years ago now, — my father took me wîth him to the 
Court at Poonah to make serpents dance durîng the solem- 
nities of Dassara. It chanced one day that as I was alone 
fulfiUîng thèse sacred functîons în the temple of the good 
goddess Parbati, the queen entered accompanîed by a 
numerous suite. Trembling with timidity, I contînued my 
exorcisms, and chanted one of our ancient refrains accord- 
îng to custom. My face pleased the princess; she in- 
quired my âge, and persuaded my father to leave me at 
Court, where I was to be employed in the service of the 
Rani. 

" Thus I grew up near the Peichva. It was the time of hîs 
greatest power ; his generalissimos, Holkar and Scîndia, 
occupied two-thirds of Hindoostan in hîs name ; his armies 
contended successfully against the English, who then came 
to hîs Court, not as arrogant masters, but as supplicant 
ambassadors. I often saw French officers at Poonah who 
came to direct our armies, — Perron Sahib, the Sîrdar de 
Boigne ; and among them I hâve more than once admîred 
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the noble bearîng of your grandfather, the famous Bour- 
khan, as they called hîm, the hero of heroes, the last who 
remaîned faithful to our cause. 

" Ere long ail was changed. One day the queen was 
oblîged to fly from her gilded palace at Poonah. I accom- 
panîed her with a few other devoted servants, and we took 
refuge în a village of Bundelcund. We carrîed with us the 
young Nana,— a poor babe just openîng his eyes on the 
world, and yet the only hope of the great Maharatta nation, 
the sole heir of the king of kîngs. 

" The child grew up in exile, and I remained near hîm, 
loving him as a son, venerating him as my sovereign. Yet 
his was a proud, overbearing, cruel nature, and I sometimes 
said to myself that his heart must hâve been chiselled out 
of a block of stone. He gave me good proof of this. One 
day an English officer came to find us out in our retreat 
He was sent by the Governor, who offered Prince Doundou 
an immense fortune on condition that he would abandon 
his legitimate title. I thought that the prince would refuse, 
but he accepted the offer. My patriotic heart was so 
horrified by this feebleness that the same evening, when 
walking alone with him on the banks of the Nerbudda, I 
reproached him with perhaps more freedom than was 
warranted by my âge and position. Scarcely had I spoken 
than I drew back alarmed at the effect of my words on the 
prince. * Evil be on thee,' exclaimed he, * thou cowardly 
and unclean sorcerer, to hâve doubted me for one moment ! 
Learn. — and I take the sacred river Nerbudda to witness, — 
that never will Nana forget, never will Nana forgive. Were 
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I obliged to dégrade myself even to becomîng frîendly wîth 
Ihe infamous Englîsh, I would not hesitate to take that 
step, would it but lead me to vengeance. I hope wîth ail my 
heart — yes, and I am determîned, that the blood of theîr 
wives and chîldren shall make atonement for the tears I 
hâve shed over my humilîated and enslaved country. As 
for thee, begone ! get from my présence, and never let me 
set eyes on thy ill-bodîng face again/ 

" Nothing could appease the anger of my royal master. 
I once again resumed my pariah's stafif and the trade of 
my fathers. The other day, for the first time after twenty 
years, I found myself once again in Doundou's présence. 
I implored him, but he had no pîty on the suffering of 
his old servant. Well, Bourquien Sahib, remember that 
Nana has neither forgotten nor forgiven. He is adornîng 
wîth flowers to-day the victims he will slay to-morrow." 

At that moment the charmer was interrupted by the 
joyous cries of André and Bertha, who after a long search, 
had just caught sight of theîr father. 

" Good mornîng, papa/' shouted Bertha from a distance ; 
" we hâve been looking for you for the last hour." 

A moment later the brother and sister were being kissed 
by theîr father. 

" What are you doing hère in such mysterîous confér- 
ence wîth Mali ? " asked André. " I hope he is not 
favourîng you wîth his usual proverbs: *He who has robbed 
the tîgress of her cub must fear to see her claws grow.' 
* Man has eyes and sees not.* Decîdedly, my old friend, I 
like your serpent performances better than your morals." 
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" Are you going away then, Mali ? " added the young 
giri, " and without wishîng us good-bye ; that is too bad 
of you." 

" I am îndeed goîng away, mademoiselle," replied the 
charmer ; " but I was just this moment thanking your father 
for ail hîs kindness, and I was^waîtîng till you should be up 
to wîsh you good-bye." 

**Why are you going ?" continued Bertha. 

" If I delay longer, I shall not find my serpents agaîn, 
and I could never make up for their loss." 

" Ah ! still those horrid serpents," exclaimed the young 
girl. 

At last the old man bade farewell to every one and 
started on his journey, but not without again repeating, 
"Remember, my lords, that Mali the Nât is yours soûl 
and body. Should you ever want him, were he at the 
other end of India, you hâve but to summon him and he 
will come." 

The brother and sister stood for some tîme watching the 
old man on his way, and did not go indoors till he was lost 
from sight by a bend of the road ; then their eyes were wet 
with tears, as though the old, despised charmer had been a 
regretted frîend. 

As for M. Bourquien, he felt rather annoyed that his chil- 
dren had interrupted Mali's révélation. At one moment 
he was half inclined to send a horseman after him to bring 
him back, but on considération, he persuaded hîmself that 
the charmeras words were undoubtedly but the expression 
of a heart soured by the ingratitude of hîs royal charge, 
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and that it would not do to exaggerate the meaning of his 
words. 

The same day he receîved a confidentîal message from 
General Wheeler, The General warned the planter that 
the situation of affaîrs was hourly becoming more serious ; 
the mutîny seemed to be growing gênerai ; the rebels were 
marchîng agaînst Delhi ; the Navvab of Oude appeared to 
favour the revolt, — even Cawnpore itself was threatened. 
The General advised M. Bourquien to take ail precautio- 
nary measures necessary. " Most fortunately," he wrote in 
conclusion, " Prince Doundou is our firm ally. I hadsome 
conversation with him last night, and he offers to protect 
our families and give them shelter in his palace. To-mor- 
row I shall hâve ail the women and children of our Euro- 
pean garrison conveyed by boat to Bihtour. There the poor 
créatures will be in safety, and the men, thus reassured, will 
dotheir duty better/' 

"Provided," thought M. Bourquien, as Mali's words crossed 
his mind on reading this, " provided Nana has forgotten and 
forgîven." 

However, without loss of time, the planter assembled ail 
the men on his factory, and explaîned what he expected of 
them. Every man was to keep himself armed day and 
night, and at the first signal of alarm to assemble in the 
courtyard. Sentinels were to be posted round the country 
to give notice of any suspicious band of men. Finally the 
walls were to be strengthened and the gâtes made secure. 

AU thèse préparations alarmed André and Bertha, who 
accused Mali of having needlessly frightened their father. 
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André tried to protest, but M. Bourquien severely called 
hîm to order, telling hîm that it was no tîme for jestîng. 

The danger încreased ; every day brought news of the 
défection of another body of Sepoys. The Europeans of 
Cawnpore and the neighbourhood sent theîr familîes to 
Bihtour, the prince having again publicly declared that he 
would sîde wîth the English, and offer hospitality to ail 
fugitives. 

André and Bertha spent their time on the banks of the 
Ganges, sadly watching the boats laden'wîth people going up 
to Bihtour. The river no longer resounded wîth gay laugh- 
ter and merry songs. Women and children were crowded 
in the boats, carrying with them their few valuables, and 
their cries and lamentations could be heard, for ail left 
behind them a father or husband whom they feared never 
to see again. A week of great anxiety thus passed by. It 
was now known that the troops of the Nawab of Oude 
were marching on Cawnpore, which had only a garrîson of 
fifteen hundred Europeans and a few thousand Sepoys, who 
were scarcely to be relied on. 

Every one in the factory had replied to the master's 
summons, and M. Bourquien could at least hope to ward ofF 
the enemy, who would not stay long before such an unim- 
portant place. 

The sentinels posted over the plain kept a good look- 
out, and no one was allowed to approach the walls wîthout 
stating his intentions. In addition to this, M. Bourquien 
had given orders to ail his people, and especially to André 
and Bertha, not to go beyond the lines of defence» 
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They were thus awaîting events, when one afternoon a 
man arrived, runnîng at full speed, and announced to M. 
Bourquien that a numerous troop of horseinen had just been 
seen advancing towardsthe factory. 

The trumpet was îmmediately sounded, and in a few 
moments two hundred armed men were ranked in the court- 
yard. The gâtes were closed, and Bertha was ordered to 
hîde herself în the remotest room in the house. M. Bour- 
quien sent out to reconnoître the troops, which could now 
be seen about three-quarters of a mile from the factory. A 
few brave men offered themselves to confront the probable 
enemy. 

A quarter of an hour later a horseman was seen gallop- 
ing at full speed towards the factory, carrying a white 
handkerchief fastened at the end of his sabre. When he 
was within a few yards of the gâtes he stopped short. 

" Who are you, and what do you want ? " shouted M. 
Bourquien from the top of the wall. 

"Ah, my lord ! " replicd the horseman, smiling, " do you 
not recognize me ? I am Lieutenant Doda, the herald of 
his Excellency Doundou Pant Rao, by whom I am sent to 
you." 

•*What does the prince désire?" asked the planter 
briefly. 

" His Excellency is going to Cawnpore," continued the 
herald, " with a body of horsemen to rcinforce the troops oi 
General Wheeler, for they say that the rebels (may God 
crushthem !) hâve this morning appeared within sight of the 
river. His Excellency desires to concert with you about 
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taking mcasures for the protection of the road to Bihtour^ 
in case of a movement în that direction." 

" Ver>' good," replied M. Bourquîen ; ** tell the prince that 
I awaît him hère. One of my men wîll go wîth you to gfive 
the order to our outposts to allow you to pass." 

Then turnîng towards the court>'ard, he called to one of 
his confidentîal servants, who had been promoted to the 
office of captain for the occasion. 

" Let the principal gâte be opened," said he to him, " but 
let every man remain on guard at his posL" 

A few moments later the prince's troops were before the 
gâtes. Doundou rode at their head, mounted on a richly- 
caparîsoned horse. He was magnificently attîred, and the 
front of his golden turban was hidden by a splendid tîara 
of diamonds, the dîadem of the kîngs of Indîa. 

He rodcalone through the factory gateway, making hîs 
horse curvet gracefully, and approaching M. Bourquîen, 
saluted him with a ceremonious bow. 

"Ah, by Indra ! my dear Sirdar, I congratulate you on 
your good generalship," exclaimed he. " Good blood can- 
not be mîstaken, and your grandsire Hector could not hâve 
made hîs military arrangements better thanyou hâve donc. 
Intrcnchcd outposts, walls strengthened — and, upon my 
Word, herc I see a band of gallant soldiers ready to do 
thcîr duty. Once again, accept my hearty congratula- 
tions." 

" I hâve donc no more than circumstances require," simply 
rcplicd M. Bourquîen. 

** Ycs, certain ly," resumed the prince ; " but if every 
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one acted like you we should be sure of ultimate suc- 
cess." 

" Oh, as for that," saîd the planter enthusîastically, 
" there îs no doubt as to the matter ; the cause of cîvilizatîon 
must finally trîumph. And be sure that were ail the 
English în England and Indîa annihîlated, there would 
still remain ten nations in Europe ready to plant the stand- 
ard ofhumanity overthe dead bodies of thèse murderers of 
children." 

" Maybe you are right," quickly remarked the prince ; 
" but at présent we hâve more important matters to discuss. 
You know that I hâve offered hospitality to ail fugitives. 
A great number hâve already taken refuge in my palace, 
and at présent there are at Bihtour one hundred and 
twelve women and three times as many children. In going 
to the defence of Cawnpore, as General Wheeler has ordered, 
I hâve necessarily been oblîged to lessen my garrison at 
Bihtour ; thus it is most important that I should be sure 
of our means of communication. This place, garrisoned 
as ît is, and with cannon — how many pièces hâve 
you .? " 

" Two," replied M. Bourquîen. 

"Quite enough," remarked the prince. "This place 
can well command the road and river at the same time ; 
especially as we shall be ready to assist you at the fifst 
signal." 

" That is understood then," said the planter. " You may 
rely upon me ; and let General Wheeler be assured of the 



same." 
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"I shall be with him in an hour's time," replied the 
prince, " and he will learn ail from my own lips. Au revoir, 
my dear sir, and good luck to you." 

And waving his hand, he made his horse curvet, and rode 
out of the enclosure, accompanied to the gâte by M. Bour- 
quîen. 

He had already gone a short distance when he suddenly 
turned hîs horse round. 

" After ail," crîed he, " I am forgettîng the most impor- 
tant object of my visit ; in fact the very reason for which I 
came ; it îs to acquaint you with the password s^reed upon 
by General Wheeler and myself ; it is most important that 
you should know it, for there will be no lack of traitors." 

M. Bourquien advanced a few steps towards him. 

*' Will you corne nearer, my lord ? " said Doundou ; ît 
is a State secret, and I must whisper it in your ear." 

The planter went and stood close by the prince's saddle- 
bow ; then Doundou, bending down towards him, cried in 
a terrible voice, " Vengeance and Peichva ! *' at the same 
time he plunged a stiletto, which was concealed in his sleeve, 
between the Frenchman's shoulders ; and as though struck 
by lightning, M. Bourquien fell to the ground at the horse*s 
feet. 

Just as thèse terrible words were uttered, as though at a 
gîven signal, the prince's cavalry dashed at fuU speed into 
the courtyard, which they quickly filled. 

Then ensued a fearful scène of slaughter. The men of 
Gandapour, surprised by the suddenness of the attack, were 
mercilessly slain. In vain did a few of them take refuge 
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for a moment în the house ; the murderers sooti overcame 
them. 

André, who stood în the centre of the enclosure during 
the interview, had seen hîs father fall ; but the treason, so 
skilfuUy planned, had been so sudden, that the poor youth 
failed to grasp its realîty until he saw the horsemen tramp- 
ling under foot hîs father's body. Then, seized wîth fear, 
he lîstened only to the instinct of self-preservatîon, and fled. 
He had just succeeded in reachingthe wall of the enclosure 
and was climbîng ît to make off into the country, over which 
the shades of nîght were begînnîng to fall, when he heard 
pîercîng screams whîch could come from no other than 
Bertha : " Come to me, papa ! André ! " she cried. 

With one bound André was again in the courtyard. Just 
as he touched the ground, he saw two ruffians, one of whom 
was carrying Bertha, who struggled bravely as she uttered 
her despaîring cries. Without a moment's reflection the 
young man ran to hîs sîster's help ; but one of the men 
seeing hîm, felled him to the ground with a stunning blow. 
The scoundrels then carried their prîze to Doundou, who 
stood în the middle of the courtyard feasting his eyes on 
the scène of carnage. 

At sight of Bertha he gave a triumphant leer, and pointing 
towards her, shouted in a ringing voice, " Let no one touch 
that child. The noble blood of the Peîchva flows in her 
veins, and evil be upon him who dares to shed it." 

" Where is the young princess to bc conducted ? *' asked 
one of the officers. 

" Let her be taken under safe escort to my palace, at 
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Bihtour," replied the prince, '* and see that she be treatec 
with ail the respect due to a nièce of the Peîchvas." Thei 
turning towards hîs men, " Set fire to thîs place, and let no 
one stone be left upon anôther of the traitor's house. Ahi 
now to Cawnpore ! " 

" Long live Nana Sahib ! long live the Peîchva !" shoutec 
a thousand voîces. And havîng set fire to the factory 
which they had previously pillaged, theband went onthdl 
way, leavîng behind them nothing but corpses lying amoiif 
smouldering ruins,— there, where but a fewdays before ha^ 
reîgned peace, happiness, and prosperity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 



The fiâmes quickly had the better of the grand old factory 
of Gandapour, the pride of ail the country round ; of its 
lofty gables, its broad façades, and its long Unes of élégant 
verandahs, nothing now remaïned but a vast fumace, 
whose pale embers flickered through the darkness of the 
nîghL 

A silence of death reigned in the enclosure, which was 
strewn with dead bodies. The soldiers of the ferocious 
Nana had well done their horrible work ! They had shown 
no mercy ; and before taking their departure, the few 
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wounded who still rallîed were brutally despatched. 
Neîther âge nor sex was spared. In theîr blind fury they 
had massacred Europeans and Hindoos, women and chil- 
dren. Jackals and hyenas were already partakîng of the 
feast so liberally provided for them. 

Nevertheless one vîctîm, one alone, had escaped the 
implacable vengeance of Nana. André, stunned by the 
blow he had receîved, had fallen at the base of the court- 
yard wall, and hîs motîonless position had shielded hîm 
from the murderous knife of the assassins. But though 
badly wounded, he was not dead, and after a few hours of 
unconsciousness the cold night air revived hîm. 

He heaved a sigh, and gazed around him with a look of 
bewilderment. 

" What a frightful dream ! ** thought he ; " what would 
I not gîve to be rid of this horrible nîght-mare ! " 

Suddenly a smouldering brand revived, and for an instant 
lit up the scène of désolation. That moment was enough 
to recall André to the terrible realîty. 

" Father ! Bertha ! " he murmured, and then burst into 
tears. Long and bitterly he wept, and accused himself of 
having been by his cowardice an instrument of the catas- 
trophe ; he even asked God wherefore he had been spared to 
survive a calamity such as this. 

Then he tried to account for the reason which could hâve 
induced Prince Doundou, their friend and neighbour, to 
perpetrate such an odious crime. His young, loyal mind 
could find no good reason to justify the wretch. He then 
bethought himself that he could only hâve escaped by 
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a miracle, and that undoubtedly the murderers would soon 
return and kill him. He was determined to try and make hîs 
escape ; but where was he to go ? where take refuge ? 
He made an effort to stand up ; but feelîng very weak he 
agaîn sank on the ground. 

The sky was nowgemmed wîth myrîads of stars ; André, 
familîar with the tropical constellations, noticed that those 
above the Eastern horison were beginnîng to wane before 
the pale brilliancy of the zodiacal lîght. A few hours 
more and day would break. He must get away from hère 
as soon as possible. Dragging himself along the ground, 
he made towards a cistern placed in a corner of the 
courtyard, and at last reached it after a desperate effort. 
After having quenched his burning thirst with several deep 
draughts of water, he tore his handkerchief in strips, which 
he soaked with water, and bound round his forehead. 

The poor youth was thus occupied, when suddenly he 
heard a noise which made him hold his breath. He thought 
he could distinguish a footstep in the courtyard near him. 
His blood curdled in his veins. 

He was not mistaken in the sound. There, at a few steps 
from him, he could faintly discern the figure of a man walk- 
îng slowly about. From time to time, the stranger stooped 
over a body stretched on the ground, raised the head of the 
corpse, seemed to examine it attentively, then let it fall 
back, mutterîng something to himself. 

*' There is no doubt about it," thought André ; ^'this man 
has been sent by Nana Sahib to finish the victims. He 
will find me hère directly, and nothing then can save me 

F 2 
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from death." And thus thinking, the young man crouched 
down în the shadow of the cistern. 

However, the mysterious stranger appeared to grow 
weary of hîs examînatîons. He left off, and standing up, 
hîs eyes seemed to pierce through the darkness as though 
to assure himself that no corpse had escaped him. 

Ail at once André fancîed that the man pronounced hîs 
name, but în such a muffled tone that ît was but an îndîstînct 
murmur. 

Once agaîn the same words were uttered, and thîs 
tîme the young man dîstînctly heard " Andhra Sahîb ! " 

Hîs heart beat wîldly. What was he to thînk ? Was 
thîs a friend or an assassîn ? 

But thîs tîme there îs no longer any doubt about ît ; the 
voice becomes more distinct, and André has recognîzed the 
charmer. 

" Mali ! Mali ! " he cries, and a moment after he îs în 
the arms of the old man, who kîsses him fervently. 

" Ah, Andhra," saîd Mali softly, " I had given up ail 
hopes of finding you. May Parbatî be praised, who has 
guided my steps ! " 

André could say nothing but " Mali ! Mali ! " as the 
tears raîned from his eyes. " It îs Mali, ît îs lîfe and 
hope." 

" Yes, it îs old Mali," continued the charmer, " Old Mali 
who loves you, and would give his life if needs be to save 
hîs dear protector. I owe you everything, my beloved 
master ; and the life you gave me back îs not your most 
precîous gift Since the day that I was repulsed by my 
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royal pupîl, he who has become the most înfamous of traîtors, 
sînce that day I hâve wandered over the land, my hand and 
heart tumed agaînst humanity. Thenceforth friendshîp, 
goodness, gentleness, and compassion were but îdle words 
to me; but in stretching out your hand to'help the poor 
forsaken outcast, you gave me back thèse treasures. I was 
nothîng better than a beast living în the midst of my reptiles, 
and you hâve made me a man. Oh that I could hâve 
warded off the blow that threatened you ! The whole day 
I stood on the other side of the river opposite Gandapour 
without being able to find a boat to come and warn you of 
Nana's treason. I was forced to remain a powerless 
spectator of thîs horrible tragedy. Not till to-night, when> 
filled with rage and indignation, I was walking along the 
banks of the Ganges, did I chance to find a fisherman's 
boat moored among the reeds. Full of despair I came 
hère, but Mighty Mahadeo has guided my footsteps. The 
boat îs on the bank. We must fly now, and very quickly, 
for daylight will bring back the brigands/* 

" Fly ! " exclaimed André, " and my father and sister ?" 

" Where are they ? J know not," sadly replied the old 
man. " For the past hour I hâve been anxiously examin- 
ing every corpse, — not one has escaped me, — and nowhere 
hâve I seen your father or sister." 

" My sister ! Ah, yes ! I remember I saw her carried away 
alive by two bandits, and ît was in trying to save her that 
I was struck down." 

" In that case, do not be uneasy," said Mali ; " I know 
Nana Sahib. Your sister, the grand-daughter of a princess 
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of Maharatta blood, will be respected by him. He will 
shut her up in a palace to educate her accordîng to 
Brahmin prîncîples, and later on he will marry her to some 
Rajah among his allies." 

" jMy poor Bertha ! " exclaimed the young man. " But 
if my father is îndeed dead, I must at least kneel beside his 
corpse and kiss his brow/^ 

" Alas ! " saîd the charmer, " even that last consolation îs 
denied you. If I am net mistaken, after having murdered 
him, they threw his body into the fiâmes. Just now when 
I was searching among the rubbish,to my horror I discovered 
a half-burnt body, round whîch were still left a few shreds 
of European clothing." 

This was too much for André, and the poor boy fainted 
în Mali's arms. 

The old charmer gently placed him on the ground, and 
seemed to be considering. Then, as though seized by a 
sudden inspiration, he stripped one of the corpses of a turban 
and wide canvas dhoutiy and takîng André tenderly on hîs 
knee he took off his clothes and replaced them by those of 
the Hindoo. Then going up to a fiamingbrand, he partly 
burnt the young Frenchman's clothes and scattered them 
over the ground. 

During thèse opérations the youth had given no signs 
of life. The charmer trîed to bring him to, but în vain. 

However, day was breaking, and there was no tîme to be 
lost. The old man, coUecting his strength, raised André, 
placed him on his shoulder, and then with difiiculty he made 
his way to the river side. 




He placed André on his shoulder. 
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Like the good Samaritan, whoredeemed ail his faultsby 
his charity, the old charmer, the despîsed sorcerer, the vile 
companion of serpents, was assuredly thus raîsed as high 
by his dévotion as his royal pupîl, the respected prince, the 
much-sought-afïer companion, had fallcn low. 
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r, uilh harror, that thèse moving forms 



olhci thaa serpents." 



CHAPTER VII. 



ANDRÉ'S EDUCATION. 



A MISERABLE dwelling indeed was the old charmer's hut 
Four stakes supporting a thatched roof covered with creep- 
ing plants constituted its sole architecture. The walls were 
nothing but bamboo mats nailed together between the 
posts. In the centre of one of the divisions an opening was 
arrangcd ; this was the door, before whîch hung an old 
pièce of drapery. 

The interior of the hut was scarcejy more luxutious. 
The well-levelled clay floor was partially covered with a 
mat. The corner of the hut was crammed with baskets, 
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wands, and tinsel, the charmer's whole fortune, whilst a 
rope-bed supported on four low feet — a icliarpoy^ as the 
Hindoos call ît — stood at the other end. 

For a week poor André had laîn on this primitive 
couch. It seemed as though death had but left hîm a 
moment's respite to make his suffering more protracted. 
Hc had been unconscîous for thîs last week, and a prey to 
incessant delîrium. 

Without allowîng hîmself to be dîsheartened, the good 
Mali had cared for him with almost maternai dévotion, and 
ère long he was able to hope that the young man's robust 
constitution would withstand ail thèse terrible shocks. In 
fact, the fever visibly decreased, and a day came when the 
invalid, though still unconscious, was able to sleep quietly. 

The same day Mali eagerly took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to leave his young charge for a short time, and go 
to the neighbouring village to buy food. 

He had only been absent a few hours when André at 
last awoke from his long slumber. On opening his eyes 
he experienced the same, stupefied sensation as when he 
regained consciousness in the courtyard of the burning 
factory. But if the scène which he there gazed upon was 
horrible, the spectacle now before him surpassed the limits 
of the fantastic. 

Shut up in the small hut, the door of which Mali had 
carefuUy closed on leaving, by the dim light streaming 
through the cracks of the mats, the young man saw count- 
less strange forms moving around him. Soon his eyes 
grew accustomed to the twilight, and he distinguished with 
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horror that thèse moving forms were none other than 
serpents. They were everywhere : André saw them gliding 
hîssing along the ground, coiling themselves round the 
posts, or balancing across the roof. 

The poor învalid, almost petrîfied wîth terror, shrank 
under the blanket whîch covered hîs naked body. He 
dared not cry out nor move. Ail at once a cautions step 
was heard at the door, and a hand gently raised the 
drapery. 

Once again the young man recognîzed the charmer, and 
cried, " Mali ! Mali ! " 

Mali entered, and sweeping asîde with his foot ail the 
reptiles, who quîckly took refuge in their baskets, he went 
up to the young man. 

"At last!" exclaîmed he. " So you hâve corne back 
to life again, and this time for good, hâve you not ?" 

" But, my dear Mali," said André, still trembling; 
" where can you hâve brought me ?" 

" To my home, dear Andhra," replied the charmer. 
" The place is neither fine nor comfortable, but it was the 
only safe refuge I had to offer you. Although we are but 
two miles from Cawnpore, no one will think of coming 
to look for you hère, and not even a Sepoy would dare to 
face the old sorcerer s garrison. My sentinels seem to hâve 
frightened you. But we will not stay long hère ; and as 
soon as you are ready to start — " 

" Oh, now, at once ! '^ interrupted André impetuously. 
** I assure you I feel quite strong again, and if you will 
give me my clothes — " 
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"Gently, gently," saîd the old man, smîling. "Ail in 
good time. We will talk over that presently. Let me 
first of ail tell you the news which will give you back your 
legs sooner than any of my medicînes." 

" My father is alive ! " saîd André. 

"Maybe yes, maybe no/' replied Mali. "Directly we 
came hère I sent to Cawnpore a trustworthy lad, who 
often goes with me to fairs. It was Miana, the monkey- 
shower ; you will know him soon. The young rogue is as 
nimble and cunning as his pupil. Thanks to his drolleries, 
he was able to penetrate right into the midst of the rebels, 
who are besieging Cawnpore, and he has learnt ail I 
wanted to know. First of ail, Nana*s people believe that 
you are dead, and that your body was consumed by the 
flames, for. they could find nothing but the shreds of burnt 
clothing. This is a grand point gaîned, and one which I 
•carefully arranged before our flight. . Besides this they 
are certain that your father has escaped them, when 
the factory was being pillaged, after Nana had treacher- 
ously struck M. Bourquien with his poignard, the bandits 
rushed forward without paying any further attention to the 
apparently dead man. But when they returned to mutilate 
his corpse he had disappeared. In vain they followed the 
traces of blood as far as the jungle ; your father was so 
well concealed they could not find him. Where is he now ? 
That îs more than I know ; at any rate he has escaped his 
enemies." 

" Thank God ! " exclaimed André. " Oh, Mali, we must 
set out at once to look for him." 
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"Now thèse," contînued the charmer, "are the two 
important pièces of information brought by Miana. The 
thîrd point is that Mdlle. Bertha was indeed carried off as 
we thought, but she îs safe and sound. Besîdes thîs, ît îs 
known that Nana, after having had the intention of sending 
her to Jhansî, had her conducted to a Rajah in the north 
of Hîndoostan. To whom ? Hère again I am in doubt ; 
perhaps to one in Oude or GûrwaI, but we shall know 
in time." 

" Yes, yes, Mali," saîd André, " we will set out to look 
for them. I must find Bertha and my father." 

" Certaînly, my dear master," said Mali ; " but before 
thinking of rescuing others, we must think of saving our- 
selves, and that is not such an easy matter. First of ail, I 
beg you will excuse your servant if he entreat you to obey 
him in everything he is about to propose to you. This îs 
your only chance of beîng saved." 

" Do you not already know you may rely upon that ? " 
replied the young man with firmness. " There îs no 
master nor servant hère now; there is a feeble, power- 
less youth who entrusts himself to a loyal honest man." 

" Well, be it so," said the charmer ; " your words reassure 
me. This, then, is my plan. If you were to leave hère 
with me in your European clothes we should not go two 
miles before we were discovered and massacred. You must 
therefore adopt the Hîndoo dress." 

"I should like nothing better," saîd André, of whose 
préférence in thîs matter we are aware. 

" Very good," contînued Mali ; " but that is not enough. 
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In perîlous tîmes like thèse, everythîng is suspectée! ; at 
the first village we come to they will be sure to cry out, 
* Who is that young man the sorcerer has with hîm ? ' and 
I shall be obliged to reply, ' It is my son whom I am 
takîng about with me, and who is already my equal in the 
art of serpent-charming.' " 

"But that is impossible, my good Mali," interrupted 
André. " How can you expect me to be able to charm 
serpents ? " 

"Reassure yourself on that matter,*^ resumed the old 
man : I will undertake to make you as skilful as myself in 
a few lessons. The only important point to décide is 
whether you will agrée to play this part with me, and if 
you will allow me thus to do away with, in public, ail 
marks of respect which I owe you." 

"Anythingyou like," exclaimed André, "on condition that 
you will help me to find my father and my dear Bertha." 

"We will do our utmost," said Mali. "At présent, 
since ail is decided, and you are going to obey me, you 
will take this potion which I hâve prepared for your use ; 
it will make you sleep till to-morrow mornîng." 

" With pleasure, my good Mali." 

André swallowed the bîtter potion at one draught with- 
out making a grimace ; then, with his heart fuU of joy 
and gratitude, just as he was about to lie down on the 
couch, he suddenly exclaimed, "Come and shake hands 
with me, my dear old friend ;" and when the old man had 
pressed him with émotion to his heart, " Now good-nîght 
till to-morrow," said he, and at once fell asleep. 
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Faithful in a!l respects to his promise, André did not 
awake till late the followîng day. He felt refreshed and 
hearty, and on openîng his eyes his first thought was to 
thank God, who, in the midst of his despair, had sent hîra 
such a devoted frîend. Sitting up he gazed wîth a look 
of happiness on the humble roof which sheltered him. 
The Sun comîng in at the wide-open door gilded the 
bamboo walls, and played on the matting. How beautiful 
was Mali*s hut thus ! 

Soon André perceived that he was not alone : two 
indivîduals, unknown to hîm, were squatting on the mat, 
and seemed to be engaged in a lively but subdued con- 
versation. The first of thèse st rangers was a young 
Hindoo, a handsome youth, about André's âge ; the 
second was a fine monkey of the Langour race. 

André at once recognized in this group the lad Miana, 
whose profession the charmer had explained to hîm the 
previous evening, together wîth his exploits at Cawn- 
pore. 

Miana was on his knees before the monkey, holding an 
anîmated conversation with him by gestures, to which the 
monkey replied by makîng grimaces and winking. With- 
out knowing the language of dumb animais, André at once 
undcrstood that the young Hindoo was trying to quiet the 
big monkey, who protested agaînst such restraînt. Thînk- 
ing that he was the cause ofthis misunderstanding between 
the two frîends, André cried out quîckly, '*Good day, 
Miana." 

Mîana turned a somersault with the agility of an 
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acrobat, and wîthout evincing the least surprise that the 
young Frenchman had recognîzed him. "Good day, 
Andhra," saîd he familiarly ; " how are you ? '* 

The acquaîntance was thus made without other formai 
introduction, and a few minutes later the two lads were 

« 

quite like old friends. 

Before going out, the charmer had left some clothes for 
André. Miana helped his new friend to put on the ample 
dhoutiy and to roll the light turban round his head, but 
his bust and feet were left bare. 

" Where are the shoes, and a vest ? *' said André, with 
surprise. 

"Ha! ha!"laughed Miana; "one can easily see that 
you are a hîgh and mighty lord. But, my dear, beggars 
of our âge wear neither vest nor shoes. At the most, whcn 
it is cold, you can roll yourself up in one of Mali's serpent- 
blankets ; but as for your feet there is no remedy ; it is 
forbidden by our masters, the Brahmins, to vile, unclean 
Nâts to wear shoes, unless by spécial dispensation. I am 
not aware whether the high priest of Bhilsa has granted 
you that favour as well as Father Mali, but it is a mère 
nothing. Our master (for Mali is now your master as well 
as mine) has told me to be sure and expiai n to you ail 
the détails upon which it seems your life dépends. No 
eye, not even the most practised, must be able to detect 
that you are anything but a beggar." 

" Be it so," said André, with a half-sigh. " I will do 
whatever you wish, since it must be so." 
" Yes, my friend, it must be so," repeated Miana ; " but 
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you may be sure that \ve wîll do ail in .our power to spare 
you any trouble. In short, you wîll soon grow accustomed 
to our life. Your feet will get hardened, and very soon 
you will not feel the roughness of the ground more than I 
do. Then your uncovered body will soon be bronzed by 
the sun, and we shall havc no fear of your white skin be- 
trayîng your race." 

When Mali returned he was pleased to find the two lads 
jesting and laughing before the cabin door. Miana's bîg 
monkey provided the chief fund of entertainment His 
master desired him to give a représentation of his talents 
on the spot. Hanouman — that was the monkey's name — 
very complacently displayed his knowledge, — pretending 
to be dead, brandishing a wooden sword, or climbing in 
a second to the top of the roof; and ail to André's great 
amusement. 

" Come, come, master," said the old man at this sîght, 
*' I see that Miana has already begun your éducation. He 
is quite right, for we must make ail speed with it In a 
few days this country will be too hot for us ; we must lose 
no time in making our escape." 

" I am quite ready," said André. " Let us go at once. 
First of ail, where are we goîng." 

" According to the information I received this morning, 
there is but one direction for us to foUow. Cawnpore, 
Jhansî, and Agra, are besieged by the rebels ; Delhi, 
Meerut, and Luknow are already in their hands. Thus 
we can only fly towards the north. The Himalayan 
princes hâve declared in favour of the Englîsh, and the 
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cantons of Mussourîe serve as refuge to ail Europeans 
flyîng from the valley of the Ganges. It îs true that the 
road from Cawnpore to Mussourie îs now blocked ; thus 
we shall be oblîged to make a détour towards the north- 
west, and cross the Térai. You no doubt know that thîs 
immense marshy forest whîch skirts the base of the 
Hîmalayas îs abandoned by human beings, and its sole 
inhabîtants are înnumerable wîld beasts, and troops of 
wild éléphants and rhinoceroses. On leavîng thèse pesti- 
lentîal marshes we must cross the Dehra Doun, another 
région more inhabited, but not less dangerous. You see 
that périls crowd around us.*' 

«What matter?" said André. "We must fly; and I 
still hope to find more pity from tigers than from monsters 
in the shape of human beings who delîght in slaughter. 
Nothing daunts mè ; I am ready for anything." 

" Very good, my lord/' resumed -Mali ; " and in order 
to save precious time I am going at once to give you a 
few lessons in your new profession." And addressing 
himself to the young Hindoo, " Come, Miana," said he, 
" put away your monkey, and bring the baskets ; we are 
going to give a gênerai rehearsal." 

When the baskets were brought, Mali opened the one 
in whîch lay the beautiful cobra Sâprani ; then taking hîs 
toumril, he explained the mechanîsm of thîs primitive 
instrument. 

The toumril îs perhaps one of the earlîest flûtes invented 
by man, for it îs found figurîng on monuments more than 
forty centuries old. It is a short whistle, the upper part 

G 
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of which is inserted in a calabash, which is itself provided 
with two short recds pîerced with holes. 

" It is useless," said Mali to the young Frenchman, '* to 
attempt to play a complicated air ; content yourself with 
simply blowing through it, and raising one finger after 
the other from the holes ; the continuons and monotonous 
modulation produces the bcst effect on our reptiles, who 
are not difficult to plcase with regard to harmony. When 
once the serpent has heard the noise, it is curious to try 
and account for it ; in ordcr to do that it raises itself, and 
puffing out its hood to maintain its equilibrium, tries to 
reach the toumril, the end of which is ornamented, as you 
see, by pièces of bright-coloured glass, to fix its attention. 
Thus fascinated, it will balance itself to the movement ot 
your instrument : in a word, it will dance, as the ignorant 
say. But now try yourself." 

At the first sound that André drew from the toumril, 
Sâprani, who was asleep, quickly raised her head, came 
out of the basket, and placed herself înquisitively in front 
of the young man, who, keeping the end of the toumril 
before her, made her dance thus round the hut 

" Bravo ! bravo ! " exclaimed Mali and Miana ; " that is 
capital — very good." 

" It is very amusing," said André ; '* I could never hâve 
believed that it was so easy." 

" We shall presently go on to more difficult exercises. 
First of ail we will hâve ail our pupils out, and you shall 
charm the whole band as you did Sâprani." 

The ground was soon covered with a multi-coloured 
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swarm of serpents of ail sizes, who, attracted by the 
Sound of the toumril, raised themselves round André. 
The circle gradually grew smaller, and the young man, 
seîzed with fear, threw down his instrument, and took 
refuge in the hut, leaving his pupils very mnch surprised 
at his sudden disappearance ; but Miana's peals of laughter 
soon brought him eut again. Taking courage, he picked 
up the toumril, and succeeded in acquitting hîs task to the 
satisfaction ofhis teachers. 

The lessons wcre continued for two days. André set 
to work with such good wîll, that on the thîrd day Mali 
declared he might henceforth confront the most fastidîous 
pubUc. Not only had he learnt to charm serpents, but 
also to perform several very complicated and wonderful 
tricks, which it does not hère pertain to us to divulge. 




THE SERPF-XT CHARMER. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



IN THE JUNGLE. 



Under covcr of a darb night the three fugitives left the 
charmcr's hut. In addition to the serpent baskets, they 
carricd wîth them provisions for several days ; thus they 
wcre heavily laden. On prctcxt that Andrd's feet were 
stil! too tcnder to walk comfortably, Miana had takcn the 
young man's hcaviest burden from his shoulders, and in 
exchange, givcn Hanouman into his charge, who, disdain- 
ing to bc carried likc any ordinary monkey, capered nîmbly 
along bcside the little band of light-hearled travellers. 
In fact, gaiety sccmcd to reign in the caravan. Sustained 
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by the hope that he would soon see his beloved father and 
sister again, and also by that inexhaustible fund of self- 
confidence, the great privilège of youth, André had forgotten 
ail his troubles. In order to leave hîm little time for reflec- 
tion, Mali endeavoured to interest him in his plans for 
their proceedings. As for Miana, his natural gaiety had 
never received the least shock, and he gave fuU vent to the 
delight which this impromptu journey caused him. 

Nevertheless the pleasure of starting had by no means 
caused any necessary prudential measures to be neglected, 
and long before daybreak the little band were far into the 
depths of the jungle. 

Mali, with much wîsdom, had decided that they should 
avoid the roads and villages as long as they were in the 
neighbourhood of Cawnpore. André was so well known 
for thirty miles round, that they could not fail to meet 
some one who, well or ill-intentioned, would see through 
his disgfuise, and thus spread the news of his escape. 

The provisions they had with them would allow the 
fugitives to cross this dangerous zone. For greater précau- 
tion they travelled during the night and rested in the day- 
time in the most secluded part they could find. 

This first night the travellers made a very long march. 
Mali did not give the signal to hait till they had reached a 
deeply-entrenched nuUah, at the bottom of which flowed a 
clear stream. 

The site was most favourable. The fugitives camped at 
the bottom of the nullah, where they had some difficulty in 
taking their baggage; but once there a whole régiment 
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might hâve passed almost overhead wîthout suspecting 
theîr présence. 

André, worn out wîth fatigue, stretched hîmself with a 
feeling of infinité relief on the carpet of fine grass which 
covered the banks of the stream, whilst his companions 
organîzed the camp. Mali spread out the blankets, un- 
packed the baskets, and arranged his serpents, and Miana, 
with the characteristic skill of ail Hindoos, set to work to 
make a fi replace and collect the necessary combustibles. 
Four stones formed the hearth, and soon a brîght, clear 
fire of glowing embers was lighted ; a flat iron dish was 
placed on the stove, and in a few minutes Miana had made 
a dozen very palatable Indian cakes or tckaptis, 

" Will his high and mighty lordship deign to look upon 
his servant who brings him his dinner ? " said he, goîng 
towards André. " To my great regret I hâve teen unable 
to vary the dishes ; the first course is tcJiaptis^ the second 
is ichaptis, and the third is tckaptis. I hope that for thîs 
time your lordship will be indulgent, and that you will 
pardon your humble slave." And springing over his stove 
he dropped on one knee before André, and presented the 
cakes to him with great mock humility. 

•' By divine Rama ! ^' exclaimed Mali indignantly, " I 
believe this impudent young beggar Miana means to make 
fun of you, my lord. My stick shall teach him to — " 

'^ No, no, dear master,*' said André, laughing, and stîU 
stretched at his ease; "Miana is perfectly justified in 
making game of me. I allow myself to be waîted upon as 
though I had still servants, and I lie hère whilst you, an 
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old man, are workîng. You must both of you excuse me 
this tîme. I am very weary after our long march, and am 
not yet accustomed to thèse clothes, but henceforth I shall 
expect to share your work at ail times, and not only in 
public." 

" But, Andhra/' exclaîmed Mîana, " it was only my fun. 
You know very well that a Nât like myself is much too 
proud to waît upon a Sahib." 

" No, no," continued André, *' you are my brother and 
not my servant, and the only master hère is Mali, whom 
we must both obey/' 

The charmer tried to protest against thîs, but the young 
man silenced hîm, and as they were ail dying of hunger, 
the repast was quickly despatched. After the frugal dinner 
and a draught of water from the brook, they each lay 
down on their blanket, and prepared to sleep till evening. 

" Supposing any one should surprise us whilst we are 
asleep/' said André, " we shall be caught without a chance 
of defending ourselves. Would it not be better to sleep in 
turns, leaving one to act as sentinel ? " 

" That would be little good,'* said Miana; "we are ail 
too tired, and besides we hâve a sentinel who will not allow 
us to be surprised ; Hanouman, like ail monkeys, is a great 
coward ; the least suspicious noise, whether from man or 
beast, alarms him, and he sets up his Hou ! hou ! which 
would soon awaken us. Good-night ;" and setting the 
example, he roUed himself round in his blanket. 

No suspicious noise alarmed Hanouman, and our travel- 
1ers were able to rest undisturbed. 
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In the evenîng they had another repast, and André 
însisted on beîng înîtiated înto the art of making tchaptis, 
the mysterîcs of which he had soon penetrated ; the art 
consîsting in kneading the barley with water, and flattening 
it ont în the shape of a pancake on a red-hot îron plate. 

As soon as the stars were visible in the heavens, Mali 
gave the order for departure, and each took up his burden 
and again entered the jungle. 

Perhaps the reader, following André in his painful 
Odyssey, pictures him now entering a dense forest, through 
the thîck foliage of whose gigantic trees, worthy of tropical 
végétation, not a single ray of light can penetrate, The 
Indian jungle is not a forest of this kind. The trees hère 
are scarce and stunted, and the mass of végétation îs com- 
posed of nothing but thorny, prickly brushwood, forming 
impassable barriers, but separated one from another by 
grassy plots, often of considérable extent. This is the 
jungle, properly speaking; which is quite distinct from 
the forest. In reality, the jungle is but the abandoned 
plains of a fertile soil, which the work of man will one day 
turn to good account. It covers a vast surface of India, 
though this fine country, with its two hundred millions of 
inhabitants, ail agrîculturîsts, is one of the best cultivated 
countries in the world. Not that India has no forests ; on 
the contrary, its forests extend over an immense area, and 
are unrivalled for their picturesque grandeur. 

Travelling in the jungle is thus comparatively easy, and 
André, already somewhat inured, now walked as nimbly as 
his companions. 
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Besîdes thîs, the fugitives rested from tîme to tîme, and 
Mali tried to enliven the hait by some story, or a few words 
of encouragement ; the remainder of the time they walked 
on in silence, out of précaution. 

" If we continue walking in this way," said he to the 
young people, when at break of day they were resting 
before entering upon the last stage of their journey, "we 
shall hâve passed Lucknow to-morrow, and then for a few 
days we can take the public road without fear of being 
recognized, for it is indispensable for us to renew our stock 
of provisions before we enter the terrible Térai. So a little 
more courage, my sons, and onward we go ; we must not 
let daylight surprise us hère." 

They ail three rose, and were about to take up their 
burdens, when a measured sound of bells tinkling gaily in 
the silence of the nîght startled them. 

"Do you hear that?'* said Miana; "It is a traveller 
coming this way. We shall be caught.** 

In truth the sound rapidly drew nearer, and they could 
already distinguish the murmur of voices above the noise 
of the bells. 

" Throw down your burden,*' said Mali to André, " and 
hide yourself in that underwood. Above ail, whatever 
happens, do not stir." 

André unhesitatingly obeyed the charmer, and glided 
under the bushes, whilst his companions lay down on the 
ground beside the baskets. 

A moment later, an enormous black mass came out into 
the clearing, and rapidly approached them. It was a huge 
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elcphant, caiT>'ing a heavy bell on either side, which rang 
wîth îts movements. Eléphants tread so quîetly that ît îs 
thc custom thus to suspend veiy large bells at theîr sides 
whcn they arc travelling, in order to wam carnages of theîr 
approach. 

Thîs elcphant was, în fact, equipped for a journey ; for 
bcsidcs thc bells it carrîed a ladder, and its back was hidden 
bencath a closed haodahy an immense case Hke an omnibus 
whîch would casily hâve held several persons. 

Men on horseback surrounded and preceded the éléphant. 
One of thcm, their chief undoubtedly, rode at theîr head, 
and gave vent aloud to his îU-humour. 

" By red Kali," he was saying, " thîs cursed jungle 
scems to hâve no end ! May Siva cast ail guides înto 
hell, and ail the village chicfs go wîth them ! You shall 
ail hang for thîs. That wretched animal of a guide coolly 
brings us the wrong way, and then you let him sneak off 
ail at once. What would our master say if he saw me 
groping about hère ? Is there not one among you donkeys 
capable of distînguishing north from south } " 

It appeared that the captain was no better able to find 
his whercabouts than hîs men, for he looked toward the 
horizon, already streakcd with the faint light of dawn, with- 
out bcing any the wîscr. Ail at once hîs glance fell upon 
the two bcggars, who lay quite still beside theîr baskets. 
1 le spurred on hîs horse and went towards them. 

" Sah\m ! good pcople," saîd he ; " can you oblige me by 
showîng me thc way to Lucknow t " 

Mali and Miana quîckly sprang to theîr feet, and 
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bowed respectfuUy to the stranger. Then the charmer 
speakingy saîd, — 

"Dread lord, you hâve but to tell your driver to turn 
hîs elephant's head towards the pale light you sec yonder, 
and în less than an hour you wîll be under the walls of 
Lucknow the glorîous." 

" Thanks for your information/' replied the captain ; 
"but perhaps you are goîng the same way ; in that case 
you can put us in the right road." Then, regarding the old 
man more attentîvely, " It seems to me I know your face. 
Are you not Mali, the great serpent-charmer, the old friend 
and counsellor of our master ?" 

** I am indeed Mali," simply replied the charmer ; " but 
your servant does not remember your lordshîp." 

" What ! you hâve forgotten Doda, he to whom the 
queen-mother gave the charge of the prince's hoiikas ? " 

"Ah I now I well remember ; but that was so long ago." 

" Yes, ît is long ago, my poor Mali. The goddess Maya 
is blind ; whilst thou art fallen from grandeur into 
poverty, I hâve rîsen. The other day I was but tchoubdar^ 
Prince Doundou's herald, now I am captain of the army of 
the Peichva, the sovereign master of both Indias. My 
gallant conduct at the siège of Cawnpore won me this 
signal honour." 

" Is our lord Nana, whom God protect, now master of 
Cawnpore.?" questîoned the charmer. 

"Yes, that hive of infidels has fallen into our hands," said 
the captain. ** They made an obstînate résistance, and at 
one tîme we feared we should hâve to give in. But you 
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well know how fertile our beloved Prince Nana is în ex- 
pédients. Having been intimately acquainted with General 
Wheeler, he made honourable proposais to him. He offered 
to allow him to retire with arms and baggage, and to provide 
boats to take avvay the women and chiidren. General 
Wheeler hesitated at first ; then Nana Sahib had an inter- 
view with him, and the old imbécile took in everything he 
said. The following day the English soldiers passed in 
défile before us, carrying arms and baggage, followed by 
their trembling wives and chiidren. We presented arms to 
them, and they ail embarked. Scarcely had their boats 
reached the middle of the river, — I laugh still when I think 
of it, — when Nana went on to the Statî Chowra Quay, and 
waved his hand to the vanquished, to which they replied by 
taking off their hats. Of course you can understand that 
Nana did not mean any politeness to those sons of dogs : 
his waving his hand was but a signal. In the twinkling of 
an eye we unmasked our batteries and fired on them. 
The boats were soon swamped, half the people in them 
were drowned, and the other half saved themselves by 
swimming, and sought refuge on the shore, where we 
despatched them with our swords. It was a fine sight, the 
river was red with blood ! '* 

" Wretch ! " muttered Mali. 

" I beg your pardon ? " said the captain. 

" I said/' replied Mali, " that God avenges those He 
loves." 

" Yes, indeed," continued Doda, " one cannot mîstake the 
signal protection of mighty Kali in this case. I was very 
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much anrioyed to be oblîged to leave the scène just when 
the fun was best, but Nana has taken înto hîs head to pro- 
tect the daughter of Bourquîen Sahib, on' pretext of her 
grandmother beîng a Holkar. He commîssîoned me to 
hâve her conducted to Lucknow to the court of Nawab 
Nazim, and I answer for her life wîth my head. But are 
y ou not goîng to Lucknow, as I asked y ou just now ? We 
might make the journey together." 

" Impossible, my lord,*' saîd Mali. " I am goîng in the 
opposite direction to the faîr at Hardwar with my com- 
panion, Mîana, and I cannot change my route." 

'^ Ah, well, be ît so," replied the captain ; " besides hère 
îs daybreak. Good-bye, then, and thanks ! " With thèse 
words Doda rejoined his companions, who had already 
taken the direction indicated by Mah*. 

Trembling with fear and scarcely daring to breathe, the 
two Hindoos stood motionless, listening to the last tinkling 
of bells as it grew fainter and fainter in the distance. Then 
only did they call André. 

The young man bounded from hîs hîdîng-place, and 
threw himself in the charmeras arms. 

" Oh, Mali ! " he exclaimed, '* I hâve heard everything. 
My sister Bertha was there ! and those wretches are carry- 
ing her away. How could I hâve stopped there motionless 
when I felt her so near ? Perhaps it would hâve given her 
courage could she hâve seen me.'* 

*' Do you think so, my lord ? " said Mali quickly. " Had 
you shown yourself we should ail hâve been lost, without 
saving your sister, who would hâve witnessed another 
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scène of slaughter. You hâve heard there is no pity in the 
hearts of thèse tigers." 

" True, that alone restrained me. Still I hâve heard that 
Bertha Uves and that Nana protects her. Whyorfor what 
end I know not ; but his clemency wîll allow us to save my 
sister. Let us press on, let us press on ; I am ail 
impatience to reach Mussourie. We must surely find 
people there who will help us in our task." 
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He worked the bout with a vignur quiti 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FESTIVAL AT NANDAPOOR. 

The unexpected meeting with Nana's emissaries wamed 
our fugitives that ail danger of beîng discovered was not 
yet at an end ; thus they took greater précaution than ever, 
travelling only through the densest parts of the jungle. 
They marched the whole night without stopping, and 
passed the day in somc almost impénétrable thîcket 

Fortunately, no further encounters took place, and on 
the fifth day the travellers reached the outskirts of the vast 
jungle. Before them now lay a smiling landscape. The 
gently undulating plain extended to the horizon, where, 
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above the dark lîne of forests, could be seen the blue crest 
of a spur of the Himalayas. Splendîd crops covered the 
land, and hère and there were villages surrounded by rîch 
orchards. Large herds of cattle and buffaloes were grazîng 
în extensive paddocks, and the far-off voîces of herdsmen 
calling to each other at certain întervals could be heard in 
the distance. 

Peaceful as was the scène, it did not seem to tempt our 
travellers, who had corne to a standstill at the outskirt of the 
jungle, and were concertîng together as to the best measures 
to take. 

" It is no good hesîtatîng," said the charmer ; " whatever 
fears we may hâve, we cannot draw back now. That black 
line which you see yonder is the Térai. Three days' march 
will bring us there. But we must renew our provisions 
before we go further. There is no way of doîng that but 
to make for those villages, and as we hâve no money we 
must work for what we want." 

** Ah ! that is just what I dread most,'* interrupted André, 
" as long as I had no other spectators than you two, ît ail 
seemed easy enough, but now I begin to feel nervous. Only 
think, the least error on my part may cost you your life, 
for in betraying myself I shall betray you/* 

" Don't be alarmed," said Miana ; " I can tell you we 
shall hâve somethîng to do not to allow ourselves to be 
eclipsed by you ; and had I not lately taught Hanouman 
a quite original trick, I should feel very uneasy myself." 

**Well," interposed Mali, "we cannot draw back now. 
The memory of those you love will protect and sustain you 
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in thèse severe trials. But one word more. You know that 
I am to pass for your father and master, I must therefore 
treat you accordingly, and you will not be offended if my 
words are wanting in respect ? " 

" That is already agreed, my good Mali," replied the 
young man. 

"' Forward then," said the charmer, "and let us be on our 
guard." 

After an hour's march they found themselves on the 
banks of a magnificent river, proudly roUing its waters, like 
ail the tributaries of the Ganges, between high perpendicular 
banks. 

' " This is the Gogra,*' said Mali, " one of the finest tribu- 
taries of our father Ganges. Its blue limpid waters descend 
from among the glaciers which cover the brow of Mount 
Kaïlas, the dwelling-place of our gods. Although it is not 
deep, and I well know a ford, I shall take good care not to 
let you run any rîsk in that way, for its waters abound with 
sharp-teethed gavials, more terrible still than ordinary croco- 
diles. If I am not mistaken that town we can see yonder 
is Nandapoor, the city of Siva's steed. In that case, by 
following up the river on this side, we are sure to find a 
ferry man who will take us across." 

A few minutes later they knocked at the door of the 
ferryman's hut. An old man appeared, and without saying 
a word led them to his boat, moored on the shore. When 
they had taken their seats, he placed himself in the 
bows, and provided with a long pôle, worked the boat 
with a vigour quite surprising for a man of his âge. 

H 
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" Father/' Mali asked hîm, " is not that Nandapoor I see 
yonder, with the lofty mandil surmounted by a golden sun ? " 

" You are right/' replied the ferryman. " You are no 
doubt going to the niclay which is held during two days , 
before the Jchaori of Nanda. On hearing of the success of 
our armies against the vile English, the high-priest ordaîned 
that offerings should be made to the Red Goddess, and the 
country people are flocking in from ail parts to be présent 
at this solemnity. Hâve you not been invited to take part 
in the festival ? " 

" Yes and no, father/* said the charmer. " I hâve indeed 
heard that the mêla will be brilliant ; but I am not aware 
whether the high-priest wU require our services." 

" Yet there is a young man who would make a fine figure 
in the Nanda Potidja,'* continued the ferryman, pointing 
to André. " Is he a Nât like yourself .? " 

" Certainly," quickly replied Mali ; " he is my son." 

"Ah, indeed! WelV go to the Brahmîn Soumrou, 
tell him I sent you, and you will be well received." 

And pushing his boat ashore with a vigorous effort, the 
ferryman landed our friends, and wished them good-day 
without demanding any payment; beggars beîng considered 
as sacred persons, hâve nothing to pay for services rendered 
them. 

Nandapoor îs a place which might serve as a type of the 
small towns of ail the upper valley of the Ganges. Crown- 
ing a slight élévation formed by the débris of its ancient 
ruins, it is surrounded with a high mud wall, and has four 
entrance-gates, at which terminate as many roads, running 
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from a large square occupyîng the centre of the town. Thîs 
square îs the forum ; around it are situated the houses 
of the patel^ or mayor, and the leading meii, members 
of the pantchayety or parochîal assembly ; the tannahy or 
town-hall and lastly, the temple, which rears its lofty 
spire hîgh above the heavy-sculptured porticoes. The 
houses, with tiled roofs, and walls of pise, ornamented with 
paîntîngs, border the exquisitely clean, flagged streets. 
There is not a nation more scrupulously clean than the 
Hindoos, and the smallest hamlet of Oude, or of Hin- 
doostan would certainly put to shame our good villagers, 
whose dwellings would rarely compare favourably with 
those ôf this reputed savage, or at least uncivilized people. 

Mali, followed by hîs two acolytes, was received at the 
town-gates by cries of delight from a group of children, who 
soon flocked after the charmers. 

•*Ah, Nâts! Nâts!'' cried the little urchins, clapping 
their hands. " Come and see the fine monkey,*^ saîd one, 
at whom Hanouman, safely perched on Miana's shoulder, 
was making a grimace. " What are you going to show 
us ? " said another to André ; " do you charm serpents, or 
do you juggle with swords ? " 

The crowds in the streets parted to stare cu- 
riously at the Nâts^ and were not slow in crîticîzing the 
strangers. 

"Just look," said a vénérable old dame, wearing a 
Saree of gold brocaded silk ; ** see what a majestic air 
the old man has with his long white beard and his red 
mantle. One would think he were the wise Vichamitra, the 

H 2 
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architect and counsellor of the gods, whose portrait my 
husband had painted on the front of our house." 

" Indeed ! " remarked her neighbour ; " what do you say 
to the two lads wîth him ? The one îs as fair and well- 
formed as Krîchna himself ; the other, with hîs dark eyes 
and bronzed face and the monkey on hîs shoulder, re- 
sembles the divine companion of Rama." 

" I believe I hâve seen that old man before/' added a 
third. " Two years ago, my husband, who îs a coppersmîthi 
havîng by mistake drunk some water whîch a parîah had 
touched, was oblîged to go and purîfy himself in the waters 
of the Betwa, to wash away the stain. I accompanied him, 
and I am sure I saw the eldest of those three making his 
serpents dance before the golden statue of the Good 
Goddess." 

The charmers, wholly indiffèrent to thèse remarks, con- 
tinued their way towards the place where the mêla was ^to 
be held, followed ail the time by the crowd of urchins, 
which kept increasing, until a tall man, armed with a short 
pike, came from among the people and advanced towards 
the strangers. Directly they saw him the troop of boys 
dispersed in ail directions, and the man bowing to Mali, 
said, — 

" Ram-ram, my father. I am the kotwal " (the apparitor) 
" of the community. It is my business to fînd shelter for 
strangers, and give them water. Follow me with your com- 
panîons, and I will take you out of this crowd, for you seem 
to need rest." 

'*Thanks, kotwaldjil' replied Mali. "I am come to 
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Nandapoor wîth my son and servant to take part in the 
mêla^ and I wîsh to speak to the Brahmîn Soumrou." 

^* Be ît as you wish," saîd the apparitor. " There is the 
house of the vénérable Soumrou quîte near us on the 
square. I saw hîm come down the steps from the temple a 
few minutes, ago, so he is most likely at home now. I 
will take you to him, and announce you." 

The three friends followed theîr guide and stopped in 
front of the house of the Brahmin, who, when înformed of 
their présence by the kotwal, soon appeared. He was a 
short, stout man, but very dignifîed ; hîs face and skull 
were well shaven ; over his spotless white garments hung 
his only ornament — a triple cord of bluish colour, em- 
blematical of his high office. On seeîng him, the three 
travellers put down their baskets and prostrated themselves 
before him. 

" Hail, strangers ! " said the Brahmin kindly. " Arise 
and be welcome. This evening the people gather before 
the altar of red Kali, the wife of Siva. One of you, the 
youngest perhaps, can lend me his services in the solemnity. 
Till then the portîcoes of the temple will serve you as 
shelter, and the kâmdar " (steward) " will brîng you some 
food from the offerings. Go ;*' and without awaiting a 
reply, this majestic personage turned slowly away and re- 
entered his house. 

Still conducted by the apparitor, the travellers went 
towards the temple, where, according to the Brahmin's 
command, they were soon installed in one of the rooms 
looking on to the sanctuary. 
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André could not help shuddering as he walked under 
the stone vaults sculptured with hîdeously grinning 
monsters. But shaking off thîs first impression, he curiously 
noted the mysteries forbidden to the eye of the infidel. 
The room where they were lodged looked, as we hâve 
said, on to the sanctuary itself. To tell the truth, it was 
but an immense stone building ; overlooking the court were 
balconies where the higher classes sat to watch the 
solemnities. Through the wide opening communicating 
with thè temple, could be seen the immense stone altar 
on which was throned the statue of the hideous Kali, the 
basest personification of idolatry that ever man invented. 
With threatenîng, scowling face, brow decked with a crown 
of human skulls, the idol brandished its ten arms, each hold- 
ing a terrible weapon or some répulsive symbol. Its feet 
rested on a marble lion. The altar, the pavement, and the 
columns were painted dark-red, intended to imîtate the 
colour of blood. 

"What!" exclaimed André, ail at once, tuming to the 
old charmer, **is it before this horrible idol that ail the 
people are coming to worship ? " 

** Yes, indeed, my lord," replied Mali ; " it is Kali, the 
powerful goddess ; it is she who, according to our belief, 
disposes of the lives of ail human beings." 

** Yes. I know,'* continued the young man ; " Kali per- 
sonifies terror. This goddess must hâve blood, and lately 
blood has flowed in torrents round her altars. Did not the 
Thugs formerly make most frightful sacrifices in her 
honour ? and at the présent time Nana Sahib îs slaying 
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thousands of innocent victîms to gain the favour of the 
terrible Dourga. And you, Mali, a just, tender-hearted, 
generous man, can you accept this impious worship which 
would make the Divine Creator lower than the beast ? you 
who hâve saved the innocent, will you prostrate yourself 
before this monster, and do you expect me to lend my aid 
in its glorification ? No, no ; never ! " 

" Alas ! my lord," said Mali gently, " do not speak so 
loudly. Thèse walls themselves, could they hear, would 
crumble down and crush you. This is the worship of our 
fathers ; unable to dispute it, I accept it such as it is. I 
hâte bloodshed and murder, and in that I follow the law of 
the Védas and Pouranas. But thèse books teach me also 
that above thèse gods whom you abhor, there is a spirit, 
a Being all-powerful, eternal, and uncreated, — ^who îs ail 
goodness and ail gentleness. And since the Hindoos 
hâve raised no altar to Him, Him alone I adorç, 
in that sky whith He has gemmed with stars, in those 
mountains which He has uplifted, in those mighty flowing 
rivers ; in a word, in ail nature so great and beautiful. I 
do what is right without murmuring, without complaining 
of the errors of mankind whom you first taught me to love 
and pardon. As to the honours to be rendered to Kali, I 
can understand how répulsive they must be to you, but the 
high-priest has spoken ; remember that inobeying his orders, 
you make a step towards the rescue of your sister and father.'* 

" You are always right,'* said André impetuously. " I 
will charm, I will dance, I will do anything you wish, if that 
can save those who arc dearer to me than life." 
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As the hîgh-priest had saîd, the travellers receîved a 
copious supply of rîce and cakes. Then towards evening the 
Brahmîn Soumrou came to explaîn to Malî the part whîch 
he was to play with the help of hîs companîons. André's 
appearance seemed to strike hîm forcibly. 

" Who is this youth you hâve with you ? " saîd he to the 
old man. 

" He who stands near you," humbly replîed the charmer, 
*' is my son, Andhra. The other is my servant, Miana." 

*• Then I must really congratulate you on having such a 
handsome son," continued Soumrou ; " to look at hîm, one 
would take him for a prince rather than a NâL But I know 
you sorcerers think little of stealing other people's children, 
and I suspect that youth hasvery little iViî/ blood în his veins." 

Mali raised his hands in sign of protest, and the two 
lads merely smiled. When the prîest had gone, Miana 
capered about în hîgh delight, exclaîming : " Now we are 
saved. If the great Soumrou, the înfallible oracle, has 
not been able to distinguish a European in our friend 
Andhra, no one else will discover him." 

When nîght had fallen, the immense drums placed under 
the porch of the temple were beaten, and the large hall 
of the tchaori was quickly thronged. 

The Brahmin temples are divided into two distinct 
parts. The first, the tchaori^ is a pavillon, the heavy stone 
roof of which is simply supported by columns allowing the 
air and lîght to circulate freely ; ît is hère the faithful take 
their places. The second, of no less dimensions, the 
inandily is a massive building crowned with a lofty stone 
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spire ; îts only visible opening looks on to the tchaori, This 
is the sanctuary. 

When the people were ail gathered in the hall of the 
tchaori, the doors of the sanctuary opened and the sacred 
îdol was displayed to the eyes of the faithful, brilliantly 
illuminated, decked with garlands of flowers, and apparently 
waving its numerous arms. 

This apparition was receîved with enthusiastic cries on 
the part of the assembly, who, provided with flowers, 
covered the idol with a shower of sweet-scented pro- 
jectiles. Then the cymbals sounded, and the crowd began 
to shriek and howl. Suddenly, on the daïs in front of the 
altar, appeared a young man dressed like a god. He 
wore a golden tiara on his brow, the flowîng bands of 
which mingled with his haïr. Innumerable gold bracelets 
and pearl necklaces enhanced the élégance of his almost 
naked body, the whiteness of which contrasted vividly 
with the red drapery round his waist. In one hand he held 
a long golden wand ; în the other, a short ivory flûte. 

With împassive countenance and gestures as stiff as 
those of the îdol, the young man extended his wand 
toward the fascinated crowd, whilst a murmur of admiration 
ran through their ranks. Then turnîng towards Kali, 
André struck the idol with perhaps too great a zest. Im- 
mediately, as though the goddess felt herself insulted, ail 
her arms seemed to move, and from each out came a long 
serpent and glided to the ground. The young man was 
soon surrounded by a threatening circle; then with his 
flûte he began to charm his assaîlants, who danced before 
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the altar, keepîng time to the music. Takîng the largest 
of the reptiles, an enormous python three yards long, he 
raised it in the air, and coiled it round the idoles n eck. 

The enthusiasm of the crowd was now indescribable ; 
on ail sides rose cries of " Ouah ! ouah ! chavach ! 
chavach!" (It is an avatar! it is Krichna himself!) On 
turning round, André again waved his golden sceptre over 
the assembly with an imperious gesture, and ail heads 
were bowed low ; beforc thcy raised them the demi-god had 
disappeared. 

When André returned to the room where the Brahmins 
were sitting, he was received with marks of the lîveliest ad- 
miration. The high-priest, Soumrou, rose, and saîd to hîm,-^ 

" Young Andhra, the hand of Mahadeo must needs bave 
rested on thy brow, for never could simple Nât thus hâve 
electrified our faithful. Stay with us henceforth. After 
having purified thyself in the waters of the Trivenî, I wîll 
give thee a sacred charge, and thou shalt spend an honoured 
life in this temple." 

" Know you not, my lord, that thèse honours are not 
destincd for me ? " replied André ; " I am but an unclean 
Nàt; and besides, hâve not the Pouranas said, *The Son is 
but the first servant of his father ' ? My father, Mali^ is old 
If I leave him, who will care for him ? My duty îs to 
follow him, as of old the dog followed the glorious Pandous 
even to Hades." 

The Brahmins applauded the young man's words ; then 
Soumrou, turning towards Mali, said to him, — 

" The gods hâve given thee a treasure of which I cannot 
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rob thee. Go thy way. Hère are two gold rupees whîch 
the Good Goddess herself charged me to give thee. As to 
thee, Andhra, take this copper ring, on which is engraven 
a trident ; and if ever thou shouldst want assistance or 
refuge, fearlessly enter the temples of Kali, where thou 
wilt be in safety. 

The hîgh-prîest waved his hand to the three companions, 
who now left the temple, for the mysteries which were to 
take up the whole night could not be accomplished in theîr 
présence. 

" We will start at daybreak," said Mali ; " so let us make 
haste and get a little rest away from this noisy crowd." 
Then speaking to Andhra, he said, — 

" Thou hast gained a most important victory. Hence- 
forth the ring from Soumrou will protect and shelter thee 
from ail suspicion." 
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The place which Mali chose. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE HIMALAYAN TÉRAÏ. 

The Téraï îs an unique région of the world. The traveller 
who has journeyed through the virgin forests of the Amazon, 
or who, hatchet in hand, has cleft a path through the 
savannahs of Guiana or the wilds of the Gaboon, has seen 
nothing to be compared to the luxuriant grandeur of the 
terrible Himalayan marshes, From the shores of the Sutledj 
to the Brahmapootra, ît forms an uninterrupted Une five hun- 
dred miles in length, separatîng the fertile plains of the 
Ganges from the first outlyîng spur of the Himalayas. 
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Protected from the north wind by thîs gîgantîc wall, which 
rears îtself upward to an altitude of more than eîght thousand 
yards, the soil of the Téraï boils, one maysay, beneath the 
fierce rays of the meridian sun. It would be but a parched 
désert, dîd not the mountaîn déluge ît wîth the torrents of 
water flowîng unceasîngly from its glaciers ; it is therefore 
a marsh, but a marsh covered with the most beautiful 
forest în the world. The soil heated and moistened 
yields a végétation, the exubérance of which gives some 
idea of the flora which covered the globe before the création 
of man^ when thîs tliin terrestrial crust, scarcely covering 
the burning lava, received the full force of the cataracts of 
the sky, as yet unconfined to the bed of the sea. Deep in 
the heart of the Himalayan marsh gigantic trees tower 
upwards with arching boughs, higher than the boldest 
builder of our basilicas ever dreamed of reaching. Then, 
as though the ground were not enough for them, innumer- 
able filaments, adventive roots, drop from the branches and 
swing to and fro în the breeze, till at last they reach the 
soil, where they become împlanted, and, in theîr turn, shoot 
up în gigantic columns, thin and straight, supporting the 
arches of the mother vault. A tangled mass of creepers 
entwîne the trunks, and adorn this arborescent architecture, 
whilst myriads of orchids of dazzling corolla, gem the 
columns and stems. At the foot of thèse giant trees are 
tufted clumps of bamboo, the stems of which, a foot thîck 
at theîr base, grow gradually thinner and curve out like 
jets of fireworks, to a height of more than a hundred feet. 
Lastly, ail over the marshes in the beds of the muddy 
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streams, the sacred ïotus, wîth flesh-coloured petals, spreads 
out îts broad leaves ; the golden iris bristies, with îts 
sword-blades, and myriads of flowers hang în clusters over 
the crumbling banks. 

In thèse thickets, impénétrable to man, îs an animal life 
no less powerful. The enormous royal tiger, the léopard, 
and the panther hère dispute for the antelope and deer, 
without daring to attack the taciturn primitive buU or the 
wild boar. Eléphants wander about în troops, making 
paths through the clumps of bamboo, and pass their days 
in indolent enjoyment, plunged in the tepid waters, which 
are abandoned to them by the scared crocodile with its 
thousand teeth, and the alligator of triangular jaw. In 
the profoundest depths of the forest, the stupid rhinocéros 
burrows its lair. The branches are thronged with quad- 
rumanes, black-faced langours, red-pouched monkeys, 
baboons, and birds with golden and silver plumage flash 
through the dark foliage, which the quaker peacocks, 
screeching paroquets, and noisy parrots fiU with their 
deafening discord. Among the mossy trunks glide the 
terrible python, the black cobra, and a hundred kinds of 
venomous reptiles. Lastly, swarming by thousands, in the 
boiling marsh, are scorpions, centipedes, scolopendra, and 
monstrous spiders. 

But tigers, rhinoceroses, boas, and scorpions, are but 
paltry enemies compared to that which awaits man in the 
Himalayan Téraï. Much more terrible still is the malaria. 
Beneath the dark vault of forest, where the air can scarcely 
circulate, the heavy atmosphère, charged with vapours in 
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whîch the thermometer mounts to 160°, is saturated wîth 
poisons dîstilled from the venomous plants so numerous în 
thèse parts. This atmosphère is deadly to an unacclima- 
tîzed European ; and he need not expose himself to ît for 
long months, — a few hours suffice for him to feel its terrible 
effects. The Hîndoo, or one born in India, can resist it 
longer, but even he is forced to yield. 

In vain man would contend, tempted by the promises of 
the fruitful soil : he has vanquished wild beasts, he has 
expelled reptiles, has raised towns and palaces there where 
stood the giants of the forest ; but, in its turn, the pesti- 
lential malaria has vanquished him — has driven him away ; 
and at the présent time abandoned cities and deserted 
palaces stand alone în the midst of the again freed forests, 
bearîng witness of thèse fruitless struggles. However, the 
Téraï has its human înhabitants. Thèse are the Métchis, 
— misérable savages, pariahs of humanity, half wild beasts, 
— who wander about naked in the midst of thèse solitudes, 
waging perpétuai war with man and beast. 

Such was the région that Mali had resolved to cross 
wîth hîs young companions ; such were the numerous 
formidable enemies he feared not to confront. 

However, when after a three days' march from Nanda- 
poor, the fugitives reached the border of the black forest, ' 
above whîch gleamed the white summits of the Himalayas, 
the old charmer thought it hîs duty to forewarn André. 
He pictured tp him ail the dangers which we hâve just 
enumerated, and finished by saying that there was yet 
tîme to draw back. 
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" Is there îndeed no other road that we can take ?'* asked 
the young man. 

" No, my lord," replied Mali. " I hâve said so before, 
and the information I gathered at Nandapoor confirmed 
my words. To the east, the south, and the west, our 
enemies are masters ; the north alone remains, and to the 
north lies the Téraï. However, your disguîse is so com- 
plète, that should you think it advisable, we can remain in 
this country in safety, and await the end of the horrible 
mutiny." 

" Then, if I understand rightly, it is you who dread the 
Téraï ? " said André, and his voice quivered as he spoke. 

" By no means," replied the old man. " Mali says what 
he means, and the Téraï alarms him no more than it does 
Miana. This is not the first time we hâve been this way 
together ; and, even though we did dread it, what would 
we not face to save you ? " 

" Is it I, then ? I who would draw back ? " exclaimed 
the young man. ** From hère I can see the summits at the 
foot of which I shall recover my liberty, where I can work 
to save my dear ones ! and think you I am to be cowed by 
any danger, real or îmaginary, which you are ready to 
confront out of pure dévotion to myself .^^ Come, Mali, 
lead the way, and you shall see whether a Frenchman is 
more frightened of tigers than a Hindoo ! " 

Mali warmly grasped the young man*s hand, and smiled. 
He well knew that André would not draw back, and his 
successive doubts were but the tactics by which he now 
hoped to keep up the young man's sanguine spirits. 
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A few hours later they were makîng theîr way under the 
dense vaults of foliage, in Indian file, along a narrow 
éléphant track. 

André, far from showîng any alarm, went înto raptures 
over the marvellous végétation ; and as henceforth they 
had nothîng to fear from îndîscreet ears, Mîana and 
he discoursed wîthout restraînt on the beautîes around 
them. 

"That îs nothîng ! " cried Mîana, on seeîng André admire 
a gigantîc tree, multîplying îtself tîll its thousand arched 
buttresses looked like a Gothic cathedral. "When we 
corne to my country I will show you trees which will make 
thèse look like matches." 

** Thou art a good patrîot, which is about ail thy words 
prove," said André, smiling. " Trees larger than thèse 
would make a forest of themselves. But are we going into 
thy country ? " 

" Certainly,*' replîed Miana. " At least, it is a country 
which I may call mine. I don't know where I was born. 
Àll I know is that my father was a Nât and a sword juggler. 
Although I was very young at the time, I can remember 
having seen him in the streets of towns, making swords fly 
round him. Our home, a poor hut, was near the gâtes of 
Mussourie. We scarcely ever stayed there, but spent our 
time on the roads, going from one fair to another. We 
travelled ail together, my father, mother, and two sisters 
older than myself. Whilst my father juggled, my mother 
played the tam-tam and my sisters danced ; they had given 
me a monkey, and my artless performances were highly 

I 
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apprecîated by the spectators. One day we set out for the 
fair at Hardwar. You know, ît îs the finest in the world, 
The Ganges, which issues from the mountains at thîs spot, 
has marvellous virtues : its waters cleanse the body and 
soûl from ail impurîtîes. That year more than two hun- 
dred thousand pilgrims were gathered at Hardwar. YoU 
cannot imagine what a sight ît was, thîs crowd heaped 
together in the narrow valley of the river ! The people werç 
almost walkîng on the top of each other. However, my 
father was well satisfied, for charitable people were not 
wanting, and he was doing a good tradê. Ali at once ît 
was rumoured that iht pêtmadiy which you call the choiera, 
had broken out. In a few days one half of the pilgrims 
were attacked ; and thus, one after another, I saw ail my 
relations perish." 

" Yes," said Mali, " ît was frîghtful. It was în 1848. A 
hundred thousand persons died at Hardwar alone; then 
the scourge spread over the whole of India, and în a few 
months made three million victims." * 

" Yes," added André, " my poor father has even told 
me that the plague extended to Europe, where ît made 
great ravages." 

"There I was left alone," contînued Miana» "a poor 
child of six years old. And in the gênerai alarm no one 
paid any attention to me. I should certaînly hâve died of 
want and fear had not a man, seeing me wandering alone 
in the camp, questioned me. I told him my sad story. 
He took me by the hand, and led me away with hîm ; 
since then he has always cared for me. It was Mali." 
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"Our good Mali !" exclaîmed André, pressing the old 
man's hand. " You were not tellîng the truth then, when 
yôu told us at Gandapoor that you had never done a good 
action în your life." 

" My sons," saîd the old charmer, vîsibly affected, and în 
order to avoid the young man's praîses, " I hâve an im- 
portant pièce of advice to give you. If either of you 
should lose your way, which would not be impossible, in 
this dark forest, remember that to get out of this place, 
you must keep in a north-westerly direction, and as you 
know pretty well how to make out your whereabouts both 
by day and night, that will be sufficient guide. Each one 
carries his share of provisions, thus we can make our minds 
easy on that point." 

It was hard work for the travellers, and they made but 
slow progress. After having followed a path for some 
time they would come across an impassable barrier, which 
obliged them to turn back and search for an outlet in 
the direction they wîshed to go. At other times they 
sank în mud up to their knees, and André shuddered as 
he felt thousands of répulsive însects swarming around 
him. 

An hour before sunset Mali gave the signal to hait. 

" We must resign ourselves," saîd he, '* to travelling only 
in the heat of the day. Besides having less to fear at this 
time from the attacks of wild beasts, it would be im- 
possible for us to take a step in this thicket after dark. 
Lastly we must always find a high tree în which we can 
pass the night. This will protect us from the bite of 

I 2 
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reptiles, but will not shîeld us from panthers, who would 
soon dislodge us from a place of refuge, however hîgh it 
mîght be. It will therefore be necessary to light a large 
fire and keep it burnîng ail nîght to scare wîld beasts 
away." 

The place whîch Mali had chosen combîned ail thèse 
conditions. The tree, a gîgantîc ancient fig-tree, stood on 
the side of a clearing of considérable extent, traversed by 
a clear brook. André and Miana lighted a fire and 
coUected an ample supply of dry wood for the night. 
Then havîng cooked and partaken of theîr frugal meal, 
the fugitives climbed up into the tree and comfortably 
installed themselves at the point of intersection of îts 
arched buttresses. The sun had scarcely disappeared 
below the horizon when ail thèse préparations were com- 
pleted. 

Instantly the forest was plunged in darkness, and the 
noisy altercations of paroquets were suddenly silenced. 

The first few hours were peaceful enough. The fire 
burnt brightly and the forest was silent. AU at once from 
the depths of the darkness rose a terrible roar, which was 
îmmediately answered from ail sides by similar sounds. 
André, alarmed, sat up and listened to the infernal con- 
cert, in whîch the peacocks, also startled from theîr 
slumbers, joined theîr terrîfied screeches. 

"Those are my lords the tîgers on theîr hunting ex- 
cursions,*' said Miana, who in his turn had been aroused 
by the noise. " They hâve, no doubt, arranged together 
to attack some large prey, and after havîng formed their 
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line of învestment, they are signalling to each other to fall 
upon theîr vîctim." 

" Do tigers hunt in bands ? " asked André ; " I thought 
that they were of solîtary habits." 

"Usually," replied Miana, "the tiger hunts alone, at 
most with his own family ; but when from one cause or 
another game is scarce, the famished tigers unité to attack 
some formidable prey which they could not manage 
alone." 

" It is in this way," added Mah', " that tigers, who are 
the most cowardly créatures, succeed in conquering 
éléphants, and even rhinoceroses." 

In fact they could hear the roars drawing doser. Ere 
long the travellers were able to make out that the struggle 
was taking place ; the roars were followed by cries of rage, 
above which rose a noise like a trumpet blast. 

" It is an éléphant," exclaimed Miana, " it is an éléphant 
which has wandered from its troop, and been surprised by 
the tigers ! " 

Suddenly there was an uproar as of trees being broken 
and overturned, the earth seemed to tremble as though 
beneath the weight of a charge of cavalry, and the fugi- 
tives saw an enormous éléphant cross the clearing, sur- 
rounded by ten tigers, some clinging to its back and others 
keeping alongside. Dashing forward at a headlong pace, 
trampling down bamboos and creepers beneath its weight, 
the enormous animal passed like lightning before the 
fire which burned at the foot of the tree, and which for a 
moment lighted up this strange scène ; then it disappeared 
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în the darkness, dragging aftfer it the pack of ravenous 
tîgers. For some time our frîends listened breathlessly 
to the noise of its flight ; soon the roars were redoubled, 
the ground shook beneath the fall of a heavy body; the 
vanquished éléphant had just succumbed, and already they 
could hear the wild beasts dîsputing their prey 

"What a frîghtful scène!" exclaimed André, "poor 
éléphant ! " 

" Yes, poor éléphant ! " repeated Mali ; " but thanks to 
him, we shall perhaps hâve a quiet night. There is a 
feast ready spread ; the tigers and their friends will hâve 
enough to fight for to-night without troubling themselves 
about us. Only, Miana, as thou art a lîght sleeper, do not 
forget our fire ; if it goes out we are lost." 

The large wood fire was burning brightly, and its fiâmes 
leapt up merrily. Thus nothing was to be feared in this 
respect, and the travellers were soon asleep again. 

We will not say that André slept as soundly as though 
he were in his own comfortable bedroom at Gandapoor. 
Notwithstanding the fatigue which weighed down his 
eyelids, the terrible spectacle he had just witnessed had so 
unnerved him that he started up every minute and listened 
to the frightful noises which filled the forest. 

The growls of the tigers devouring the éléphant could 
be heard, and on every side suspicious creakings reached 
his ears. From time to time a deer or a boar would dart 
through the lighted clearing like an arrow, soon foUowed 
by a féline form bounding after it în hot pursuit. 




He threw it with Torce and predsion. 
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At each new alarm André cast an anxious look at the 
fire; then reassured by îts leapîng fiâmes, he again fell 
àsle^' Once, however, he thought he heard a low 
miauling quite close to him. He înstînctîvely raîsed hîm- 
sélf. Ail was dark round the tree, and the dying fire was 
BOthilog but red embers. Seîzed wîth fear, the young man 
lemàlned motîonless for a moment, peering down into the 
underwood to try and dîscover the enemy. There, in fact, 
Us eyes met two round shîning pupils, which, gleaming 
t few feet in the shade behind the embers, seemed to 
transfix him. 

** Miana ! Miana ! " saîd André in a trembling voice, 
** the fire is out, and there is a tiger down there ! " 

The young Hîndoo, without replyîng, rose, and clinging 
to one of the fig-tree*s buttresses, let hîmself glide to the 
,ground« Advancing cautîously towards the embers, he 
tpok nom it a red-hot brand, and balancing it for a second 
in the air, threw it with force and précision between the 
glaring eyes of the invisible enemy. The créature gave 
a' howl of pain, and noisily decamped into the brush- 
wood. 

* That will teach you not to come and disturb us," cried 
Miana> laughing. Then, having made up the fire, he 
quickly regained his perch. " It was only a panther," said 
' he to André. " Tigers* eyes at nîght hâve a reddish glare, 
wfailst those of the panther gleam like opals set in gold. 
But you did well to wam me, for she would hâve waited 
patiently until the fire was quite out, and then come to 
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look for one of us in the tree. In that case my affairs 
would hâve been quîckly settled." 

" Why should she take you rather than one of us ? " 
asked André. 

"First of ail, she would not hâve chosen you," said 
Miana, laughing. " You know that our tîgers do not like 
white flesh ; and between old Malî and myself, I don't 
think she would hâve hesitated." 

Miana was rîght to a certain point. Numerous observa- 
tions hâve proved that out of a group of Europeans and 
Hindoos, the tiger will always choose his victim from 
among the Asiâtics. Nevertheless, in lack of a Hindoo, 
he does not disdain a European. 

This first night seemed interminable to poor André, 
who, after this alarm, could get no more sleep. At last 
the shades of night slowly dispersed, and the pale light of 
early dawn broke through the forest. Silence, absolute 
silence, succeeded the frightful uproar of the night, and 
reigned for an hour. The wild beasts were stealthily re- 
gaining their dens. Then, when the last had disappeared, 
and the rosy light of sunrise tinged the tree tops, the great 
langour monkeys uttered their prolonged " hou ! hou ! " 
and ail the peaceable hosts of the forest answering the 
cry, saluted the return of day with a thousand cries. 

Soon the peacocks, having shaken out their plumage on 
the topmost branches of the trees, and exercised their 
unmusical voices, wheeled down in flashing cîrcles, and 
settled on the ground of the clearing, which they covered 
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with their gay-coloured robes. Sîlver pheasants, jungle- 
cocks with red feathers, and black pélicans, came to drink 
at the brook. Any one coming up at this moment, and 
contemplating this charming and peaceful spectacle, could 
never hâve believed that the clearing was but an hour 
previously the théâtre of such murderous dramas. 




THE SERPEST-CHARMER. 




"Al :he:r feet lav thc l>j3u;iful villei- a! Ambi." 



) 



CHAPTER XI. 

A DEAD CITV. 

As soon as the sun was visible above the horizon, the 
fugitives came down from their tree, and after partaking 
of a fruga) nieal, the\' again started oo their journey. Mali 
and Miana, accustomed to the noctumal disturbances, had 
made good use of their nighfs rest ; André, on the con- 
trarj-, had scareely closed his eyes. and was literallj- wom 
out %-ith fatigue. 

Mali looked conipassionatcly at the youDg man, but it 
u-as uscless to think of making another hait ; the pro- 
visions wcrc rationed out. and any delay might hâve a 
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fatal conséquence.. If the fugitives were not out of the 
Téraï in three weeks, they would hâve no other resource 
than wild fruit, which is sometimes very scarce. Thus they 
walked bravely onward through the brushwood for several 
hours^ keepîng strictly in a north-westerly direction, when 
suddenly there was a great gleam of light, as though the 
forest had ail at once come to an end. 

In truth, a few steps brought them to the outskirt of the 
wood, and they found themselves on the banks of a beauti- 
ful lake encircled vvith hills of considable élévation. 

The lake was, in fact, an immense réservoir made by the 
hand of man, for at the opening of the valley could be 
seen the straight line of a long dyke, over which its waters 
fell noisily in a wide sheet. Lastly the lake was spanned 
at its narrowest part by a beautiful marble causeway. 

This was not the only proof of his présence which man 
had left behind him. On ail sides, even on the banks of 
the lake, were élégant palaces, with crumbling terraces and 
marble cupolas dipping their long rows of delicately- 
sculptured galleries in the water. In the centre of the 
réservoir rose a vast édifice, with high towers and dôme, 
surmounted with a golden trident which glittered in the 
sunlight. The water of the lake, rising above its primitive 
level, had half submerged the lower stories of thèse build- 
ings, over which the luxuriant tropical végétation had cast 
a verdant mantle. Curtains of flowering creepers hung be- 
tween the arcades, and trees planted on the terraces made 
hanging gardens. Lastly thousands of aquatic birds, — 
white pélicans pluming their long wings, and pink flamin- 
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gocs kcepîng guard on the porticos, gave animation to the 
surface of the lake and the long lîne of buildings. 

AU this clearly reflected in the limpid, shadowy mirror, 
formed so entrancing and fairy-Hke a spectacle, that one 
would hâve said thèse enchanted or ill-fated cities were none 
othcr than those discovered by the calenders in " A Thou- 
sand and One Nights," when on their strange excursions. 

Our travellcrs grectcd this strangely beautiful spectacle 
with cries of admiration, and then stood silent and motion- 
less, as though fearing they were the plaything of some 
deccptive mirage. 

" If I mistake not," said Mali ail at once, " this réservoir 
is none other than the Jaya Talao, the lake of Victory ; in 
this case wc are drawing near the sacred city of Amba, 
which must lie hidden among those hills." 

"A city ! " exclaimed André ; " what a blessing ! I shall 
bc able to slecp undisturbed to-night" 

" Yes," contînucd Mali, ** I trust tliat the sacred city 
may bc able to offer us a nîght's shelter, though it has no 
more inhabitants than those deserted palaces you see there. 
I hâve oftcn heard speak of the \vondei*s of Amba, and of 
its Jaya Talao, but never has chance led me hîther before. 
Wc might havc passcd withîn a mile of it wîthout the least 
idea of its pi'oxîmity.** 

*• What ! '* exclaimed Miana. " is it ail deserted for ever.? 
Do not those fine palaces belong to any one ? ** 

" Since the last Bralimin cast the ashes of the last king 
of Amba in this lake, and pronounced a curse on any one 
who should darc to approach this place, the whole cit>* has 
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been given up to Sîva. And yet it îs reported that count- 
less treasures are left exposed there." 

" You said just now that thîs city was sacred/' înterrupted 
André. 

" Yes, indeed, formerly Amba was one of the brîghtest 

jewels în the crown of India. A brave king, Lall Singh, 

the Red Lion, drîven from hîs country by hîs allied enemîes, 

took refuge wîth hîspeopleîn the dark Téraï. Having now 

no other country, they disputed the forest with tigers and 

serpents, and ère long from the hands of thèse întrepîd 

men rose a wonderful town. Fields covered with rîch 

harvests stretched far and wide, and the power and wealth 

of the Red Lion became immense. At the approach to the 

capital was a dark unhealthy valley, which seemed to resist 

ail encroachment. A river, half-choaked by trunks of 

trees, traversed ît, and poisoned the atmosphère with its 

deadly miasma. Takîng in hand the task which none of 

his subjects could accomplish, the Red Lion, now an old 

man, eut down forests, cast the dyke you see there across 

the river, and made thîs réservoir, which he called Victory 

Lake, because he had conquered rebellious nature by his 

persévérance. Then on an island of the lake he built a 

magnificent palace, as thèse ruins testify, where he lived to 

the end of his days. In the centre of the great hall of the 

Durbars, occupying the ground-floor of the palace, he had 

a black marble watermark placed. Before his death, the 

old king commanded his successor and the nobles of his 

court to assemble în the hall, and pointing to the pedestal, 

scarcely three feet high, he said, * When the waters of the 
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lake shall hâve risen above that stone, then the kîngdom of 
Amba will ceasc to cxîst. 

" Lall Sîngh was succecded by several kings, who con- 
tînucd thc work of the founder ; the land was cultivated, and 
the kîngdom of Amba rapidly increased. But after them 
came princes, who, seeing the country so beautiful, forgot 
ail the labours of their ancestors. Instead of cuttîng down 
forests and making dykes, they buîlt themselves marvellous 
palaces, resplendent with gold and precîous stones. The 
people, also, enervatcd by their prosperity, forgot the work 
of their forefathers, and thought only of erecting showy 
houses. And whilst the palaces were being raised, the 
bazaars fi lied wîth gold and silk, the forest was advancing, 
the canals becomîng obstructed, and the atmosphère again 
growing poisonous. After some years the evil had in- 
creased to such an extent that the forest reached the ram- 
parts of the city, and children in their cradles were carrîed 
off by the fever. Soon it was discovered that the magical 
lake, the Jaya Talao, was rising ; already its waters had 
reached the ground-floor of the hall of the Durbars, and 
were bathîng the foot of the pedestal. The waters con- 
tinued to rise, and the inhabitants, alarmed by the prophecy, 
fled. At last a day came when only the top of the pedestal 
was to be scen. The last king, Goulab Singh, the Lion of 
the Roses, was dying of fever, after a licentious life. Ac- 
cording to custom, he was carried to the palace of the old 
Red Lion, already half submerged, and there he breathed his 
last. His body was burnt with great pomp on the upper 
terrace, and his relations were disputîng over his stîU warm 
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ashes as to who should succeed to the throne, when an 
unknown Brahmîn arrived, and cried in a voîce of thunder, 
^ The prophecy of Lall Singh is accomplished. The waters 
of the lake hâve covered the pedestal. The kingdom of 
Amba îs no more ! * Ail the people stood motionless and 
stupçfied. ' Fools/ continued the Brahmîn, * to dispute for 
that'which you hâve not known how to keep ! This lake, 
conquered after so much sacrifice, was but the emblem of 
the great works you should hâve performed. Created by 
perseverîng labour, your prosperity was maintaîned by 
labour, now ît is swallowed up by your indolence, as 
the water-mark has been by the waters which your care 
might hâve retained within their bed. Fly ! Let this 
place be given back to nature, and freed from your corrup- 
tions/ Then taking the urn containing the ashes of 
Goulab Singh, he flung it into the lake, crying, 'Anathema! 
Anathema ! ' The crowd, filled with consternation and 
bewilderment, fled from the condemned city, never more 
to return. Since then, says the legend, no human being 
has ever set foot on the soil of Amba. But," added Mali, 
"as our cause is just, and Almighty Siva cannot but 
protect us, we will fearlessly enter the sacred city, and 
crave a shelter for the night." 

So the fugitives stepped boldly on to the causeway, which, 
according to the legend, led to the town. This causeway, a 
a hundred feet in width, formed of enormous blocks of 
marble polished by the wear of centuries, appeared to be a 
cyclopean work. 

André, who was walking by the edge in order to get a 
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l^cttcr vîcw of the submerged palaces, suddenly uttered a 
v.ry of frif^ht, and sprang back. At the same instant an 
cnorrnous jaw armcd with poîntcd teeth appeared above 
llic sîdc oi the causcway, quîckly followed by the long 
j;rccni.sh scaly body of an alligator. But the monster had 
rcckoncd without his host, for scarcely was he out of the 
watcr whcn a vigorous blow on his muzzle, dealt by Miana, 
(|uickly sent him back. 

" Upon my word ! " cricd the young Hîndoo ; " îf that îs 
nol \\o\\\\^ rathcr too far. Catch us în your own élément 
if you cîin, but don't think you are goîng to get us on our 
(»\vn ^^round ! Ah, ah ! what an absurd îdea !" 

Andrc's cry and Miana's exclamations seemed to hâve 
arourtcd ail the monstcrs în the lake from theîr torpor. Soon 
tho od^c of the causcway was lîned wîth menacing jaws. It 
lookod as thouj^h the genius of the town had sent his dn^ons 
to annihilato thosc darîng întruders. 

Al fust il was groat fun for Miana and André, who had 
lu^w jvMUod tho young Ilindoo. Down came their stafTs 
w ith a loud orack on cach muzzle as it made its appear- 
;uu\\ Hut svVM> tho ag§[rcssors bocame so numerous, that 
ovvMi tho imjussîvo Mali was oblîgod to take part în the 
Kittîo, 

lî^Uwî, îho sj;uatîvvi of affaire was crowins: serious. The 
îî,i\oV,oi>i î^u; s:iV. a h;::uî:v\î yarv*.s:o i^.\ and already they 
xxx^ïv î'.î^hîi:".;:, n>^: for am;:sonïor.:, bu: for theîr lives. The 
ovxVxv';'o<, x^\x"i:xV, bv :ho ,^"0^.: of :>.c:r orew eraduallvlost 
:V/. :;;':vô,:\\ So:v.x'' of :ho:v, haà riiscvî themseh'es, and 
wvTc c.o.^x" A *ov.:'s;:;;'i5: :hc f^5^•::\xtî^ who were now beset 
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on ail sides. At this crîsîs the least false step would 
hâve been fatal ; thus whilst he defended himself, Mali 
kept crying out, " Don*t be afraîd, my sons, thèse vermin 
are great cowards. But above ail things, do not run ; 
draw back slowly, and be very careful of thèse slippery 
stones." 

Thus beating a retreat, the travellers had reached the 
opposite bank before the sheepish-lookîng crocodiles had 
dared to make a direct attack on them. They were con- 
gratulating themselves on having escaped theîr terrible 
enemies when André discovered that in the excitement of 
the struggle he had let his toumril, the charmer's flûte, fall. 
The loss was serious and irréparable, and the young man 
was bewailing his misfortune when, on looking back along 
the causeway, he saw the instrument lying about twenty 
feet from him. The crocodiles were now thickly bordering 
the causeway, and forraed a cordon of jaws it would hâve 
been foolhardy to confront. The fugitives were greatly per- 
plexed, for how could the precious instrument possibly be 
recovered ? Miana offered to go and get it ; but Mali re- 
buked hîm sharply for his temerity. 

** Stay ! " crîed the young Hindoo ail at once ; " I hâve a 
plan." Then taking his monkey, who was perched on his 
shoulder, in his arms, he said, pointing to the toumril, " Now, 
Hanouman, go and bring the toumril to your master." 
Hanouman looked not only at the toumril, but at the 
crocodiles, and the sight of thèse latter seemed to make 
him hesîtate. But Miana insisted, and the docile créature 
gathering up his courage jumped to the ground and ran 

K 
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to the causcway. The crocodiles on seeing him, eagerly 
awaited his approach. When within a foot of the 
monsters' jaws, the monkey made a bound, and passing 
over the wide-open mouths, he alighted safely on the other 
sîde. Whilst he was running to pîck up the toumril, the 
crocodiles tumed round tumultuously, — not a very easy 
feat for saurians, and made still more diflScult by their 
numbers. Thus Hanouman had picked up the flûte and 
again lept over them before they could résume their line of 
battle. It may weli be imagined how the good monkey was 
petted and praised for his skîifulness and courage. 

Leaving the banks of the iake, the traveilers began to 
climb the hîll în front of them. Hère and there, through 
the thick carpet of verdure, the dîsjointed flagstones of the 
ancîent road could be seen. Following thispath they soon 
came to a gateway, the lofty arch of which was hidden 
among the foliage of the trees. This was the principal 
entrance to Amba-; everything hère was quite intact One 
would hâve saîd that only yesterday the place was full of 
life and movement, so well had the solîdity of the material 
resisted the invasion of végétation. 

After having invoked the protection of mîghty Sîva, the 
old charmer crossed the threshold of the condemned city 
with a firm step ; his two companions foUowed with a 
vague feeling of terror. 

On the other side the gateway, gigantic trees crowded 
together, entwining their enormous roots among the frag- 
ments of masonry, the sole remains of houses which had 
formerly existed. But after walking a short distance, the 
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travellers again found themselves under the open sky, and 
at their feet now lay the beautiful valley of Amba. 

Picture to yourself a deep crater, the steep sides ofwhich 
are covered with thick, dark underwood, in the centre a 
cône of verdure, serving as pedestal to a glittering marble 
palace, besîde which the wonders of Grenada and SevîUe 
sink into the shade ; around the cône a desolate silent city 
whose smallest houses are palaces, bathîng their lofty 
façades in the dark waters of a lake. On the steep banks 
of the crater a high wall, whose battlements stand out clear 
agaînst the deep blue sky, and encircling the city, seems to 
detach it from the rest of the world. 

Such was the spectacle which offered itself to the eyes of 
the fugitives, who, motionless and silent, seemed to be 
wondering whether or no the heavy atmosphère of this 
enchanted forest were not this time fascînating their eyes 
hy a dazzling mirage. The immense palace of the succes- 
sors of the Red Lion seemed to strike them above ail as a 
supernatural vision, with its dômes covered with gold 
and blue enamel, its turrets of ivory-yellow marble, its 
walls suspending their gilded balconies over précipices : 
hère, indeed, was the enchanted palace of the legends of 
Chehrarzad. 

FoUowing a path which rapidly wound into the. valley, ' 
the travellers soon reached the Tâl Koutora, the ancient 
sacred pond of the city ; small marble kiosks, sheltering 
four-faced idols, were grouped on the bank, and trees laden 
with fruit, the remains of ancient gardens, drooped their 
branches ovér the waten 
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Our friends stopped in the midst of thîs wild orchard to 
taste the fruit and quench theîr thirst with the water of the 
pond. Seated in one of the kiosks, they now gazed upon 
the cîty itself, the outlyîng houses of which could be seen 
at the further end of the sheet of water. The silence of 
death hovered over the valley. Not a livîng being could be 
seen, not a bird fluttered through the air, not a monster of 
the deep disturbed the calm surface of the water. 

A feeling of mysterious dread crept over André, and he. 
now almost regretted the gloomy forest. There, at least, if 
ail was danger, ail was life ; whilst hère death seemed to 
hâve struck every livîng being, and still threatened the 
daring invaders of its kingdom. 

To thèse fears, shared by Miana and artlessly expressed 
to Mali, the old man replied, " He who walks uprightly 
before God need not tremble at îmaginary dangers. If 
Amba and its inhabitants were cursed, it was because they 
had sinned ; the malédiction does not rest upon us, for our 
hearts are pure." 

Continuing theîr walk they soon entered the streetsof the 
deserted cîty. Ail around them now were lofty façades with 
sculptured arcades and monumental porticoes surmounted 
by antique escutcheons. The doorways, deprived in most 
cases of their doors, which had crumbled away with âge, 
exposed to view immense rooms, in some of which were 
still traces of their ancient splendour. Hère and there a 
long row of ruins, covered with a thick mantle of végétation, 
marked the former site of bazaars, and the less substantial 
buildings of the poorer classes. Then again, in the midst 
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of the dark foliage of ancient mangoes, rose stately arcades, 
lofty sculptured frontals, and the long colonnades of impos- 
ing palaces. Nowhere has nature entwîned herself so ten- 
derly and gracefuUy wîth the works of man ; left to herself 
she has covered bare walls with creepers and flowers, planted 
courtyards with shady gardens, and fastened her pipais and 
her cacti to the marble trellis-work of terraces. As they 
wended their way through the silent streets our travellers 
were touched with a feeling of tender melancholy, which 
bare, grim-looking ruins could scarcely inspire ; hère the 
sunlight, glancing through the trees, fell warmly and brightly 
on the picturesque medly of verdure and sculptured stone. 
By mysterious paths they came to small ponds sur- 
rounded with porticoes, and the waters of which reflected 
the lofty stone spires of magnificent temples. 

Thèse sacred édifices, built entirely of stone, had escaped 
the gênerai ruin. Their flights of marble steps still bore 
witness of the numerous crowds who had trodden them, and 
on the unimpaired altars were throned the impassive idols 
before whom the devout had so often prostrated themselves. 
Some of the temples were profusely and sumptuously 
decorated, and gold and silver vases still shone in sculptured 
recesses. Thèse riches would hâve been an easy prey for our 
travellers, but even André would hâve deemed it sacrilège 
to violate the mysterious sanctuaries. 

Mali at first proposed that they should take up their 
quarters for the night in one of the temples, but André and 
Miana were longing to visit the fairy-like palace-royal, and 
he yîelded to their entreaties. 
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** Very well," said he, " let us go to the palace. We shall 
perhaps lose precious time by so doîng, but I shall not be 
sorry to see for myself whether the dwelling-place of the 
kîngs of Amba answers to the wonderful description of ît 
in the legend." 

We hâve saîd that thîs palace stood on the summît of a 
conîcal rock, right in the centre of the narrow valley. A 
flight of stone steps, hewn out of the rock, wound round the 
cône, and overhung the waters of the sacred pond. Several 
portais placed in écJielon at certain distances, formerly pre- 
vented access to thîs path, but the doors had been left wide 
open, and nothing opposed the progress of our travellers. 

They were drawing near the enclosure itself, the monu- 
mental arched gateway of which they could just see, when 
Miana suddenly exclaîmed, — 

" Look, look ! the palace is inhabited." 

And in fact, to the great terror of the daring vîsitors, 
numerous heads appeared above the battlements. Great 
excitement seemed to prevail among the defenders of the 
place, for they could be seen running from one side to the 
other as though taking up their posts of résistance, and 
already the terraces and Windows of the palace were filled 
with people. 

The travellers, alarmed by thîs unexpected apparition, 
were hurriedly beating a retreat, when ail at once they 
heard a prolonged " Hou ! Hou ! *' immediately repeated 
by a thousand hoarse voices, to which Hanouman, perched 
on his master's shoulder, replied in his turn with a similar 
cry. 
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"They are monkeys, they are langoUrs," exclaimed 
Miana, " and hère was I just begînning to think that we 
had to do with a légion of genii." 

" It is quite likely," said Mali ," that it is a tribe of langours 
who hâve taken up theîr abode in the deserted palace. 
Nevertheless, we must not bé too ventùresome." . 

" Are thèse monkeys to be feared then ?" asked André. 

*' No, my lord, they are quiet, inoffensive créatures ; but 
when they are in large numbers they will offer fight to an 
enemy. You undoubtedly know that thèse monkeys are 
organized in a curîous way. Grouped in tribes, they obey 
one chief — a king; in fact, who leads and directs them. 
When the place in which they hâve settled no longer 
furnishes them with sufficient siistenance, they emigrate iti 
tribes, and never hesitate to offer battle to any weaker band 
whose settlement they may wîsh for. It is very probable 
that the tribe you see yonder has occupied the palace ever 
since mankind abandoned it, for the ancient royal gardens 
must still yield fruit enough for them ; and besîdes that, 
monkeys lîke living in abandoned human habitations. In 
any case, I think we had better give up our visit to the palace. 
I doubt whether those langours would allow us to enter." 

" Do you really think so, Mali ?" said André, who seemed 
greatly vexed at this décision. 

" I do indeed," replîed the charmer. 

" Happy thought ! " exclaimed Miana, who for some 
moments had stood lost in méditation. "Although I 
know how to train monkeys, I doubt whether those up there 
would be very quick pupils. But Hanouman understands 
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what I say to him ; you had a good instance of that this 
morning. Well, I am goîi^ to send him ail alone to make 
acquaîntance with the langours ; he will explain to them 
that we are honest folk, and that we wish them no hann, 
and then they will let us pass. What say you to that ? " 

**It is ail very ingénions," said Mali, •'but I doubt 
whether Hanouman will be able to explain our good inten- 
tions quite so easily." 

" I don't prétend to know whathe will say to his relations," 
said Miana, a little huffed by this want of credulity, " but 
I am certain he will make himself understood." 

" Very well, try," said the old man ; " we shall see." 

Without further parley Miana made Hanouman sit down 
in front of him, and looking him steadîly in the face he 
began to talk to him, in an undertone. Then, suddenly 
getting up, he pointed to his two friends and then to the 
monkeys on the wall, and clapping his hands he cried, 

■ 

"Go!" Hanouman stood upright for a moment, and 
looked at Mali and André with his good intelligent eyes, 
as though to reproach them for theîr want of confidence ; 
then without the slightest hésitation, he bounded off to- 
wards the palace gâte. 

At sight of this ambassador the monkeys perched them- 
selvcs inquisitively on the parapets, then leaving theîr 
posts of observation they flocked towards the gâtes, where 
Hanouman was received by a numerous crowd. From 
where they stood to await the issue of the conférence the 
travellcrs could hear a babel of cries and chattering such as 
a human crowd would hâve uttered. Soon ail the monkeys, 
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Hanouman încludéd, disappeared under the archway, and 
the entrance was left deserted. 

Some minutes passed, and Miana was already beginnîng 
to grow uneasy as to the fate of his favourite, when again 
there was a great noise, and the crowd of monkeys re- 
appeared, escorting Hanouman, who set out runnîng to- 
ward his master accompanied by two large monkeys, but 
growing timid, they left him half-way. 

Oh his return Hanouman contented himself with caper- 
ing about in a highly delighted manner, which Miana at 
once interpreted thus : " We may pass." 

Mali smiled at his young friend's confidence, and merely 
said, " Come along, then ; but promise me to be prudent." 
Preceded by Hanouman, the three travellers again went 
towards the palace. The little band passed under the 
mysterious portico and found themselves in a courtyard of 
wonderful aspect and dimensions. On three sîdes ex- 
tended long, regular façades of heavy, severe architecture, 
whilst the fourth was shut in by buildings of incomparable 
beauty. Two of thèse édifices are among the most sump- 
tuous in the whole world, — the one is a hall formed by a 
hundred columns of jasper supporting a gilded ceiling ; the 
other is a portico in mosaic, which bears the name of the 
Wonderful Gâte. An immense flight of steps leads up 
from the first court to the terrace. Our travellers ascended 
thèse steps, still guided by Hanouman, and followed by the 
chattering crowd. On reaching the court they at once 
perceived an old monkey, white with âge, who was perched 
on the edge of one of the pavilions, and surrounded by 
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several large monkeys. Recognîzîng in thîs person the 
chief of the tribe, Mali bowed respectfuUy to him, and 
saîd, — 

" O divine successor of the immortal companion of Rama, 
I prostrate myself before thee. Led by Hanouman we 
hâve dared to enter thy dread abode. But think not that 
we hâve any intention of laying hands on the treasures 
whîch Siva has commîtted to thy keeping. Thèse young 
people, urged by curiosity, désire to look upon ail thèse 
wonders. Grant them this favour, and allow us to pass 
the nîght under thy protection." 

The old king looked attentively at Mali, and his com- 
panions, without apparently undqrstandîng a word of ihis 
fine speech. When Mali had finished, the king arose and 
wagged his long tail in an amicable.manner, then slowly 
disappeared with his suite over the roof of the pavillon. 

Immediately, as though at a gîven signal, the crowd, who 
had kept themselves at a respectful distance, now entered 
the courtyard and surrounded our three frîends. Theîr 
frolics and smilîng faces clearly proved that their intentions 
were quite frîendly. Hanouman, the object of especial 
attention, seemed to be sînging his master*s praises to his 
new acquaintances ; he was undoubtedly explaining to 
them who thèse strange individuals were, so similiar în form 
to the Sîmian race. 

The travellers complacently allowed themselves to be 
discussed, and in their turn were greatly interested în 
watching thèse curious little people. It was easy to dis • 
tinguish important personages by their sieek, well-cared-for 
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appearance and dîgnified demeanour. But the little ones 
especially amused André — they, more daring than the 
adults, came .and twitched at his clothes, and played ail 
sorts of innocent pranks, The mothers, with their young 
ones in their arms, looked somewhat timîd, and kept them- 
selves well aloof from the strangers. 

After havîng introduced himself, Mali set about looking 
for a place of shelter, and installed himself with his baskets 
in one of the pavilions on the terrace. As for the young 
men, they started off to explore the palace accompanied by 
their new friends. 

Passing through the Wonderful Gâte, they entered a court- 
yard, in the centre of which was a fairy-like garden. To the 
left of the garden rose a spacious pavilion, surrounded on the 
ground-floor by a wide, beautifully-sculptured verandah. 
Entering this building they found themselves in an immense 
hall, inlaid with mosaics and incrustations. The mosaics 
were formed of precious stones, agates, hip stones, tur- 
quoises, and fragments of crystal. One can but faintly 
imagine the effect produced in this hall, when a ray of sun- 
light entering, fell upon the floor and made the crystal 
flowers chased in the panels sparkle like diamonds. 

The upper story, which our friends afterwards visited, 
was a coquettîsh marble kiosk ; on one side were large 
casements, enclosed by délicate marble trellis-work, looking 
out over the valley and commanding an admirable view ; 
on the other a beautîful terrace stood out as far as the 
branches of the pomegranates and fig-trees in the garden. 
It was the most romantic retreat that could possibly be 
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îmagined, and the young people were determined to per- 
suade Mali to spend the night hère. 

On the other side the garden extended a long Une of 
palaces, ail as admirable for their beauty of style and 
splendid décorations as the first In one of them the walls 
were covered with sandal wood inlaid wîth sîlver and ivory ; 
little rivulets traversed the rooms and fell into basins inlaid 
with mosaics representing iish, aquatic plants, lotus, and 
queer-looking reptiles. Others were simply covered wîth 
white marble, with borders of lapis lazuli, or green serpentine 
marble, or else ornamented with miniatures, representing 
the chase, battles, and mythological scènes ; lastly in every 
room were found objects well worthy of being seen and 
admired. 

In the evening our travellers took up their quarters in 
the marble kiosk, where the monkeys brought them fruit, 
which Hanouman had set them the example of gathering 
for his masters. 

Night at last came, and the inhabitants of the palace 
retired to their respective resting-places ; but before going 
to sleep the travellers had the satisfaction of seeing the 
walls well-guarded by numerous and vigilant sentinels. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE CYCLONE. 

OuK three friends were awakened very early next morn- 
ing by the joyous " Hou ! hou ! " of the inhabitants of the 
palace of Amba greeting the approach of sunrise. The in- 
flexible Mali at once gave the signal for departure. 

André and Mtana first of ail took a dip in the fountain of 
the garden, which was filled by a clear, cool stream ; then, 
refreshed by their bath and a good night's rest, they took 
up their baskets and again started on their journey. Mali 
had preceded them, and they found him in the principal 
courtyard, making bis obeîsance to the king of the lan- 
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gours, who, quite insensible to this politeness, was uncere- 
moniously munching a fine orange. The young people in 
their tum bowed to his impassive majesty, and then the 
little band made their way towards the castle gâtes. The 
crowd of monkeys, as eager as ever to see the travellers, 
escorted them beyond the palace precincts, and a few brave 
ones accompanied them half-way down the descent. But 
having gone thus far, they showed signs of timidity on find- 
ing themselves at some distance from the walls, and there 
was a gênerai leave-taking with the new friends. It may 
easily be imagined how touching the adieux were. Hanou- 
man undertook to express his master's thanks, and for a 
few minutes the afifectionate créatures embraced each other 
with comical effusion, and uttered little pitiful cries. 

" It is enough to make one think that monkeys are better 
than men," exclaimed André at this sîght. " Since I left 
my father's house in ruins, I hâve met no men to be com- 
pared to thèse hospitable langours." 

"But,** said Miana, "monkeys are men. Once upon a 
time, they spoke as we do, and as proof of this, there are 
the beautiful discourses which the divine Hanouman held 
with Rama, written at fuU length in the Slokas, which are 
recited during the festival of Dassara. One day, a monkey 
having entered Paradîse, was surprised in the council-hall 
of the gods, where they were discussing the fate of human- 
kind. The cunning beast, however, made his escape, and 
could never be found. But for fear that the immortal 
secrets should be divulged, the gods deprived ail monkeys 
of speech, or at least, rendered their language unintelligible 
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to man ; for monkeys speak, and understand us, but we do 
not understand them." 

André, whiist inwardly making a reserve on this délicate 
subject, took good care not to dispute the point with his 
frîend Miana, whose boundless admiration for the Simîan 
race he well knew. 

The travellers again passed through the silent streets of 
the dead city, and came to one of the gâtes leading out of 
the Valley. Within a few steps from the enclosure, was the 
dark, impénétrable forest. 

For some days the little band courageously travelled on 
in a north-westerly direction, without anything worthy of 
note occurring. Each evening the fugitives chose a tree, 
and took refuge in it for the night, after having taken the 
précaution to light a large fire which would last till day- 
break. Every night they witnessed frightful scènes, like 
those which had so alarmed André on their first night in 
the Téraï; but the young Frenchman was getting more 
accustomed to the noctumal disturbances, and if he did not 
sleep as soundly as his companions, he at least took suffi- 
cient rest 

By degrees, as the travellers advanced more towards 
the north, the aspect of the Téraï grew more modified 
The forest was less dense ; the soil drier and freer from 
underwood ; and the giant trees stood wider apart, and 
formed vaults less dark and gloomy. At the fréquent 
clearings, they now had glimpses of the lofty snow-clad 
summits of the Himalayas, towering above rocks covered 
with fir-trees. The out-lying spurs of the mountains 
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secmed to be scarcely more than a few miles from the road 
followed by the travellers. 

Neverthcless, Malî still kept to a north-westerly direction, 
and when André and Miana asked hîm why he dîd not at 
once make towards the mountain, he replîed, — 

" We must on no account do that ; the mountains that 
you sce are inhabited by a tribe whose chief would be greatly 
plcased to delivcr us over to Nana Sahîb. However com. 
pletc Andhra's disguise may be, we must not think of run- 
ning any needless rîsks." 

Very complète indeed was André's disguise. No one 
would havc recognîzed the half-naked, sun-burnt savage as 
the élégant Parisian student, or the brilliant guest of 
Bîhtour. 

One day, as they were passing through a wood surround- 
ing an immense marsh, the travellers were ail at once sur- 
prised by a great noise, which arose at a short distance 
from the path they were following. 

They could hear loud roars and dull shocks like those 
produccd by a batterîng-ram against a thick oaken door, and 
to thîs noise was added a continuons splashing of water. A 
few steps further the travellers were confronted by a startlîng 
spectacle. 

The marsh was filled with a troop of éléphants ranged în 
a circlc round two of their party, who were engaged in a 
furîous duel. The combatants in question — two fine maie 
éléphants, with long curved tusks — were fighting wîth în- 
describable rage. Their foreheads clashed violently to- 
gether, their tusks were crossed„ and in their mad fury they 
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mâde the muddy water of the marsh foam and leap 
around them. 

One of the monsters, however, was evîdently getting the 
worst of it, and he already seemed to be thinking of 
beating a retreat Suddenly he made a desperate rush at 
his opponent, half raised him from the ground, and almost 
overturned him ; but without continuing the struggle, the 
assailant, profiting by his adversary's surprise, quickly 
tumed tari, and fled. 

Mali and his companions had scarcely time to spring into 
the imderwood when the enormous éléphant dashed along 
the path like lightning, quickly followed by the conqueror 
and the whole troop. 

" A moment later," said the charmer, we should hâve been 
surprised by thèse infuriated beasts, and trampled under 
loot" 

" What could hâve been the reason for the fight ? " asked 
André. " Ail the éléphants that I hâve ever seen in our 
keddahs ^ were gentle and inoffensive, and agreed perfectly 
among themselves." 

" The cause of the fight is simple enough," replied Mali. 
"Every troop of éléphants has a chief; but he does not 
hold his power undisputed, and when he becomes old and 
feeble, some young ambitions éléphant challenges him to 
fight before the whole troop, and after chasing away the old 
chief the conqueror assumes the command. Henceforth 
the vanquished éléphant lives alone and forsaken in the 

1 The name ** keddah *' is given to the immense enclosures in which 
half-tamed éléphants are kept. 
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jungle ; he becomes what hunters call a hermit. Ferocîous 
and wild, the hermit lives at open war with ail nature ; he 
attacks everything that cornes in his way — tigers, rhinoceroses, 
and even men ; and in his blind fury pillages right and left 
to the very outskirts of the forest. The fight we hâve just 
witnesscd was nothîng else than the banishment of one of 
thèse old chîefs. But even when domesticated, éléphants 
are not always quiet and inoffensive. In a state of intoxica- 
tion or transient fit of madness, they are as belligerent as 
their wild brothers. The Indian princes, taking advantage 
of this disposition, make them fight either together or with 
wild beasts, sometimes even with men. I remember, when 
I was at the court of Poonah, being présent at an éléphant 
fight, when no less than twenty éléphants fought with 
tigers, rhinoceroses, and buffaloes. Even at the présent 
day, the Guicowar of Baroda, the powerful Mahratta kîng 
of Goozerat, keeps numbers of éléphants at his court, and 
amuses himself with thèse exciting spectacles." 

That evening the travellers halted in a spot of marvellous 
beauty. The forest opened in a kind of circus, through 
which flowed a clear stream, falling in a cascade from a 
high barrîer of rocks. At the foot of the cascade was an 
overflowing basin, surrounded by a green sward, as even as 
a well-kept English lawn. A grand old fig-tree, with a 
thousand columns, spread its enormous branches over the 
water ; and the network of creepers drooping from them, 
formed a kind of floral hammock. 

The young people quickly began to explore this citadel 
of verdure, which would hâve held a score of people on the 
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platform at the point of intersection of its branches. Hère 
the serpent-baskets and provisions were placed. But in 
climbing along the branches, André and Miana quickly 
dîscovered the natural hammock of creepers suspended 
above the water. This network of ligneous fibres closely 
entwined formed such a coquettish nest, well-lined with 
leaves and moss, that our young friends at once made up 
their minds to pass the night hère. Mah', preferrîng a more 
solid resting-place, arranged his bed on the platform of the 
trunk. 

Each having made hîs arrangements to his Hking, the 
frugal meal quickly despatched, and the watch-fire lighted, 
the travellers laid down peacefully to sleep. 

Towards midnîght André began to dream that he was on 
board the ship which brought him to Calcutta. He seemed 
to feel himself rocked in his little cabin-bed, and could 
hear the roar of the waves, The ship was drawing near 
port ; to-morrow they would enter the Ganges ; he would 
soon be at Calcutta, and in a few days would see his father 
and sister. How delightful it was for him to be coming 
back to hîs adopted country, and what pleasure it would be 
to his friends to find him so much grcwn and improved — 
a young man, in fact. 

Suddenly a frightful noise startled André from his sleep, 
and he found himself beside hîs friend Miana in the aerial 
cradle of the fig-tree. A violent hurricane was sweepîng 
through the forest ; the rain coming down in torrents had 
extinguished the fire, and the darkness was illumined by 
vivîd flashes of lightning. 

L 2 
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** The tofân ! " exclaimed Miana, awaking. 

" A cyclone ! " said André : ** then we are lost*' 

One must hâve lived in India to understand the horror 
and alarm evoked by thîs word " cyclone." No scourge can 
be compared to this terrible atmospheric meteor, for ail the 
forces of nature are powerless against it. The whirlwînd 
carries everything before it in its gîddy vortex : ancient 
trees, stone houses, — nothing can resist it Every year its 
victimsare counted by thousands. Bengal alone, in 1837, 
lost a million of its inhabitants in one night by the cyclone ; 
in 1876, five hundred thousand victims were sweptaway by 
one of thèse terrible tempests. 

The cyclone was now venting its fury on the Téraï. 
Vivid blue flashes filled the dark forest with lurid light, and 
the peals of thunder were deafening ; giant trees bent like 
straws before the gale. 

Mali, screened in his shelter, entreated the two lads to 
leave their frail bed of creepers, and take refuge near 
him. 

But they had already sevëral times vaînly attempted to 
foUow his advice. They must hâve crossed the narrow stem 
which connected the hammock with the fîg-tree, and the 
gusts of wînd were so violent that any attempt to do this 
would hâve been fatal. The peaceful basin had become a 
stormy lake, — its boiling waters filled the clearing and swept 
round the foot of the tree. Thus it was impossible to escape 
by Ictting themselves fall to the ground. 

However, the place was becoming untenable ; the hurri- 
cane tossed the cradle of creepers to and fro with such 
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violence, that every instant its occupants expected to feel 
the frail structure give way. Flashes of lightning, follow- 
ing each other in rapid succession, showed them the old 
charmer in safety on the platform, a few yards from them. 

Ail àt once the lightning seemed to envelope the tree ; 
there was a terrible crash of thunder, immediately followed 
by a frightful crackling, and before they could move, the 
boys felt the branch separate from the trunk and carry them 
away in its fall. 

In falling, André and Miana clasped each other tightly 
with an instinctive movement, and closing their eyes went 
to their death. 

To their great surprise, instead of disappearing beneath 
the water, they felt themselves, after a few moments, float- 
ing on the surface of the foaming torrent. The enormous 
branches, with its appendage of creepers, formed a raft, and 
was borne along by the current. 

On seeing themselves thus carried away, the boys shouted 
several times " Mali ! Mali ! " but no voîce answered them. 
Besides, a human voice would hâve been quite lost in 
the midst of the tumult of the éléments ; without 
reflecting on this fact, the poor lads gave vent to their 
despair. 

The raft, gliding rapidly along with the current, carried 
them înto the heart of the forest. They shot like an arrow, 
sometimes through narrow ravines bordered with trees, 
sometimes over rapids formed by rocks. 

After several hours of this giddy, headlong course, the 
storm began to abate ; there was a rift in the thîck curtain 
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of clouds, and through it, by the faînt light of dawn, could 
be seen the blue sky. 

The first discovery that Mîana liiade was his monkey 
Hanouman, who, crouching among the creepers, had shared 
his master's fate. The boys tenderly embraced each other, 
and then anxiously looked at the sky. 

" Worse luck !'* exclaimed Miana at last, ** the river is 
carrying us towards the south/' 

" In that case," saîd André, with alarm, " we shall soon be 
out of the Téraï, and we shall most likely fall into thehands 
of our cruel enemies." 

"We must stop our raft as quîckly as possible," said 
Miana. " As soon as we get neâr the bank, try and catch 
hold of some of the branches hanging over the side ; we 
shall be able to Und in that way." 

Unfortunately, the raft followed the middle of the current. 
For several long hours the poor lads tried in vain to get 
near the bank. At last à gigantic tree, struck by light- 
ning, lay across the torrent and stopped their course. In the 
twinkling of an eye, the boys and Hanouman made use of 
this împrovised bridge, and gained the land. Their first 
impulse was to utter exclamations of thankfulness at their 
miraculous escape ; then remembering the extent of their 
misfortune, they fell in each other's arms and burst into 
tears. 

" VVhat will become of us without poor Malf ?" exclaimed 
André. 

" I saw the lightning strîke him on the tree," said Miana. 
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** He mùst hâve fallen into the torrent, and, less for- 
tunate than ourselves, hâve been swallowed up by the 
waters/' 

" Alas ! that is but too probable," said André ; " should 
we not set out and look for hîm ? " 

" Do you think so ? " replied Miana ; " ît would take us 
at least two days to walk back as far as the torrent carrîed 
us în the night. We must bear in mind Mali's last advice : 
keep on walkîng in a north-westerly direction till we reach 
Mussourîe." 

" Yes, îndeed," said André, " we must get out of hère as 
quîckly as possible. But if I am not mistaken, Mali cal- 
culated that we had still a six or eight days* march before 
us ; you say that the torrent has taken us back two days, 
so now that makes almost ten days. How shall we live 
during this time, for we hâve not even a handful of flour to 
make a tchapti ? " 

"Mahadeo will hâve pity on us," replied Miana, "and 
my monkey, Hanouman, will help us. His friends hâve 
no difficulty în fînding food for themselves in thèse forests ; 
he îs as skilful as they are, and perhaps we shall be able to 
share his meals. Ah, look ! there he is on that branch 
yonder, munching something. Perhaps he has already 
found our breakfast." 

The boys ran to the tree discovered by Hanouman : it 
proved to be a mango-tree, covered with fruit, which, if not 
as succulent as the delicious mangoes of Bombay, was at 
least edible. 
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The fugitives regaled themselves with this fruit Then 
Miana callîng his monkey, the lîttle band set out, walkîng 
in a north-westerly direction, towards the longed-for place 
of safety. 




WITII THE MÉTCHIS. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

WITH THE MÉTCHIS. 

OVERCOME with fatigue, havîng partakcn of no other food 
than the wîld fruit found by Hanouman, the two lads halted 
towards nîghtfall to look for a restJng-place. A suîtable 
tree was soon found, and Miana set to work as usual to 
coUect dead branches, and heap them at the foot of the 
tree. 

"What are you doing thereP" asked André, who had 
Watched this proceeding with astonishment. 

" Well ! I am making up a fire for the night," replied the 
young Nât. "Did you think, then, that we mîght do 
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without ît ? Look at those peacocks in the trees : that is a 
sure sign that the forest is infested with tigers. Besides, ail 
to-day I hâve seen the trace of their feet. If you do not 
want to be crunched in the night, do like me, for it will be 
dark in a few minutes." 

" But, my poor Miana," said André, " hâve you forgotten 
that we hâve lost everything, and that the matches were 
left with Mali ? " 

"I hâve forgotten nothing whatever," replied Miana, 
laughing, " but I do not want matches to make a fire. Wait 
a moment, and you shall see." 

The young Hindoo first of ail picked up a pièce of dry 
wood ; then, having searched about for a few moments, he 
came back with a pièce of flat granité. He placed a hand- 
ful of azédérach fibre between the stone and the wood, and 
began to crush it by rubbing vîgorously ; this specîes of 
tinder, heated by the friction, began to get soft and stick 
to the wood, and soon caught fire. A moment later the 
wood was in fiâmes, which Miana fanned till there was a 
bright fire crackling, and sending out sparks in ail direc- 
tions. 

" You see it is not very diffîcult," said Miana. " Now 
we must make haste and go to bed, for the concert will soon 
begin." 

An hour later, in fact, deafenîng roars from ail parts of 
the forest proved that Hanouman's master had not been 
mistaken. André was awakened several times by the noise, 
which, however, did not prevent him from taking âdvantagc 
of his night's rest. 
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The next momîng at daybreak, the fugitives came down 
from their tree, and Hanouman undertook to find the 
breakfast. AU his researches resulted in a handful of sour 
plums, which our friends partook of with wry faces. 

" Well ! if the first breakfast, the tchota haziri, is meagre," 
said Miana, by way of consolation, " it is undoubtedly be- 
cause the second, the nachta, is to be abundant" 

They were just about to start again, when the brushwood 
was noisily parted, and a fine black antelope, coming out of 
the thicket, bounded past them. 

" Ah ! if I only had a gun," cried André, at this sîght, 
" we should hâve had a good breakfast then." 

Without answering him Miana had gone in pursuit of the 
animal, and soon his companion heard him calling to him 
from the midst of the brushwood. Not knowing what to 
think, André answered the call with ail speed, and to his 
great surprise, he saw the young Hindoo stooping over the 
* body of the antelope. 

" What, Miana, hâve you killed her ? " said he, with an 
accent of pîty, and already reproaching himself for the wish 
he had uttered at sight of this fine animal. 

" No, no," quickly repHed the Nàt, " I did not hâve 
that trouble. As she passed us I saw that her sïdes were 
marked with blood. And then I thought, which proves to 
bé right, that, wounded to death by some wild beast, she 
had succeeded in freeing herself, and was thus madly flying 
away to end her days quietly in some secluded spot. I had 
scarcely gone any distance in pursuit, when I saw her fall 
there; when I came up she was dying, My lords the 
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tigers hâve provided us a fine breakfast, wîthout reckoning 
that the poor animal will furnish us with food for several 
days." 

And wîthout further parley, the young Hindoo, taking 
the dead antelope on his shoulder, carrîed it to the clearing, 
and placed it on the ground near the glowing embers which 
were still left of the watch-fire. Then drawing out their 
short daggers, which both of them carried at their waist- 
bands, they set to work to skin the animal and eut it up. 
André, like a true hunter, excelled in this profession, and 
the poor antelope, transformed into cutlets, already excîted 
no other sentiment than a good appetite. Very soon some 
of the best pièces, placed in the middle of the fire on flat 
stones, were being roasted. 

" What a breakfast ! " exclaimed Miana enthusiastically ; 
and turning towards his monkey, " My poor Hanouman/' 
said he, " it is a pity that the gods hâve forbidden thee 
méat ; ail this is qf no use to thee." 

^* But I thought," said André, laughing, " that the gods 
had also forbidden you, as well as ail good Hindoos, the 
use of méat" 

" Oh dear no, my good sir ! " gaily replied the Indian. 
" Miana is a good Hindoo, but Brahma, Vichnu, and Siva 
hâve given him permission to eat whatever he likes except 
the flesh of the cow, for it was man's first nurse, and its 
milk formed our blood." 

The lads were this time able to appease their hunger, 
though André made a wry face as he swallowed the half 
raw méat without sait or bread. When they had finished 
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theîr breakfast they covered the embers with green branches, 
on whîch they placed «the remaînder of the flesh of the 
antelope. When it was sufficiently dried by the smoke to 
keep for several days they packed it in leaves, and set out 
on their journey, thus provided with food. 

For a week they journeyed on, only haltîng at nightfall 
and walking from dawn to sunset. The antelope flesh 
dîmînished rapidly, and wild fruit was scarce ; thus they 
hastened on as much as possible, thinking they would soon 
be at their journey's end. In fact, the aspect of the country 
became more and more modified. Once again, as when the 
cyclone had separated them from Mali, they could see 
before them the snow-clad peaks of the Himalayas. The 
forest grew less dense, the marshes were fewer, and the 
ground became more undulatîng. 

On the eîghth day the young travellers reached the foot 
of a hill, whose verdant, gently-rising slopes were planted 
with magnificent trees, 

Directly Hanouman saw the trees he jumped off his 
master's shoulder and ran to the nearest ; picking up the 
fruit whîch lay strewn on the ground he began to eat it 
greedily. At the same time Miana cried out " Mhowahs ;" 
and following the monkey's example, both he and André 
began to pick up the fruit. 

They were in fact mhowahs which covered the hill-side. 
This tree is to the wild régions of India what the cocoa-nut 
tree is to the shores of the Indian Océan. Nature has 
endowed it with such wonderful properties, that it alone 
furnishes the primitive inhabitants of the Indian forests 
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wîth ail that more îndustrîous nations expect from the 
whole vegetable kîngdom. 

The mhowah îs a magnificent tree : îts straîght trunk of 
extensive diameter spreads out îts boughs regularly and 
gracefuUy like the branches of a candelabra, and its dark- 
green foliage, risîng in dôme fashîon, affords ample shade 
from the sun. Towards the end of February its leaves fall 
almost suddenly, and the tree îs left bare, The natives 
coUect the leaves, and use them for many purposes. A few 
days after the fall of the leaves, with astonîshing rapidity 
the boughs are covered with a mass of flower, resembling 

• 

clusters of small round berries. Thèse flowers are the 
celestîal manna of the jungle, and theîr greater or less 
abundance makes prosperity or poverty in thèse wild 
régions. Their corolla of a pale yellow colour forms a 
thick-skinned pulpy berry, the size of a grape, through 
which the stamen passes by a small opening ; on reachîng 
maturity, the corolla falls ofif. The Indians content them- 
selves with clearing away the brushwood around the trees, 
and every evening carefuUy gather the flowers which hâve 
fallen in the day. Thîs shower lasts for several weeks. 

When fresh, the flower- fruit of the mhowah has a sweet 
taste agreeable to the palate, but to which is added a pungent, 
almost répulsive perfume. The natives consume great 
quantities of it in this state ; they also make it înto cakes 
and différent dishes of very nutritive properties. The 
greater part of the harvest is dried on osier riddles. Thîs 
opération does away with the disagreeable perfume of the 
fruit ; it îs afterwards reduced to flour and then made înto 
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bread. By a process of fermentation, the flower of the 
mhowah produces a very agreeable wine, which ought to be 
drunk fresh ; if distilled, strong brandy îs obtained, which 
the lingrateful Indians consider as the most precious pro- 
duction of the tree, and which, with âge, may compare 
with good Scotch whisky. Good vinegar is extracted from 
the resîdue of the flowers. 

As soon as the flower has disappeared, the foliage cornes 
on again and rapidly covers the tree. Then in the month 
of April comes the real fruit, succeeding the blossom. This 
fruit, closely resembling our almonds, has a very délicate 
flavour. The Indians make cakes and puddings of it ; they 
extract very excellent oil by simple pressure, and the residue 
îs used to fatten their buffaloes. 

Lastly, to conclude the enumeration of the wonderful 
properties of the mhowah, let us add, that from its bark is 
obtained a ligneous fibre, which serves to make rope ; and 
that its wood though soft and of unequal grain, is invaluable 
for the construction of huts, since it is proof against worm 
and termite. 

In making a rapid recapitulation of the precedîng lines, 
we find themhowah furnishes nourishing food in its flowers, 
and fruit, bread, wine, brandy, vinegar, oil, a textile sub- 
stance, and valuable wood for building. What vegetable 
in the world îs of greater value ? 

One can hardly be surprised, then, that the uncivilized in- 
habitants of the Indian forests hâve made the mhowah the 
emblem of divînity. It is to it they owe their existence ; it 
îs beneath its shade that they hold their assemblies and 
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celebrate the great epochs of their lives ; ît is on îts branches 
they hang their great ex-votos, lances and ploughsharies ; it 
îs between its roots that they arrange those mysterious 
cîrcles of pebbles which serve them in place of idols. Thus 
they fight like madmen in defence of their mhowahs ; for 
the Hindoos of the plains, not knowing what retaliation to 
make thèse unattainable savages, take possession of their 
trees, and eut them down. Where the mhowah disappears 
the wild Indian is seen no more. 

Having regaled themselves with the flowers of the precious 
mhowah, André and Miana began to climb the hill. On 
reaching the summit they overlooked a vast extent of 
country. At their feet opened a narrow valley, through 
which flowed a river, winding onward in a north-westerly 
direction, till it reached a fertile plain, shut in at the 
horizon by the green slopes of a spur of the Hima- 
layas. 

" Ouah ! Ouah ! " shouted Miana almost wild with delîght, 
" hère we are at last ! " 

" How can that be ? " asked André. 

" Do you see that bluish peak which looks as though the 
top were broken off ? It is the Sinhadanta, the Lion*s Tooth, 
which overlooks the source of the holy Jumna. Beyond 
those green hills is Mussourie ; and that plain which we 
shall reach in two days is the Dehra Doun, through which 
flows the Ganges." 

" Ah ! if only Mali were hère to share our joy and gaze 
on the promised land with us," said André, falling on his 
knees, and thanking heaven in his heart for its protection. 
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Then gettîng up : "Corne along, Mîana/' cried he, "let us 
hasten to the deliverance of my father and sîster." 

They quîckly descended înto the valley, but the shades 
of night were begînnîng to fall, and they were oblîged to 
look about for a resting-place. The narrow défile offered 
but young mhowahs, too weak to bear the fugitives, and ail 
around them was nothîng but a tangled mass of prickly 
underwood. Even the crest of the hill was formed by a line 
of perpendicular rocks, apparently inaccessible. Hère and 
there, at certain intervais, on the peaks of the promon- 
tories formed by the line of rocks, were heaps of dried 
underwood much resembling gigantîc bîrds' nests in appear- 
ance. 

" What can those heaps of underwood mean ? " asked 
André. " They look like nests. Can we be in the valley 
which Sîndbad the Sailor went through, for it must take such 
birds as he describes to fill nests like those ? " 

Miana, at this question, stood stîU horror-struck, and 
gazed intently at the mysterious nests ; then suddenly he 
exclaimed, " We must fly, we must fly ! they are not nests, 
they are />âls, the dwelling-places of the cruel mountain 
savages, the Métchis. If they discover us we are lost.'* 

It was already too late to fly. As though Miana's words 
had been a given signal, suddenly a horrible clamour re- 
sounded in the thicket, and in an instant the lads were sur- 
rounded by a horde of howling savages, armed with bows 
and arrows, and no other clothing than a strip of cloth round 
their loins. Their bows were made of strong bamboo stems, 
and the strings were narrow slips of the same substance ; as, 

M 
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forthe arrows, they differed little from those formerly used 
by our archers. 

One of thèse barbarians, with an eagle's plume in hîs 
thick hair, which marked him as a chief, advanced towards 
the boys, and glaring savagely at them, addressed them in 
rough and threatening terms. 

" Who are you, who cast yourselves voluntarily into the 
jaws of death ? " 

** My lord," said André, " we are two poor beggars, on our 
way to the fair at Hardwar. We were crossîng this forest 
with our father, when a terrible storm separated us, and we 
know not what has become of him." 

" Hâve pity," added Miana, trembling with fear, " hâve 
pity on us. See, we hâve lost everything, and nothing can 
tempt you in our poor clothes." 

" Enough," replied the savage Métchî, in a rough tone ; 
*' our king shall décide. FoUow me. And you," said he to 
his companions, " just see that thèse young dogs do not 
escape into the underwood." 

The band escorting the prisoners began to climb the hill- 
side, and following a narrow ridge of the rocky crest, they 
reached the table-land. Soon the boys discovered that 
they were taking them towards one of the heaps of dried 
underwood, which had attracted their attention too late. 
Thèse heaps, several yards high, and of considérable thick- 
ness, fornied a circular enclosure, with only one aperture : 
it was what the savages of India call a/4/. 

At their approach, several women and children, as scantily 
clothed as the men, came running out to meet them, and 
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began to grossly insuit the prisoners ; but the savage war- 
riors surrounded the two captives, arid prevented the howling 
crowd from approaching them. They made them pass 
through the narrow opening into the pâly the centre of 
which was occupied by a massive, roughly-buîlt stone house, 
with a flat roof of immense slate flags. 

It was now quite dark : a large fire, lighted before the 
door of the house, cast a ruddy glow on the whole scène. 
Near the fire was a savage sitting cross-legged on a kind of 
seat, the wooden framework of which was covered with a 
matting of plaited creepers. He wore no more clothing 
than the others ; but a pair of heavy gold bracelets on his 
wrists, a bare sword placed before him, in addition to the 
ordinary bow and arrows, as well as the circle of savages 
grouped around him, indicated plainly that this was the king 
of the Métchis. 

'* Whom hast thou there, Mousa ? " said he in a rough 
tone, to the chief who was conducting the prisoners. 

" Bhaï ! " replied Mousa, " thèse are two young vagabonds 
whom my men surprised as they were pillaging your 
mhowah plantations. We caught them just as they were 
preparing to fly/* 

" Ah ! " said the king, addressing the young men, " so this 
îs the way you come and rob my lands ? I did not think 
such as you would hâve been so daring. A Hindoo to brave 
the Bhaï of the Métchis, even in his own den ! was ever 
such a thing heard of ? " 

**My lord," said André humbly, " I hâve already explained 
to your chief, Mousa, that it was without the least thought 
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of doing wrong that we ate some of your mhowah flowers. 
\\ c arc Xâts^ poor serpent-charmers. We were going wîth 
our father to the fair at Hardwar, when a storm overtook us 
and scparated us from hîm. Stripped of everythîng, we 
hâve had no other food than the wîld fruit of the forest ; and 
in takinjj your mhowahs we had no idea that we were très- 
passing." 

" The lying Hîndoos' taie again ! " angrily exclaimed the 
king. "Youchase and hunt us down Hke wîld beasts ; 
after havîng robbed us of those plains whîch belonged to us 
with thcir rîch harvests of wheat, now you want to drive us 
from thèse dark mountaîns, where Mahadeo has planted 
the mhowah to save us from starvatîon. And then when 
you fccl yourselves in our clutches, you call us * lord and 
master/ and prétend to be very humble innocents. Do you 
imagine I can forget the grudges we owe you? Not one 
1 lindoo has cver escaped alive out of my hands. In twp days 
Ihcrc will bc a new moon ; when its silver crescent appears 
in the sky, your blood shall flow beneath the knife of the 
sacrificcr, at the foot of the sacred mhowah. Do you hear, 
Mousa ? " addcd hc, turning towards the chief ; " you answer 
with your hcad for thèse two young yellow-faced dogs. 
Takc tlicm away, and watch them wcU." 

Atulrc cndcavoured again to soften the ferocious king, 
but the siivages gave him no time, and dragged him brutally 
out of the/rf/. and Miana with him, — who, pale and trem- 
hling with fcar, still held his monkey convulsively pressed 
in his arms. 

Aflcr a quartcr of an hours march, which led them past 
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numerous/^/f,*from which the people came out to insuit 
them, the poor lads came to the place which was to serve 
as their prison. 

It was a large shed made with trunks of trees and bam- 
boos, supported against the side of the mountain, which thus 
formed the back wall of the structure. A space had been 
' left between two tree-trunks, which served as a doorway. 
In front of the entrance stood a magnificent old mhowah, 
îts trunk adorned with numerous ex-votOy and against it was 
a rough stone altar, the place of punishment facing the 
prison. 

The prisoners were tightly bound with withies of green 
creepers, and thrown brutally into the hut. Alarmed by 
this opération Hanouman had sprung out of his master's 
arms on to the thatched roof of the prison, and from there 
lie quickly gained the jungle which covered the summit of 
the hill ; before the savages had recovered from their sur- 
prise, the intelligent animal had disappeared. 

When once alone the boys burst into tears. Poor Miana's 
grief was so great, especially since the loss of his monkey, 
that André at last f orgot the bitterness of his own trouble 
in trying to console his friend. 

" Listen/* said he, " ail hope is not yet lost. To-morrow 
morning I will beg our guards to take me before the king, 
and then I will explain that instead of being a simple Nât^ 
I am the son of a wealthy European. 1 will ask him to 
décide upon a ransom, which a trustworthy man may go 
for to Mussourie. I do not doubt for a moment but that 
the English Governor, on learning our sad misfortune, 
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will at once send the sum agreed upon for our deliver- 



ance/* 



" Do you think that the Bhaï of the Métchis would consent 
to send someone to Mussourie ?" asked Miana, with an air 
of doubt. " I am very much afraid that he likes Europeans 
no better than Hindoos.** 

" Oh, I am sure he does ! '* replîed André. " My 
father, who has travelled a great deal in Central India, saîd 
that the Gounds and the Bhîls, who are so cruel to the 
natives, are humane and even hospitable towards whîte 



men." 



" Let us hope that the Métchis are no worse than their 
fellow-countrymen," said the young Hindoo. " But if we 
do get away from hère, who will give me back my good 
Hanouman ? He must be frightened at being alone, and 
I am afraid he will now hâve got far into the forest/* 

** Who knows ? Perhaps he has not gone any distance," 
continued André ; *'and on our departure we shall see him 
back again." 

At this moment the heavy door of the hut was opened, 
and the chief, Mousa, entered. His staggerîng walk showed 
that he had been partaking freely of libations of mhowah- 
flower brandy, in honour of the approach of the new moon. 
The Savage, carrj-ing a flaming brand, approached the 
prisoners, and looking at them with a dull, stupified stare, 
repeated every now and then, with the persistence of a 
dnmken man, ** The Bhaï said that I should answer for both 
with my head ! '* At last, satisfied with his examination, 
he noisily shut the door, and rejoined the circle of his comy 
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rades, who were squatting round the fire, and helpîng 
themselves to large bumpers of brandy. 

"You see/' said Miana, "we are well guarded." 
" Not so well as ail that," said André. " Mousa is tîpsy 
now, and in a few minutes he will be dead drunk ; and if I 
can judge from that glimpse I had of them, his companions 
will soon be no better than he." 

" Oh, if we could but break our bonds and fly ! '* 
" Yes, but how are we to do it ? " continued André. 
" Our daggers hâve been taken away from us, and I doubt 
if we could succeed in biting through ail thèse fetters. Then 
if Mousa surprised us in the act, nothing could save us 
from his wrath. It will be better to wait for daylight, 
and try to soften the Bhaï, or at least excite his cupi- 
dity.*' 

During this whispered colloquy, ail had grown silent 
outside the hut. 

André dragged himself with difficulty to the door, and 
by looking through a chink, he tried to make out how their 
guards were placed. That which the young man had fore- 
seen had happened ; intoxicated by the libations of 
mhowah, the savages were stretched on the ground asleep ; 
however, haunted even in intoxication by his responsibility, 
Mousa had roUed himself across the prison door, and thus 
made it doubly secure, so that escape by that means 
was out of the question. The walls alone were left ; but 
on three sides the entwined stems of bamboo formed a 
rampart which a volley of musketry could not hâve broken 
through, and the two lads patiently sought in vain for some 
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flaw în the building. On the fourth side was the bare rock. 
Lastly, the thatched roof was too high for them to hope to 
reach it. 

" You see, Miana, I was rîght," said André sadly ; "flîght 
is impossible. We hâve now no other resource than the 
Bhaï*s cupidity." 

At that moment there was a slight noise on the 
roof. 

" That is poor Hanouman, who does not like to leave us/* 
murmured Miana. " Poor créature ; he has corne back to 
prowl round, and try to be of some use to us." 

" Hush ! " said André, " it is not Hanouman ! " 

In fact, the mysterious being on the roof seemed to be 
making a hole in the thatch, the twigs of which fell în 
showers round the prisoners, who held their breath with 
fear. Ail at once a large pièce was taken away by an^ 
invisible hand, and the boys could see the stars shining 
through this opening. Then a man's head advanced 
cautiously, and thèse words reached the prisoners* ears : — 

" Andhra Sahib, are you there ? " 

" Thank Heaven ! it is Mali ! *' exclaimed the two 
youths, forgetting ail prudence in their great joy and un- 
speakable surprise. 

" Silence,** continued the voice, " and do not stir. Our 
lives dépend upon your prudence.** 

The exclamations of the prisoners had, in fact, attracted 
the attention of the vigilant Mousa, who partially roused 
himself and attempted to get up ; but, overcome with 
drunkenness, he fell heavily back on the ground. 
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A minute later a rope, passed through the aperture in 
the roof, hung down into the hut, and with an agility quite 
astonishing for hîs âge, old Mali glided to the ground 
beside the boys. In the twinkling of an eye he had eut 
their fetters ; then, having siiently embraced them, — 

" Not a Word," he said in a whisper, " and eut of hère. 
You first, my lord." 

André obeyed, and hoisting himself up by the rope, 
he reached the opening made by Mali and crept out on 
to the roof. Miana and the charmer quickly followed 
hittu 

Having reached the roof, Mali drew up the rope ; then 
taking the pièce of thatch which he had eut out, he care- 
fully replaced it so as to completely hide the opening. 

" He will be clever now," muttered the old man, " who 
can discover how we escaped. Whilst they are hunting 
for us in the valley, we shall be far away over the moun- 
tain." 

Above them now rose a wall of perpendicular rock ; but 
there also hung a rope, prepared for the fugitives, and one 
after another they reached the summit 

Mali again drew the rope up after him, roUed it carefully, 
and carried it with him ; then, followed by the young men, 
he entered the jungle. A few steps further on the fugitives 
reached a tree, at the foot of which the charmer had left 
his baskets. What was the surprise of the two young men 
to find the good monkey Hanouman hère. Miana's de- 
light was excessive, but Mali left him no time to go into 
raptures. 
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** I fastencd thy monkey thcre/* said he; " for I was afraid 
if hc followcd me he might betray us." 

'* But how is ît Hanouman is with you ? " exdaîmed 
Miana. 

" And you, Mali, how is it you came so mîraculously to 
our aid ? " said André, in his turn. 

" Will you both be so good as to hold your tongues ? " 
said the old man. " I will explain it ail în due tîme, but 
at présent we must think of nothing but how to get from 
hère as quickly as possible. We hâve still four hours of 
darkness, which ought to put us out of reach of pursuît. 
At daybreak we shall be neaf the plain where there are 
villages, for I know the country well, and we can rest there 
in safety." 

The fugitives were already far away, when Mousa, 
awakencd by the screeches of the peacocks, remem- 
bercd his prisoners. Somewhat uneasy at his long 
slumbcr, he opcned the door and entered the hut. 
To his uttcr bewilderment, he found it deserted! In 
vain, half mad with terror, he searched every nook and 
corner. The prisoners were gone! But how? by which 
wav ? 

l'Mlcd with rage and terror at the thought of the fate 
the implacable BhaY had reser\'ed for him, the chîef came 
out of the hut, awoke the sleepers with a kick, and started 
in hot pursuit after the fugitives. 

At the same moment the charmer and hîs companions, 
having rcached the outskirts of the Téraï, greeted the sun- 
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rise with cries of joy, for îts first rays showed them a fertile 
country, richly cultivated, and dotted hère and there with 
peaceful villages. 

Almost wild with delight, the two boys danced and 
capered about, and hugged Mali, who regarded this out- 
burst of joy with tears in his eyes. 

"Dear Mali," said André, " what can I ever do to i'epay 
ail I owe you ? Do tell us how, once again, at the last 
moment, you hâve appeared and saved my life? One 
might almost think you a magician, as the country-people 
believe ! *' 

" And how did you find Hanouman ? '* exclaimed Miana, 
taking the monkey affectionately in his arms. 

" Sit down there," said the charmer, smiling ; *' we are 
now out of reach of our enemies, and my legs want rest 
still more than yours. You will see that there is no magie 
in ail this, and that the hand of Mahadeo alone guided me 
to you. 

" You can understand my grief and alarm when I saw 
the branch struck by lightning, and you both hurled înto 
the foaming torrent with it I believed you were lost, and 
when day broke, I came down full of despair from the tree 
where I had been left safe and sound. I mechanically 
took vp one parcel of provisions and the baskets containing 
Sâprani and her conipanions, leaving your baskets, which 
I could not carry, and so I began my marçh. I walked on 
thus for seyeral hours without heeding what I did ; then at 
last I said to myself that since you were dead it was my 
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place to accomplish your work, and try to discover and 
save your sister and father." 

" Oh, best of men ! " exclaimed André. 

" I then made up my mind to continue my way to Mus- 
sourie. I walked on for seven days, when one moming, in 
Crossing a clearing, I perceived the traces of a fire at the 
foot of a tree. I examined the ground ail around, and found 
your footprints left on the moist soil. I carefully measured 
thèse marks ; and from their fineness, and the way in which 
the great toes turned out, I was at once convinced that 
it was indeed Andhra Sahib who had left them there. 
I found Miana's footprints close by, so I knew you had 
both escaped the dreadful catastrophe. 

" Thenceforth, thanking Sêchnaga for his merciful pro- 
tection, I set out on your track as carefully and attentively 
as a hunter in chase of precious game. The traces were 
visible and numerous : footprints, broken branches, tram- 
pled grass, abandoned tires. In vain I hurried on : I de- 
spaired of being able to overtake your young legs. How- 
ever, imagine my joy when, the day before yesterday, I 
came across a fire which you must hâve left that morning, 
for the ashes were still warm. I hurried on like a madman 
ail that day, till darkness obliged me to hait. 

" At break of day I set out again. On ail sides now 
I found fresh and visible traces of you. My beating heart 
felt you ncar me. At last the sun went down. 

" I climbed the hill and reached the summit, and from 
there I saw you both down in the valley, following the 
bank of the river. I was about to shout to you, more out 
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of joy at the sight of you, than wîth any hope of beîng 
heard, when suddenly I saw you surrounded by savages 
and dragged away. 

" At that sîght my despaîr was so overwhelmîng that I 
threw myself on the ground, and lay there like one dead. 
I knew the cruelty of the Métchis, and I knew that nothing 
could save you from a horrible and lîngering death, for 
they eut up theîr vîctîms alive with stone knîves. At last 
I raîsed myself from the ground, and by the last gleams of 
daylîght I saw that they were taking you to one of the 
pals, Then I made up my mind to try and rescue you, or, 
if I failed, to share your fate. 

" Making a circuit round the plateau, I wandered by 

chance through the jungle whîch overlooks the Métchis' 

pâls^ and endeavoured to make out from the clamour whîch 

reached me some idea of your situation. Night had fallen, 

and I could only grope my way along. On coming to the 

jungle near your prison I heard a noise in the underwood, 

and a soft velvety créature perched itself on my shoulder. 

I was very much alarmed, but soon, reassured by the 

anîmaVs caresses, I recognized Miana's monkey. Then I 

understood ît ail, and, guided by Hanouman, I went and 

sat down on the very rock above your prison. I heard 

your gaolers talking and jesting over your capture and con- 

demnation to death. There was no time to lose, and in a 

moment I had made my plan. 

" Having^ left Hanouman in charge of my baskets, I 
took a strong rope which I had amongst our baggage, 
and, having fastened it to a tree growing on the cdge 
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of the rock, I let myself down on to the roof of your 
prison. There I waited until your guards had fallea 
asleep ; you know the rest. In three days we shall be at 
Mussourié ! " 
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The little band crossed ihe GajicBS. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CARAVANSARAI OF MUSSOURIE. 

Great was the astonîshinent of trie inhabitants of the first 
village the fugitives reached, when they learnt that the 
travellers had come safe and sound through the Téraï, and 
the country of the terrible Métchis. Thèse last-named 
savages formerly carried désolation into the valley by their 
fréquent incursions, but since the establishment of the Eng- 
lish in the country, they d'ared not leave their mountain 
fastnesses. The charitable Hindoos warmly welcomed 
the fugitives, and loaded them with provisions on their 
departure. 
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Two days *ater the little band crossed the Ganges, at 
thîs point reduced to a shallow watercourse, and entered 
the Dehra Doun. Thîs valley, one of the most charmîng 
and pîcturesque în India, îs shut în between the lesser 
chaîn of the Sivalik and the base of the Hîmalayas. Its 
delightful climate îs a perpétuai spring-time, but it abounds 
wîth wild beasts, and the tîgers of the Dehra Doun are 
renowned above ail others. 

However, no harm befell our travellers în theîr march 
through, and soon they reached Rajpoor, a vîllage situated 
right at the foot of the mountaîn on whîch Mussourîe îs 
buîlt From thîs point they could dîstînctly see the élégant 
buildings of the city enclosed în wonderful gardens. 

Wîth what transports of joy André started on thîs last 
stage of his journey ! Little matter that the path g^ew 
rougher to climb ; the young man, burning wîth impatience, 
and thinking the road too long, scaled the hill-sides to 
shorten the distance. They could now see the pretty Eng- 
lish church standing proudly on a jutting rock, and, as ît 
were, overhanging the climbers' heads. André greeted 
this sight with a joyous " Hurrah ! Mussourîe ! " and began 
to climb with such zest that his companions could net 
keep up with him. 

How his heart beat as he thought that yonder were 
liberty and peace ! No more treason to fear, no more 
tigers to confront. He was going to be himself again, the 
respected Sahib, and he would at last be able to cast aside 
this mean beggar's garb, and ail the contemptible acrobatie 
tricks. Then, ail at once, the thought struck him, that 
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whilst he was free, thanks to Malins dévotion, hig father and 
sister were still perhaps in the hands of the rebels. What 
was he to do with hîs liberty without them ? Could he 
remaîn calm and tranquil at Mussourie, when those so dear 
to hîm were pîning in captivity without a friend or protec- 
tor ? At this thought the young man*s heart was wrung 
with grief, and as his companions were at a distance, he 
threw himself on the ground, and wept ; but hearing Mali's 
footsteps, he quickly wiped away his tears and forced a 
smile. 

" I can get no farther," crîed he gaily to his old friend. 
" This hill has taken ail the breath out of me. Perhaps I 
ought to hâve ascended the holy Himalayas with more 
respect." 

** Yes, indeed ; you take such strides," said Mali, smiling, 
" that even this lazy young Miana cannot keep up with you, 
much less your old servant." 

" It is not I who am lazy," cried Miana, coming up at 
thîs moment, "but Hanouman is so greedy, lam obliged 
to pull him away from the trees, where he is stuffing him- 
self with ail kinds of good fruit." 

** You are right, my friends, I am walking too quickly," 
replied André ; " but you can understand my impatience. 
Perhaps up yonder I shall get news of my father and 
sister." 

" Yes, yes," said Mali. " And then you must confess 
that you are weary of our rough, wandering life, and that 
you are longing to cast aside thèse rags, and put on clothes 
befitting your rank and nation.** 

N 
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" No, no ; not that, I assure you," quîckly replîed André. 
"Far from wishîng to be become an European again, I 
intend to remain a Nât'^ 

" Ah, capital ! " exclaîmed Miana. " It is such fun wan- 
dering about the country like this in search of adventure ; 
each day brings new pleasures, and the troubles last such a 
short while one hasn*t time to feel them. Besides, you are 
already accustomed to our life, and I can understand that 
you like it. I almost feared you would want to leave us at 
once." 

^* I intend to remain a Nât for some time still," 

continued André, smiling. " I will toll you why. Thanks 
to you both, I hâve learnt my part so well that the most 
practised eye could not detect me." 

" Certainly not," said the charmer. " If the Brahniin 
Soumrou was deceived, every one else will be." 

** Very well," continued the young man ; ** since this dis- 
guise has saved me, perhaps it will help me in saving my 
loved ones. At Mussourie, as in Oude, I shall continue 
to be Mali's son. We will try to get more précise infor- 
mation as to the fate of my relatives, and then we will set 
out in search of them, and where my capacity as an 
European would prevent me passing, my character as a 
charmer will open the way. What do you think of that, 
Mali ? " 

" I think, my lord, that you speak not only with wisdom, 
but like a brave man. Wherever you go, Miana and I will 
follow, and with the help of Mahadeo we shall accomplish 
your task." 
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" Thank you, my good friends," said André, simply. " I 
relîed upon you." 

The same evenîng the three travellers reached Mussourie, 
and as it was too late to présent themselves before the 
Govemor, they went towards the bazaar, and took up their 
quarters for the nîght in the native caravansaraî. 

The caravansarai was full of merchants from Thibet, on 
their way to Loudiana with cargoes of goat-skins, to be 
used in the manufacture of cashmeres. Thèse merchants, 
who had been travelling for several months, had heard of 
the risîng of the Sepoys, and fearing lest they should be 
plundered by the bandits, they had taken refuge at 
Mussourie, where they impatiently waited tîll they could 
continue their route. 

Thus, directly they learnt that the travellers had corne 
from the thick of the revolt, every one quickly surrounded 
them, hopîng to get fresh news. Unfortunately our tra- 
vellers had been too long absent from the civilized world 
to be abîe to fumish any new information, and it was the 
merchants, on the other hand, who told them of the extent 
of the disaster. After Cawnpore and Meerut, Delhi and 
Lucknow had fallen ; on ail sides the Europeans had been 
pitilessly massacred. However, things were beginning to 
take a bad turn for the rebels ; the Gorkas of Nepaul and 
the Sikhs of the Punjaub had pronounced in favour of the 
English, and were marching against Lucknow and Delhi. 
The struggle was growing fiercer, and the resuit was, as 
yet, undecided. 

André passed a restless night. The following morning, 

N 2 
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at daybreak, he got up and made his préparations to go to 
the Govemor's palace. Mali and he put on their best red 
turbans, and, guided by an urchin in the caravansarai, they 
came to the house of the Govemor, Sir Charles Wilmot. 

It was a handsome building, with long colonnades ex- 
tending to the end of a lawn, which was separated by rail- 
îngs from the street. An English soldier in his red uniform 
mounted guard at the principal entrance. At sight of 
André and Mali coming towards him, he drew himself up, 
looked at them haughtily, and, seeing that they were still 
approaching him, he called to them roughly to be off. 

" We wish to see the Governor," said André to him in 
English. 

The purity of his pronunciation seemed to astonish the 
sentinel, who replied, with some hésitation, " The Governor 
does not receive beggars." 

As the young man persîsted, he lowered his bayonet, 
crying out brutally, — 

" Corne one step farther, and I will run you through, dog 
of a rebel ! " 

" What's the matter ? " said an officer, who had witnessed 
this sccne at a distance, and now came up. 

" Hère are two beggars, lieutenant," said the soldier 
respcctfully, "who insist on being taken before the 
Governor. Some spies sent by Nana Sahib to stab the 
General." 

" What is it you want ? " said the officer, addrepsing 
Mali. 

" My lord/' replied he, " my son and I hâve corne from 
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Cawnpore, and we hâve important news to communicate 
to the Governor." 

" Are you speaking the truth ? " continuée! the officer. 

" I swear that we are ! " cried André, in Hindoostanee, 
wîth such impetuosity that the Englishman eyed him 
attentively. 

" Well, follow me/* said the officer, " but remember that 
you wîU be severely punished if you hâve deceived me." 

Walking before them, he led them up to the palace, and 
took them into a large room on the ground-floor. Hère 
he left them alone, havingordered a soldier to keep a watch 
on them. 

A quarter of an hour later one of the doors of the room 
opened and admitted a superior officer in undress, with 
white hair, and a kind, affable look ; the lieutenant accom- 
panied him. 

" Hère, Sir Charles," said he, " are the two beggars who 
hâve insisted so strongly on seeîng you." 

" What do you want of me ? " said the Governor sharply, 
with a stem look at the two strangers. 

" Oh, sir, hâve pîty on me ! " exclaimed André in Eng- 
lish. "I am a poor European who has lost everything. 
My father was struck down before my eyes, and my sister 
carried off by the rebels." 

'• Poor boy ! " said the General. And putting hîs hand 
kindly on the young man's shoulder, he tried to calm him. 

" How is it you are dressed like this ? Who is this 
man ?" he presently asked. 

Then in a voîce half choked wîth sobs, André told ail his 
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story, — Nana's treason, his father's death, the bumîng of 
the factory, and the long and indefatigable dévotion of the 
good Mali. The General Hstened with émotion to this simple 
and touching narrative, and several times he warmly presâed 
the old charmer's hand. 

As he finîshed his story, André exclaîmed, " It is my 
sister, my dear Bertha, whom I wish to save. My father 
has perhaps found friends, whilst she, I know, is in the 
hands of those wretches. For pity*s sake, help me, sir, 
and my father's fortune will not suffice to show you his 
gratitude and mine." 

" Yes, my son," said the Governor gently, " we will do 
ail that is in our power, and you will see we shall succeed. 
But now you are my guest ; this palace is your home. I 
will hâve clothes brought for you to replace those rags." 

" Thank you, sir," replied the young man, " I cannot 
accept your kind offers. Until my sister is saved 1 mean 
to keep to this disguise, and I beg you will do nothîng to 
enlighten even your men. Perhaps in this way I shall 
succeed in finding where my sister is imprisoned. I only 
ask that you will assist me in discovering the place of her 
captivity." 

" You may rely upon my doing that," said the General ; 
*^but consider well, my young friend, what périls you are 
about to confront, — remember what dangers you hâve been 
exposed to in your journey hère. You had better stay 
with me. This war will be soon over, I am certain of that, 
and I will then take active measures to discover the place 
where your sister is shut up, and restore her to liberty." 
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" My mînd îs made up," replied André simply. " In 
pity do not try to make me swerve from my resolu- 
tion." 

" No, no, my dear boy," said the General. " Heaven 
will bless your heroic conduct, and support you în your 
undertaking, seconded, too, as you are, by companions 
such as yours. Be assured that I will do ail in my power 
to help you. I will send out agents about the country to 
try and discover where your sister is concealed. And, 
above ail, do not leave Mussourie without secing me again. 
Hère is a card which will gîve you access to me, as you do 
not wish to throw off your dîsguise." 

A few minutes later, our two friends walked proudly 
past tHe sentinel, who stared after them somevvhat abasbed. 
The brave soldier, to the end of his days, was firmly con- 
vinced that André and Mali had been despatched to assas- 
sinate General Wilmot, and that, intimidated by his sur- 
veillance, they had come away without daring to accom- 
plish their murderous project. 

On their return to the caravansarai, the two charmers 
found Miana very busy giving a représentation in the 
centre of the courtyard. The good merchants of Thibet, 
who had never seen such wonderful performances, stood 
round him in a circle, and greeted each of Hanouman's 
tricks with frantic applause. When the représentation 
was over, and the young man went round the company 
with the monkey, nu mérous païs ' and peïsas fell into the 

* The pais and the péisa are copper coins of minute value, almost 
équivalent to one and two French centimes. 
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coppcr bowl whîch Hanouman held out to each of the 
spectators. 

Among the merchants was a very stout man, wîth a 
rubicund, good-tempercd face, who had watched the whole 
spectacle with lively interest. He was one of the wealthîest 
merchants in Chînese Thibet, and had corne with the cara- 
van to sell teas imported from Kouangsî, in the Englîsh 
markets. After the performance, he went up to Mali and 
saîd to him quite seriously, — 

" I congratulate you, vénérable stranger, on your son's 
talents. If that young man would go with me to Lassa, I 
do not doubt but that he would hâve great success at the 
Court of the Grand Lama." 

"Miana is only my servant," replied Mali, "and if hîs 
skill is remarkable, it is even surpassed by the wonderful 
talent of my son Andhra for taming serpents and wild 
beasts." 

" I hâve indeed heard," continued the tea-merchant, 
" through my country-people who hâve been in India, that 
in the valley of the Ganges there are Hindoos who excel 
in charming reptiles and making them obey them like 
domestic animais ; but I gave little attention to thèse 
fabulous stories." 

" Your lordship, on the contrary, may convince yourself 
of theîr truth," said the charmer ; " and if you will allow 
him, my son will give you an instance of his powers of 
charming/» 

" Blesscd be Buddha, who has allowed my eyes to be- 
hold already such wonders in this land, and has also brought 
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me înto contact with such learned folk ! I am Tin-to, the 
richest merchant of Chipki, and if you wîll do me the 
honour, you and your son and servant, to corne to my 
rooms, I shall be most happy to share a fine dish of rice 
with you which my cook has just prepared. I invited some 
of my friends thîs mornîng, and they will be delighted to 
meet you. 

Mali and the young men thanked the gênerons Tin-to, 
*a' d foUowed him to his apartments, which comprised the 
two finest rooms of the caravansarai. In one of them a repast 
was laid out. A carpet spread over the flags served, at 
the same time, as table and seats. The principal dish, a 
mountain of rice, mutton, and fowl seasoned with raisins 
and dahly was placed on an immense copper dish in the 
centre ; pretty plates and cups of the same métal 
made a glittering circle round it, and marked the guests' 
places. 

Tin-to introduced the Nâts to his guests, and there 
was the usual exchange of salâms and ram-rams. The 
guests then sat down cross-legged in their places, and 
without further preamble attacked the pile of rice, taking 
handfuls, which they placed on their plates, and afterwards 
despatched without the help of knife or fork. Before long, 
dish and plates were emptied ; the servants brought round 
ewers for the guests to wash their hands, then sweets and 
pistachio were served with palm brandy in place of pure 
water, which is drunk alone during the meal. 

^ The dahl is a kind of pink lentil of a délicate flavour. 
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The good checr having enlivened the company, the 
kindly, jovial Tin-to begged his guests to favour him with 
a story or a song. To set the example he had his mando- 
line brought, and sang the celebrated Thibetan air of 
Tchi tchou ha tchirimiri niirilio! to his own accompaniment, 
which was received by the assembly with reîterated 
applause. 

Mali, seated at the right of the host, afterwards gave an 
account of one of the fêtes at the Court of the Peïchva, 
and his somewhat high-flovvn descriptions made the 
Thibctans open their eyes. 

It was then his neighbour's turn, — a robust Tartar, whose 
small, slanting eyes were almost hidden by the long fringe 
of his kalpak. He began his story thus : — 

" During the ten ycars that I hâve traded in goat-skîns 
betwcen our country and India, I hâve had many start- 
ling adventurcs in crossing the Himalayas ; but as each of 
you must doubtless hâve incurred similar risks, I fear I 
should only cast a gloom over our party by recurring to 
such painful recollections. After the narrative which the 
vénérable Mali has just given us, it would be difficult to in- 
tercst you by a description of anything less wonderful. 
However, a few days ago I happened to be présent, not 
far from hère, at Punderpoor, at some grand fites given in 
honour of one of the members of this very family of the 
Peïchvas, of whom the vénérable charmer has been speaking. 

" Punderpoor is, as you know, a very pretty town, 
situated on the othcr side the Sinhadanta, in a beautîful 
valley of the Himalayas. The prince who résides thcre 
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extends his power over the whole Bissahir, and merchants 
taking the route from Chipki to Mussourie are obliged to 
pay him tribute. 

** I reached the tovvn very early one morning, escorted 
by my porters and yaks. To my great astonishment I 
found the bazaar filled with people. The shops were 
adorned with flags, the streets decorated with garlands of 
flowers, and every one was in holiday dress. 

" I hurried to the caravansarai, which was no easy 
matter, considering the crowds which filled the streets, 
and I asked the keeper the cause of this unusual com- 
motion. I then learnt that the Rajah of Punderpoor was 
that very day marrying his son to a princess of the house of 
the Peïchvas. This was in reality only the solemn betrothal 
for the princess was fourteen, and her future husband 
scarcely seven years old. Notwithstanding the dispropor- 
tion of âges, the Rajah was well pleased at this union, 
for the princess was not only of great nobility, but also 
very beautiful and immensely rich. She was to bring her 
husband immense estâtes near Cawnpore as dowry." 

Moved by an indefinable feeling, André had eagerly 
followed the Tartar's narrative. On hearing thèse last 
words he could not help interrupting the narrator, con- 
trary to ail rules of étiquette, to ask him, — 
Hâve you seen the princess ? " 

Certainly," continued the Tartar deliberately. " Being 
curious to witness the procession of the princely cortège, I 
went to the house of one of my friends, a banker, whose 
balconies overlook the great bazaar. First of ail came 
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horsemen armed with gilded swords, dressed în velvet, and 
mounted on horses with trappings of gold cloth. They werç 
followed by musicîans, playing melodious aîrs on large 
wooden flûtes and brass instruments. Then came the 
princesses household, and the young prince himself, sîtting 
în a haodah of massive gold on a fine éléphant, ail be- 
dizened with saddle-cloths and pendants. The hereditary 
prince îs a charmîng child, with black eyes and hair 
and—" 

" And what was the prîncess like ? " again asked 
André, in a trembling voice. 

This fresh interruption was received by a murmur of 
disapprobatîon on the part of the company, and the 
fiarrator, slightly disconcerted, glanced angrily at the young 
man, but continued benevolently,— 

" The princess came afterwards, mounted on an éléphant 
no less richly caparisoned. Never hâve my eyes beheld 
such a vision of loveliness. Picture to yourself one of those 
spîrits you see in paîntings surrounding Buddha în the 
skies. Her face, as white as snow, was illumined by eyes 
which seemed to hâve borrowed their colour from the vault 
of heaven, and from her diamond tiara her haïr fell down 
like a mass of gold. The people were loud in their acclama- 
tions, but her sad, pensive face — " 

" O Heaven ! it is my sister ! " exclaimed André, unable 
to control hîs émotion any longer. 

" That young man îs mad," said Tin-to, quite scan- 
dalized. 

But André, caring very little for the merchant's opinion 
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of hîip, got up quickly and ran to the door, followed by 
Mali and Miana. 

The merchants, astonîshed by this abrupt departiire, rose 
in their turn, and after havîng expressed theîr indignation 
at the impolite behavîour of the charniers, they took their 
departure, before the Tartar had been able to finish his 
interesting story. 

The description he had just heard left André with no 
doubts, and he was ail impatience to acquaint the Governor 
with his discovery, 

** To be sure," saîd Mali, as he followed the young man 
with some difficulty, " the Tartar's description answered up 
to a certain point to your sister, but — " 

" But there is no * but,' " said André împetuously. " Do 
you know of any princess of the house of the Peïchvas with 
fair hair ànd blue eyes except Bertha ? " 
" No, my lord." 

"Well, then, you must see that ît is she who is at 
Punderpoor." 

" 1 do not deny it," said Mali, " but it would hâve been 
well to let the Tartar finish his account We should hâve 
had more précise information. Instead of doing that, at 
the first word you jumped up as though you were shot, and 
scandalized ail those good people, who might hâve been of 
use to us.*^ 

Hurrying along thus, they were soon at the palace gâtes, 
and André, brandishing the card before the eyes of the 
stupefied sentinel, went towards the Governor's apart- 
ments. 
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A minute latcr he was standing beside the old General, 
and rapidly tellmg him of his discovery. 

" And what do you think of doing ? " saîd Sir Charles 
Wilmot, 

" We think of starting at once for Punderpoor," replied 
André enthusîastically, " to deliver Bertha from the hands 
(if those wrctches." 

"Havc you any plan ?" continued the General. 

" No, not yet, but Mali wîll find one," said the young 
man confidently ; " and I feel that we shall succeed." 

" God grant you may, my son," saîd the General, as he 
kisscd Andr<î with émotion ; " and if the blessing of an old 
man who loves and admires you Js of any use, I bless you 
with ail my heart. Go, and be of good courage." 
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SCARCELV had André returned to the caravansarai than he 
watited to start off at once on their expédition, but Mali 
endeavoured to moderate his impatience. 

" The country through whîch we are going ïs quite 
strange to me," said he. " I simply know that we shall be 
obliged to cross the Himalayas. Perhaps we may hâve 
to pass through snowy régions ; thus we cannot start with- 
out taking spécial précautions. I am going to look up 
the Thibetian nierchants, and try to apologize for your 
startling behaviour this morning. It is the only means we 
hâve of getting any correct information." 
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The charmer went towards the tea-merchant's rooms. 
He found that worthy man in animated conversation wîth 
the Tartan The two men receîved Mali very stîffly ; but 
without being disconcerted, the charmer began, — 

" My noble sirs, I hâve come to offer my apologies for 
my son*s conduct, and also for the unceremonious manner 
in which we Icft the banquet to which you did us the 
honour to invite us, Youth is, as you well know, toc 
often forgetful of the rules of décorum, and apt to follow 
the impulse of the moment. I never thought to tell you 
that formerly I held the honourable position of physician 
to the quecn at the Court of the Peïchva. My son was 
brought up near the young princess, whom he regarded as 
his sistcr. Since the death of the queen we hâve been 
unablc to get any information of the princess, and the one 
great hope of our wandering profession is to find her again. 
This will explain our joy, and especially that of my son, 
when the narrative of my lord, the Tartar, informed us 
that shc whom we were secking was at that moment at 
Pundcrpoor at the height of honour, For my part I loved 
the princess as a daughter — " 

" Vénérable doctor," intcrrupted Tin-to, who, on hearing 
Mali's words, had risen from his chair and bowed respect- 
fully to him, " I was not aware that in receiving you at my 
table I was entertaining such an eminent personage, hon- 
oured with the friendship of princes. It is I who ought to 
apologize, and beg you to excuse my ignorant familiarîty." 

•'Tell my lord Andhra,'* eagerly added the Tartar, 
" that I am entirely at his service. I had already my 
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suspicions that you ware princes in disjuise, for one of my 
men told me just now that you had had a prîvate inter- 
view with the inaccessible Lord Sahib, our powerful 
master. I was this moment telling my friend Tin-to about 
it." 

" Precisely," said the good Thibetian. ** And I was ail 
the more surprised, since I hâve been hère a week and 
hâve not been able to obtain one audience of the Gover- 
nor. 

"Tis true," said Mali sîmply, " General Wilmot honours 
us with his friendship, and if we can do you any service 
by speaking to him on your behalf, my son and I will be 
most happy to do so. We think of starting for Punder- 
poor to-morrow, and we should be glad if you could furnish 
us with any information as to the route we should take. 
I should also be glad if my son and Miana could be présent 
at our conversation." 

André and his companion were standing a short distance 
off in the court of the caravansaraî ; at a sign from Mali 
they ran up to him. The young Frenchman made his 
own apologies to the merchants, who, on their part, re 
ceived him with the greatest politeness. 

" The town of Punderpoor," said the Tartar at last, " is 
about a seven days' journey from hère, in the valley of the 
mighty river Sutledj, one of the tributaries of the Indus. 
The mountains you see there separate us from it. Thus 
you will be obliged to follow the valley of the Matchli- 
Nadi till you come to the village of Dérali. Then, from 
there turning westward, you must go through the pass of 

O 
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Nila, which is an opening through the chain of the Kailas, 
seventeen thousand feet above the level of the sea — *' - 

"This pass is the most terrible part of the journey," 
hère interrupted Tin-to. " There is almost always a high 
wind blowing furiously and sweeping down the snow, 
which often buries whole caravans. Two years ago, my 
nephew, who was then makîng the journey to India, in my 
place, perished miserably there, buried with ail his men 
and his yaks under a tremendous avalanche. That accident 
cost me more than two hundred cases of the finest tea." 

** Yes," resumed the Tartar, " I hâve myself experienced 
the terrible avalanches of the Nila pass. On my last 
passage, two of my men, having lost their way, were found 
next day frozen to death. The cold is always intense on 
those heights, and you will do well to provide yourselves 
with warm clothes and furs, such as our mountaineers 
wear, for the passage. 'Tis true that when you are once 
on the other side the pass, you will descend into the valley 
of Bissahir, through which the Sutledj rolls its rapîd 
watcrs, and which is one of the finest countries in the 
world." 

The two merchants, not content with furnishing our 
friends with this information, insisted on equipping them 
for the journey. The generous Tin-to gave them each a 
fur overcoat and a goat-skin cap. Besides this, he învited 
them to dine with him that same evening, and thus gave 
them an opportunity of reinstating themselves in his 
friends' estcem by relating some of their adventures. 
André even condescended to give an interesting perform- 
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ance with Sapranî, which delighted the Thibetians beyond 
measure. 

They did not break up their party till late in the even- 
ing, and the young Frenchman, in further acknowledgment 
of Tin-to*s kindness, gave him a short letter of introduction 
to the Governor. 

The following morning Mali and his companions left 
Mussourie, and entered the picturesque valley of Dérali. 
The road was merely a narrow path running along the 
crest of a mountain, overhanging the river, which, rushing 
swiftly over rocks, forms endless charming cascades. Now 
and then the steepness of the mountain side caused the 
road to cross and recross the river, which was spanned 
by ingénions bridges of creepers made by Himalayan 
mountaineers. 

When André, for the first time, set foot on thèse fraîl 
structures, he could not help expressîng his misgivings ; 
but Mali very quickly reassured him by explaining that 
thèse slender bridges were capable of bearing eight or ten 
men heavily laden. In mode of construction they dififer 
very little from our iron suspension-bridges. The plat- 
form, made of bamboos placed cross-ways, is supported 
by enormous cables of plaited creepers, and by a net-work 
of small cords, which, whilst allowing great elasticity, 
insure its solidity. 

We will say but little of the beauty of the country 
through which our travellers passed, for it would take 
whole pages to attempt to describe its manifold wonders. 
How can one give an îdea of the sublime splendour of 
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thèse Himalayan valleys, where, at a single glance, the 
eyc wanders over every zone of végétation ? Whilst the 
lower parts are crowded with palm-trees, ferns, and ail 
the luxuriance of tropical flora, the first slopes are clothed 
with a dark, verdant mantle of ancient cedars, mingling 
higher up with dazzling clumps of rhododendrons. Higher 
still, the eye rests upon woods of birch and stunted oak, 
the last zone above which begins the dazzling whiteness of 
the everlasting snow. Cool streams wind in ail directions, 
falling in cascades, and overflowing in flower-decked 
basins. After the gloomy région of the Térai this 
indeed is the land of perpétuai spring — an earthly para- 
dise. 

That which further enhanced the beauty of the country 
in our travellers* eyes was the feeling of security which 
they experienced as they went along. No more need to 
walk in darkness or to hide themselves from ail human 
eyes as hitherto. The few peasants they met on theîr 
way greeted them cheerily, and at the first village they 
entercd they were kindly reccived and provided with food 
and shelter. 

After a twô days' march, the aspect of the country 
changed considerably : the trees were few and far apart ; 
the road, rough and steep, wound alongside great préci- 
pices, and the mountain of Nila with its glaciers seemed 
so near that the travellers were continually fancying they 
were at their journey's end. But after one summit was 
gained there came another more difficult still to ascend ; 
and for three days yet our travellers climbed on with no 
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other shelter at night than the bare rock, or perchance a 
charcoal-burner*s abandoned hut. 

On the seventh day after theîr rough journey, they came 
in sight of Dérali, ensconced in a hollow of the rocks, and 
surrounded by dazzling glaciers. A few hours later they 
entered the village, and stopped before the house of a 
lama, to whom they had been directed by the good 
Tin-to. 

The Buddhist priest gave them a warm welcome, and en- 
tertained them at his house, — a kind of immense chalet, 
which reminded one of Switzerland rather than India. 
Everything around them was new to the travellers : the 
houses built of wood with carved balconies ; the inhabitants 
clothed in furs ; and even the animais, the shaggy-haired 
dcgs, and the enormous yaks. 

** One would think we were already in China," said André 
to his companions, " and it is as cold as in Europe." 

Thus at nightfall our friends gladly accepted theirhost*s 
invitation to lie down on the immense casement of a stove 
in which a good cedar fire was steadily burning. 

The following day they went through the village, guided 
by the vénérable lama, and, thanks to his assistance, they 
succeeded in engaging two guides, and hiring a couple of 
yaks for the journey through the pass. After having piade 
this arrangement, they were preparing to start at once, but 
the lama advîsed them to take a little rest. 

" You will soon need ail your strength,*' said he to them. 

" Ah ! " proudly exclaimed Miana, " you must know, my 
good sir, that a few days of a forced march does not alarm 
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US. We have known many of them ; and the day when 
the Métchis were in pursuit of us, I assure you, we rolled 
down the mountain as fast as your barrels of wine could 
have done. If Mali and André will take my advice, they 
will start at once. Ever since I have been wrapped up in 
furs from head to foot like a bear, I have been longîng to 
roU in the white snow, which we have seen for so long, but 
which I have never in my life set foot on." 

" Take care that the white snow does not play you any 
trick/' said the lama, laughing. " We, who are every day 
obliged to dispute for our existence with it, could do very well 
wîthout it. Believe me, my good friends, you will do well 
to take my advice. Hère you are but twelve thousand feet 
above the level of the sea ; but you have to cross the Nila, 
which is seventeen thousand feet — " 

" Seventeen thousand feet ! '' interrupted André ; " why, 
that is ever so much hîgher than the highest mountain in 
Europe— Mount Blanc. When we have crossed over yonder 
the Alpine Club might as well nominate us honorary 
members." 

" Seventeen thousand feet," continued the lama im- 

passively, for he had not comprehended the meaning of 
this interruption ; " and you must know that at this height 
our brave mountaineers can scarcely stand upright, they are 
so much weakened by the want of air. However, you will be 
obliged to pass the night up there, and walk on for some 
time in that altitude before you make any descent. Take 
good care to cover your faces with veils, if you do not want 
tobe blinded, and wrap yourselves up well with linen so that 
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the blood does not issue from your pores. It is under thèse 
conditions alone that you will reach Punderpoor safe and 
Sound/* 

** The old fogy ! '^ said Miana disrespectfully in an under- 
tone tp André. 

" In any case," replied the young Frenchman, " we must 
do as he tells us/for if we refuse, the guides he has found 
us may withdravv their services." 

The weather was bitterly cold, when, the followîng morn- 
ing, our three friends left the lama's warm house and started 
on theîr journey. Mah', taking the baggage, rode one of 
the yaks, whilst the two young peoplc and Hanouman 
mounted the other. 

" Above ail, do not forget to make tea up yonder ! " 
shouted their host after them, when they had aiready begun 
the ascent. 

" Very good," replied Miana. " If he thinks," continued 
he, " that I am going to drink his medicine, he is very much 
mistaken,— even Hanouman will not touch it Once the 
doctor'made me take some tea, and I almost died after it." 

"Or rather," said André, "you almost died of your 
illness, notwithstanding the tea ; which is not quite the same 
thing." 

They had scarcely left the village when they came to the 
glacier, which, in crumbling away, formed numerous 
streams, bounding and leaping merrily down the mountain 
side, till they formed the Matchli-Nadi. The yaks jogged 
skilfully through the blocks over the slîppery ground, and 
jumped the brooks with an agility which one would hâve 
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hardly expected from theîr heavy builçi. The ground being 
still fairly level, they soon broke into a trot, urged on by 
the guides. 

Miana, holding on to André, was delighted with this 
ride, though the pace of their steed was anything but 
easy. 

" Châvach ! " cried he, " this is what I call travelling. I 
hâve always promised myself that if ever I became a 
paladin, like those in the legends, I would ride ail over the 
world on a black horse. I would go from city to city, and 
defy traitors like Nana Sahib to fight me, and then I would 
run them through with my lance. Afterwards, I would de- 
liver the princesses they hâve shut up in their towers ; for 
princesses are always shut up in a great round tower — *' 

" Or a square one," said André, laughing. 

" Or a square one," continued Miana. " You will see we 
shall find Miss Bertha imprisoned in a tower." 

" Confound you, you young chatterbox," said Mali. 
" Ever since this young beggar has felt a coat on his back 
he fancies himself a lord. It is very fortunate for us that 
those two men can understand hardly anything but Pahari, 
for if they knew our language, our secrets would soon be 
spread ail over the country." 

" True," replied Miana, with self-possession ; " but I knew 
as well as you that thèse people could not understand me. 
And it feels so nice to be able to speak, and shout out as 
much as one likes without some spy poking his nose in 
one's face, or a tiger showing his muzzle to make one serious 
again." 
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" We have no spies to fear hère," replied Mali ; " but I 
was told at Mussourie that tigers are to be found even on 
the glaciers, where they go in pursuit of goats and wild 
sheep/' 

In proportion as the travellers mounted higher, the im- 
mense panorama grew wider and more magnificent. Their 
view now embraced the wooded mountains they had tra- 
versed on leaving Mussourie, and far away beyond thèse 
they could see the dark forest of the Térai and the valley 
of the Ganges, whilst above their heads rose giant peaks, the 
very summits of the world, in the midst of which was throned 
the sublime Kailas, the majestic Brahmin Olympus, which, 
from its towering height, must look down disdainfuUy on the 
Greek Olympus. 

" How beautiful and grand it ail is!" involuntarily 
exclaimed André, who was gazing with a kind of awe on 
this incomparable spectacle. 

" Yes," said Mali ; " the Creator has been pleased to give 
us a glimpse of His omnipotence. What is man beside 
those celestial thrones, which his eye can contemplate, but 
which his foot may never tread ? " 

"And why may not the foot of man ever tread the sum- 
mit of the Kaïlas ? " exclaimed the sceptical Miana. " If 
it were our road, we should soon be up there ; we are 
ascending the Nila easily enough." 

" No, my poor Miana," said André, " neither we nor any 
one else could ascend to such heights. The learned men of 
Europe have invented engines which they call balloons, and 
by means of which they go up in the air like birds ; but 
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never hâve they been able to mount as high as the Kaïlas. 
One day, a Mr. Glaisher, more adventurous than the rest, 
allowed his balloon to ascend twenty-two thousand feet, 
but after that the air became so rarified that he lost con- 
sciousness. And yet he was then three thousand feet below 
the summit of the mountain you see there." 

This allusion which André made to our balloons greatly 
excîted the curiosity of his companions, and he was 
obh'gcd to try and explain the wonderful invention to 
them. 

Whiist conversing thus the travellers had corne half way 
to the pass, the deep dépression of which they could now 
see shut in between two more elevated peaks. The guides 
asked leave to take a little rest, for they were about to enter 
upon the most dangerous part of their journey. A fire was 
quickly lighted, and one of the Paharis having put on the 
Samovar, which mountaineers always take with them, the 
tea was soon ready, and each one took a cup of the fragrant 
infusion with his simple meal. Even Mîana, though with 
a wry face, acknowledged that the warm beverage seemed 
to take the numbness out of his limbs, which were beginning 
to feel frozen, notwithstanding the furs. 

The meal over, the riders again mounted their steeds and 
set out. They could only get along very slowly now. The 
guides went on a few steps ahead of the yaks, sounding 
the snow with their long staffs in order to avoid any 
crevices. 

After two hours of this kind of travelling, without any 
serious accident occurring, they came to the entrance of a 
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long, narrow passage, with a steep incline, — ^what the 
Alpinists call a chimney, The guides stood still and began 
to deliberate; then one of them went up to Mali, who 
understood Pahari a little, and said to him, — 

"Vénérable master, we are now at the entrance of the 
most terrible défile in the whole mountain of Nila. When 
once this pass is crossed we shall hâve .finished pur work ; 
but Buddha only knows if to-nîght*s moon will find us 
alive. Countless are the victims who lie buried in that 
cold abyss. You see the enormous blocks of ice overhang- 
ing the sides of the mountain ; the least shock, the least 
noise is enough to shake them down on the unfortunate 
travellers below. If you are brave enough, if you can, 
whatever may be the horror of the danger, remain without 
uttering a cry, without proflfering a word, foUow us, and, 
with the aid of the Almîghty, we shall be able to 
pass." 

" Lead on, we will follow you," replied Mali. But first 
of ail he interpreted the guidées words to his companions, 
and he especially enjoined the most absolute silence on the 
irrépressible Miana. 

Soon the little band had entered the terrible pass of the 
Nila. This narrow défile, the Indian name of which signi- 
fies azuré blue, is an immense fissure of glaciers. Its sides 
of pure ice gleam with a brilliant azuré tint. A singular 
circumstance with regard to this pass, in which the blocks 
of ice overhanging it are continually thawing, is, that it is 
always practicable ; at least, for centuries it has served as 
the road of communication between Indîa and Thibet. 
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. André and his companîons advanced silently, dumb with 
fear, and half frozen by the cutting wind which swept 
through the passage. Even the yaks stepped cautîously, 
which showed their appréciation of the danger. 

The passage through the défile took little more than a 
dozen minutes, but thèse minutes seemed like long hours 
to our travellers. . At last the yak bearing Mali passed out 
of the défile. The one carrying the two young men, no 
doubt more fatigued by the double weight, lagged behind. 
Without thinking what he was doing, André spurred on his 
stecd into a trot. But scarcely had the noise of its hoofs 
resounded for an instant, than it was answered by a fright- 
ful crash. As though shaken by some mysterious power, 
the high walls of snow tottered to their base and fell down 
with a noise of thunder, heaping up the défile with their 
enormous blocks. 

Before Mali and the two guides had time to move, the 
two young men had disappeared, buried beneath the thick 
layer of ice and snow. Without losing a moment in vain 
lamentations, the courageous charmer sprang off the yak, 
and called out to the guides, who seemed petrified with 
consternation, — 

" Now, quick to work ! Let us clear away the snow, and 
gct the lads out of there. They cannot be far under, and 
perhaps we shall be in time." 

" Alas, master ! " replied one of the guides, " I greatly 
fear that we shall only be wastîng time and strength 
for nothing. Your sons must hâve been crushed beneath 
the enormous blocks of ice ; for, you see, at the spot where 
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they disappeared, the very side itself of the passage has 
given way." 

"Never mind ; dead or alivc, I must hâve my boys," said 
the charmer, and taking his staff, he began to svveep away 
the snow with feverîsh activity. 

The Paharis came to his assistance ; but as they had 
foreseen, after working for some minutes they came to an 
enormous block of ice whîch lay across the pass. What 
human beîng could hâve lived for a moment beneath that 
mass ! Thus they gave in, disheartened. 

Mali, notwithstanding the évidence, still kcpt on. With 
his îron-tîpped staff he struck the enormous block with ail 
the force of desperation, till the chips flew around him. But 
after ail his trouble, how small was the resuit ! 

Ail at once he stopped, pale and trembling : he seemed 
to hâve heard blows answering his. He listened : no- 
thing ! The écho, undoubtedly, was mocking him. How- 
ever, ajs he was going on with his work, he again heard 
blows, foUowed by stifled cries, distant but distinct. 
" Mali, Mali ! Help, help Y' 

This time there was no longer any doubt. The guides 
had heard, and now the three men attacked the block of 
ice with renewed vigour. Soon, beneath their blows, there 
was a passage hoUowed a. few feet wide. The boys* voices 
could be distinctly heard now. 

" Pray be careful ! *' cried André ; " the block which 
covers us seems to shake at each of your strokes. . . . 
That*s it, I begin to see the light now. You are in the 
rizht direction. . . . One more blovv.' 
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That last blow, in fact, breaks the slight partition, and 
André is in the charmeras arms. Before long they are ail 
out in the open air. Neither the young men, nor Hanou- 
man, nor the yak had been in the least injured. By a pro- 
videntîal chance, one of the sîdes of the défile had given 
way in a solid block, and falling against the opposite wall, 
had formed an immense cavern, in whîch the lads found 
themselves imprisoned. 

The confinement had quite benumbed the poor boys* 
limbs, so the guides hastily lighted a large fire, and they 
decided to camp for the night at this spot. The water for 
the tea was soon boiling. 

" It is unfortunate, my master/' said one of the guides, 
" that we hâve been obliged, by this accident, to camp up 
hère. We are still too high up ever to make any good 
tea." 

"How is that," exclaimed Mîana, "with a good fire like 
that .? *' 

" I hâve often remarked," said the Pahari, " that water at 
this hcight boils without being hot : it is impossible for us 
to cook our méat up hère." 

" What a taie that is ! " said the young Hindoo, impe- 
tuously. " Do you take us for imbéciles } '* 

" He is right, Miana," said André. " I should never hâve 
thought it, but the degree for boiling water gets lower in 
proportion as one goes higher ; whilst by the seaside, water 
boils or évaporâtes at ioo°, at a height of 3000 feet it takcs 
no more than 96°, and so on. This phenomenon is even 
made use of in measuring the height of mountains. We are 
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hère almost 15,000 feet above the level of the sea : the 
water boils then at about 80°, and this température îs, in 
fact, însufficîent to cook méat, and especially to make good 
tea." 

However, good or bad, the tea was soon ready, and they 
each drank a large cupful, accompanied wîth a dry biscuit. 
Then, after thîs frugal meal, the travellers rolled themselves 
round in theîr furs near the fire, and fell asleep, worn out 
by the fatigue and excitement of the day. 

They had been told, however, that the night would not 
pass without its share of dangers. Our travellers had been 
asleep for some hours, when they were awakened by a 
terrible uproar. The mountaîns re-echoed with frightful 
roars and bellowing. Mali and his companîons knew not 
what to think of it, when one of the Paharîs exclaimed, 
** The tîgers are attacking our yaks ! " and without a 
moment's hésitation he rushed towards the scène of the 
struggle, undoubtedly to try and save the poor animais. 

His companions quickly followed him. The charmers 
stood still for a moment, then, taking Mali's advice, they 
armed themselves with long, flaming firebrands, and in their 
turn ran towards the yaks. 

During the night, after having rested themselves, the 
yaks must hâve wandered from the protection of the fire to 
graze on the scanty lichens growing on the ice-covered 
rocks. Unfortunately, a tiger had surprised them at this 
meagre feast, and sprung on to them. The brave animais 
thus attacked ably defended themselves, and standing close 
together, they prcsented a line of battle of four pointed 
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horns, the sight of which made the tiger roar with rage. 
Hovv long this résistance would hâve lasted, and what 
would hâve been the resuit of the struggle, we do not know. 
When the charniers* torches lighted the scène, the aspect of 
things had already changed. The hardy mountaineers, by 
coming to the help of their yaks, had put the tiger in a 
difficult position. Gliding through the snow they had eut 
off his retreat, whilst the yaks kept him at bay in the front. 
From besieger the tiger had become the besieged, and the 
arrivai of the charmers with their flaming torches completed 
the circle of investment. 

The ferocious beast now looked anxiously round for a 
way of escape. Suddenly making up his mind, he crouched 
down flat in the snow, and crawled slowly towards the edge 
of the plateau. A few bounds and he would be out of the 
circle. Not one of his enemies stirred. André felt his 
heart beat at this sight ; if he had only had his good gun, 
the tiger should not hâve gone very far. But in their 
position would it not be better to let the enemy fly in 
peace ? 

Such was not the opinion of the mountaineers. When 
the tiger had crawled a dozen yards, they both sprang up, . 
shouting and brandishing their daggers. At this cry, as 
though at an arranged signal, the two yaks galloped with 
lowered heads after the fugitive, and before he had time to 
turn round, they had rolled him on the ground, and pierced 
him with their horns. The Paharis rushed forward at the 
same time, and for some minutes there was an indescribable 
mêlée. The charmers, by the light of their torches, could 
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distinguish nothîng but an enormous black mass, wrîthing 
and rollîng on the snow. They were anxîously wondering 
what was the fate of their guides, when a cry of triumph 
was heard, and one of the Paharis shouted to them, — 

" You can corne, masters ; he is dead." 

Our friends were very quickly on the spot. The tîger 
lay motîonless on the ground, and the mountaineers with 
difficulty prevented their yaks from tearing its carcase with 
their horns. 

• André uttered an exclamation of surprise as he examined 
the wîld beast by the light of the torch. 

" Just look," he crîed, " it is quite white. A whîte tiger !" 

" Yes, îndeed, my lord," said one of the mountaineers, 
" and I can say ît is one of the finest I hâve ever killed. I 
am certain that Ali Sander, the furrier of the bazaar at 
Mussourie, will pay me ten rupees for its skin." 

"I neyer knew that there were any of this colour," 
continued André. " Are ail in your mountains like this ? " 

" No, my lord ; we hâve also black and yellow tigers 
which come from the Téraï ; the white ones come from the 
hîgh table-lands of Chinese Thibet, but they are not -met 
with hère so frequently as the others." 

" AUow me to congratulate you," said André, "on the 
courage of your yaks. I could never hâve believed that 
those heavy animais would hâve had so much spirit/' 

" Oh, they are used to thèse fights ! " replied the Pahari, 
" but if we had been long in coming up, they would havc 
ended by taking flight, and the tiger would hâve killed one 
of them." 

P 
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Notwîthstandîng thîs explanatîon, whîch somewhat de- 
tracted from the merit of the yaks, they were patted and 
praised by our frîends ; then the body of the tîger was 
dragged near the fire, and the mountaineers quickly strîpped 
ît of its splendid skîn. Meanwhîle day was breaking ; înstead 
of lyîng down agaîn, the travellers made some more tea, 
and then the caravan began the descent of the Nila. 

After a two hours* march the travellers reached the boun- 
dary of the eternal snows. At theîr feet now lay the valley 
of the Sutledj, which they could see in the distance winding 
onward like a wide blue ribbon. This valley, a kînd of 
broad fissure, întersects the Himalayas, and opens a wide 
road between Thibet and the plains of the Punjaub. Not- 
withstanding its considérable altitude, for the Sutledj flows 
through hère at a height of six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, this country.of Bissahir îs one of the 
most charming among the numerous Edens which enamel 
the slopes of the rampart of the world. Corn and cereals 
are cultivated hère to the very foot of the glaciers, and 
fruit-trees cover the mountain sides. 

Gur friends had been walking for some tîme through 
a thick w©od, when sly Hanouman, leaving his master's 
shoulder, rapidly climbed one of the trees, and without 
form or ceremony, began to greedily devour the fruit on its 
branches. 

*' What fruit is it ? " eagerly asked Miana. 

" They are wild apricots, if I am not mistaken," replied 
André. 

" You are right," said Mali. " The apricots of Bissahir are 
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considered the best în the world. After beîng dried, 
they are sent to ail parts of Indîa, where thîs fruit is un- 
known." 

Miana asked for no further explanatîon : he was quîckly 
off the yak, and undoubtedly not wishing to disturb Hanou- 
man, he chose another tree, and quickly climbed it 

His companions, leaving him to satisfy hîs appetite, con- 
tînued their way, when they were stopped by loud cries, and 
tumîng round, they saw Mîana hurrîedly descend from the 
tree, followed by some stranger. 

" Well done," saîd Mah', laughîng, " ît appears the robber 
has met with the proprîetor, who objects to having his fruit 
stolen." 

In fact, Miana, undoubtedly alarmed at hîs mîsdeed,had 
lost his self-control, and was coming down the mountain 
slope as fast as his legs would carry him, still pursued by 
the irascible proprietor. However, the latter gentleman, 
probably seeing that his efforts were useless, stopped for a 
moment, then, putting his head between his legs and 
making himself into a bail, he let himself roll down the 
slope, without troubling himself further about the young 
man, who flew towards his friends. 

On seeing this comical manœuvre the mountaîneers cried 
out, laughing, " It is only a bear, trying to frighten Master 
Miana." 

Miana came up, breathless, and in his turn shouted, " A 
bear, a beàr ! " But his comical fright only excîted hîs com- 
panions* mirth the more, who well knew hovv harmless thèse 
small bears of the Himalayas are. 

P 2 
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"Console thyself/* saîd André, "thou hast frîghtened 
him finely, if one may judge from the way he îs makîng off. 
Thou shouldst hâve followed Hanouman, who îs not the 
monkey to run into such dangers." 

At the foot of the mountaîn the travellers found them- 
selves at a village, where they took leave of the good 
Paharis, and also, much to Miana*s regret, of the two 
yaks. 

" In two hours* tîme you wîll be at Punderpoor,'* crîed 
one of the mountaineers as he left them. '* May Buddha 
protect you." 

" Yes, may God protect us,'^ added André, " for we are 
about to play our last part." 



V 
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CHAPTER XVr. 

ANDRÉ'S PLAN. 

After a. two hours' march across a lovcly couiitry enrîched 
with beautiful gardens, the three travellers came to Punder- 
poor. The city rises in the shape of an amphithéâtre, and 
its base is washed by the waters of the swift-flowing 
Sutledj. On either side a rocky promontory rears its per- 
pendicular walls above the river. An embattlement, ïn the 
form of a horse-shoe, riins round the city on the mountain 
side, and is terminated at either end by a citadel, each 
crowning the heights. The larger of thèse citadels encloses 
the palace, whose lofty façades of pink sandstone, and 
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numerous gilded turrets, overlook the whoJe country 
round. 

" That îs where my poor sîster îs," exclaîmed André, as 
he gazed on thîs fairylike spectacle. " How hîgh those 
walls are ! The gaoler has well chosen his prison, and I 
am wonderîng how we can ever hope to open its doors." 

" Mahadeo will help us," sald Mali. " What dangers 
hâve we not surmounted with his aid eversînce theday the 
treacherous Nana set fire to Gandapoor } Kama will still 
uphold us if we do not let our courage fail. We are at our 
journey's end ; that is a great point gaîned. And now 
prudence, and let each of us bear well in mind the part he 
must play." 

The travellers had reached the city. It was still broad 
daylight, and directiy they passed through the gâtes they 
found the bazaar filled with crowds of country-people 
flocking to and fro, making purchases, or selling goods. Mali 
walked in front, carrying his red staff and toumril. André 
and Miana followed with the serpent-baskets, whilst 
Hanouman, scared by the crowd, kept prudently between 
them. 

At sight of the little band, merchants and purchasers 
left off their discussions, and soon our friends were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of inquisîtive people. 

Without being in the least disconcerted, Mali continued 
his way through the bazaar, glancing at the names on the 
shop-fronts. At last, coming to an oil merchant's stall, he 
waved his staff with an imperious gesture, and the crowd 
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havîng parted, he went up to the counter, behind whîch sat 
a vénérable Hindoo. 

" Salam Goussaïn,'* said the charmer to the merchant, 
" I corne to beg hospitality for myself and sons in the name 
of our friend Tin-to." 

At this name the merchant got up quickly, and leaving 
his shop, went out to meet the travellers. 

" May Brahma grant long life to the good Tin-to," said 
he. " His friends are my friends, his guests are mine. 
Enter, and be welcome/* Then turning towards the crowd, 
" Go, my friends," said he to them. " thèse strangers are 
my fellow-countrymen ; I willinform the tannadarol their 
arrivai." 

The kind Goussaïn re-entered his shop after the 
charmers, and having led them into an inner room, he 
said to them, — 

" You must know that his Highness the Maharajah has 
recently given strict ord,ers that no stranger coming from 
English territories shall be allowed to enter the city. I 
cannot understand how it is the guards allowed you to 
come through the gâtes, but I shall hâve to answer for 
your présence to the tannadar, the commandant of the 
garrison. You need not be alarmed, my friends. Tin-to 
did well in sending you to me ; you may rely on my pro- 
tection." 

" I am much obliged to you for your kindness," replied 
Mali, " but we will only make use of your hospitality for 
this evening, and you will soon be relieved of your respon- 
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sibility. To-morrow we think of going to see the liigh- 
priest at the royal pagoda— " 

" Do you speak of the hîgh and mighty Mahadji, the 
priest of Kali, and uncle of his Highness ? *' 

" Precisely so," said the charmer. " I hâve an important 
message for Mahadji, and it is only for fear of disturbing 
his Highness at this hour of the day, that I hâve come 
first of ail to you." 

The truth was, Mali had thought it well to gather some 
reliable information before putting into practîce André's 
plan, and seeking the protection of the high-priest, which 
was, perhaps, like throwing themselves into the wolf's 
jaws. Fortunately the good Goussaïn's curiosity was 
excited ; the whole evening he plied his guests with 
numerous questions, and his artless questioning told them 
more than the most skilful inquiries would hâve done. 

It was thus André learnt that his sîster, hère called the 
Doulân Sircar, was living with the queen-mother in the 
palace of the Eklingarh Citadel, and that she never went 
out without a numerous escort. Lastly, he heard that the 
Indian officer, Captain Doda, who had brought the prîncess 
hère, was about to leave Punderpoor to rejoin the army of 
Nana Sahib, of whom they had had no news for two months. 
André was thankful to hear of the captain*s departure, for 
the présence of Doda would hâve frustrated ail his plans. 

The following morning, having dccked themselves in 
holiday garb, the three charmers, guided by Goussaïn, went 
to the house of the high-priest in the upper part of the 
town. The long wings of this noble mansîon, with theîr 
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marble galleries, enclosed the sumptuous royal pagoda. 
The temple itself towered up from the summit of a stupen- 
dous flight of stone steps, which descended majestically 
down to the brink of the river. 

The courtyard of the pontifical résidence was filled with 
fakirs, Brahmins, and servants, who received the charmers 
with no less curiosity than the crowd on the preceding 
evenîng ; but as soon as the rumour spread that the 
strangers wished to sec the high-priest, curiosity changed 
into respectful and assiduous attention. A servant was 
despatched to acquaint the mighty Mahadji of the présence 
of the visitors, and in a few moments he returned with the 
command to admit the strangers. 

The high-priest was in a large, sumptuously decorated 
room ; he was sitting on a kind of velvet throne, surrounded 
by a circle of Brahmins. On seeing the travellers enter 
the room, annoyed undoubtedly by their shabby appearance, 
he frowned, and exclaimed angrily, — 

" What do those beggars want of me ? " 

'* The wise man speaks slow^ly," replied Mali, bowing 
with dignity, " and does not thus run the risk of despising 
his most devoted friends. Across forests and mountains, 
in spite of wild beasts and savages, braving sun and snow, 
are .we come unto thee. But be it so ! Since our présence 
is displeasing to thee, we go ; " and again bowing, the 
charmer moved towards the door, followed by his two 
companions. 

"Stay," saîd Mahadji eagcrly, "and forgivc me. To 
err is human, and not till he has passcd through thirty 
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thousand existences, can man attaîn perfection. Who are 
you ?" 

" I am Mali, the famous Nât, the great conjurer, the 
infallible doctor — he who has trained Nana Sahîb, and 
made him the man he îs. This youth is Miana, my ser- 
vant ; Vichnu has taught him to talk with monkeys, the 
companions of Rama, and to understand theîr language 
That young man there îs Aridhra, my beloved son. To 
look at him, wouldst thou not thînk thou wert beholding 
Krichna himself ? He has beauty, blue eyes, and a supple 
white body ; he has power, for his incantations make tîgers 
tremble, serpents crawl on the ground, and stone idols to 
cry out. He is my son, and I am his servant ; ît îs he 
who has come to thee, and who is about to speak with 
thee." 

"Mahadji," then said André, "it is Kali who speaks by 
my mouth ; when I was officiating before her idol at Nan- 
dapoor, she cried out, * Andhra, go, cross the mountaîns 
and snow, and say to Mahadji that my anger îs great, and 
that my vengeance îs kîndling against him. It îs in vain 
he worshîps before my image, and covers my altars with 
the blood of his victims. A woman, a princess of his blood, 
the betrothed of his nephew, défies me, and refuses to 
prostrate herself before my holy altars. If before .the 
moon of Astar this princess has not been brought before 
my idol, and has not been présent at a solemn poudja, the 
weight of my wrath shall fall upon Mahadji.' I understood 
not the meaning of thèse words, my lord, but I at once set 
out, and hère I am." 



H 
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" But," exclalmed the high priest, trembling with fear, 
" what is there to prove to me that thou art not an im- 
postor, sent perhaps by our enemies ? " 

'* This," sa!d André, presenting the ring which the Pontiff 
of Nandapoor had gîvcn him. 

*' The ring of Soumrou, the favoured priest of Kali ! " 
exclaîmed Mahadji, and turning to the circle of men around 
him, " Brahmins," said he, " prostrate yourselves, for thèse 
strangers are the messengers of the good goddess ! " 

AU the Brahmins prostrated themselves before André, 
who continucd his discourse in thèse words : — 

" O great Mahadji, and you, vénérable Brahmins, in me 
you see but the humble slave of mighty Kali ; I thank you 
in her name for the hbnour you hâve done me. You may 
rely upon my giving my most zealous assistance in the 
coming ceremony." 

•* We rely upon you, noble Andhra," saîd the high priest, 
" and orders shall to-day be given for you and your com- 
panions to be lodged near the sanctuary." 

The same day heralds went through the town, proclaim- 
îng to the people that on the tenth day before the moon of 
Astar, that is to say, five days later,, the high-priest 
Mahadji, assisted by three fakirs from India, would celebrate 
a solemn poudja, in honour of the goddess Kali. Order 
was given, under pain of death, to ail the inhabitants, of 
whatever rank or sect, to be présent at the poudja. 

André and his companions, thus placed under the im- 
médiate protection of the high priest, could henceforth go 
where they liked in the town, without exciting any 
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suspicion. On the contrary, the crowd, now aware of their 
sacred character, treated them everywhere with marks of 
respect. 

The conspirators had resolved to carefuUy collect ail 
information necessary for the exécution of their plan, thus 
they endeavoured to prçpare the ground on ail sides, and 
for this purpose each went his own way. Whilst Mali, 
who had loudly sung his talents as a physician, was ad- 
mitted to the présence of the king, Miana, with his monkey, 
went through that part of the city near the citadel. As 
for André, he reserved to himself the river and its banks. 
Only in the evening did the three friends meet in the 
temple of Kali, and there talk over the results of their day's 
work. 

Ail seemed to be going on well, though it was impossible 
to foresee the resuit. The evening before the day appointed 
for the poudja, the conspirators thus enumerated their 
chances of success, — 

" I hâve this very day seen his Highness,'' said Mali ; " I 
hâve learnt from one of his courtiers that the princess Dou- 
lan Sircar, your sister, positively refuses to be présent at the 
poudja of Kali, but that the king intends to compel her to 
go by force if necessary. Truly, my dear Andhra, you 
hâve planned a very cruel way of seeing your sister, and, 
as for me — " 

" Ah ! don't you know," interrupted André, " that I could 
not make up my mind to use this horrible violence until 
you yourself agreed that ail other means were impossible ? 
Did not Goussaïn tell us the first thing that Bertha 
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never left the palace wîthout an escort of infidel Thîbetîans 
who cannot enter your temples ? Did he not also say that 
sînce the arrivai of my sîster, no man, under pain of death, 
can ever cross the threshold of the queen-mother's palace ? 
Thus there was no room for hésitation. I thought of bringing 
Bertha to this temple, where she will hâve no other guards 
than a crowd of easily duped servants. Whilst pretending 
to be uttering incantations, I will speak to her in French 
and tell her to take refuge in the sanctuary of Kali. Whilst 
the people, believing in the conversion of the princess, will 
think a miracle is being worked, we will ail four go out by 
the secret door which looks towards the river : there a 
boat will be waiting for us, brought by a man whom I 
hâve bribed, without giving him a suspicion of our plans. 
We are flying, and are alreàdy far away, whilst the crowd 
is still prostrate before Kali, waiting for our reappear- 



ance." 



" Yes, that is ail very good," said Mali gently, " but 
suppose they pursue us ? " 

"Should they pursue us, the fire-arms which I hâve 
bought and placed in the boat, will allow us to défend 
ourselves. If we are obliged to give in, better far an 
instant and glorious death for us ail, than a long life of 
shame and infamy." 

" Well spoken, Andhra ! ^' exclaimed Miana. " I can 
almost fancy I see ourselves on the Sutledj, firing on the 
troops of his Highness, and cutting them to pièces/^ 

" With gun-shots ? " said Mali, smiling. " Come, my lads, 
your courage sets me at ease, and gives me confidence. 
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But we hâve a hard task before us, and a mère trîfle may 
brîng our heads beneath the executîoner*s axe. Are we 
quîte sure about the parts we are to play to-morrow ? Let us 
see; thou, Mîana, thou must — îs it not so ? — thou must place 
thyself behind the îdol— " 

" And directiy Andhra has given the signal," replied the 
young Hindoo, " I shall cry in a shrill voice, * Let the 
Doulân Sircar corne and prostrate herself in my sanc- 
tuary; '* 

" Very good," replied the charmer : " and you, Andhra ? " 

" Oh, I know my part," said the young man, " never 
fear ! If at Nandapoor I hesitated at fîrst to play what I 
considered a contemptible comedy, it was because only my 
own life was at stake. But now that it is a question of my 
sister*s life, of her deliverance, and of the honour of my name, 
I no longer hesitate, well knowîng that God, who sees the 
depth of my heart, will forgive my conduct." 

At sunrise the next day the gigantic nakaras of the 
royal pagoda resounded through the valley, and ère long 
the streets were filled with gay crowds of people in holîday 
dress, comîng from ail parts, to be présent at the great 
solemnity. 

The curîosity was gênerai, for it was known that the 
Hindoo fakirs, who were to play the principal part in the 
poudja, had come from the other side of the Téraï and the 
Himalayas, sent by the high priest Soumrou. Thus, 
although the ceremony was not to take place until nightfall, 
the whole day a compact crowd thronged round the tem- 
ple, in order not to lose any sîght of the préparations for 
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the great performance. Many of the country people and 
cîtizens took advantage of thîs cîrcumstance to prostrate 
themselves before the Red Goddess, for notwithstanding 
the vast proportions of the sanctuary, ît was probable that 
room would be very scarce. Others hoped they would be 
able to see the Nâts, but theîr hopes were disappointed ; 
neîther André nor his companions would show them- 
selves. 

The day did not seem too long to the conspîrators to 
finish theîr préparations. André and Mali carefully ad- 
justed the disguîses they were to make use of in order that 
Bertha should not recognize them ail at once, and that 
her surprise should not be too marked on seeîng them. 
They diligently repeated one by one ail the parts of the 
drama. 

Two hours before sunset, persons of hîgh rank, nobles, 
and chiefs of castes, began to arrive at the temple, to take 
theîr places before the arrivai of the king. Before long 
a cannon fired from the Eklîngarh citadel announced that 
the royal procession had started, and a few minutes later 
the Thibetîan guards, running in advance, cleared a way 
through the crowd wîth their halberds. 

First of ail came several éléphants, carrying members 
of the royal family ; then his Hîghness in person appeared, 
mounted on a gîgantic éléphant, glittering with precious 
stones and cloth of gold ; at his side, on a velvet throne, 
sat a young girl with fair hair, gazing sadly, with eyes red 
with weeping, on the prostrate crowds. 

When the royal éléphant, crouching down at the foot of 
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the flight of stcps, had allowed the kîng and prîncess to 
alight, and they began to ascend the steps leading up to 
the temple, the people, transported with admiration at 
this sight, fillcd the air with loud acclamations. An idéal 
fair)'-like picture indeed was that of the faîr angelic young 
girl, glittering with jewcls and rich embroideries, slowly 
ascending the great flight of steps, leaning on the arm of 
the king, a fine old man with a long majestic white beard. 
The last rays of the sctting sun cast a lurid, purple glow 
over the group and transfigured it with weird loveli- 
ness. 

At the top of the stcps on the threshold of the temple, 
stood the bigh-priest, Mahadji. After having bowed to 
the king, " My daughter," said he to Bertha, " be comforted. 
Only the enemies of Kali tremble before her." 

" You wcU know," replied the young girl with gentle 
dignîty, " that I tremble before none of your idols." 

"Wc shall soon see,'* muttered the priest. And they 
entered the temple. 

The vast édifice was thronged with people. Notwith- 
standing lier courage, Bertha felt her heart beat wildly as 
she passcd through the gloomy portais, adorned with 
grimacing monsters, and saw the horrible idol, with its 
hundred arms, and ail the mysterious préparations for 
the sacrifice. The poor girl wondcred what part her 
tormentors had reserved for her in this dark ceremony; 
and calling to mind the blessed Christian martyrs, she 
determined to die rather than abjure her faith. Guided by 
the king, she took her place in the front row of the as- 
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sembly on a golden throne. Then at a sîgn from Mahadji 
the ceremony began. 

Night had suddenly fallen black and dense, and the 
lamps placed before the altar and round the temple gave 
but a dim light. 

Directly Bertha set foot in the temple, André had 
watched her every movement. Hidden behind the body 
of the îdol, he gazcd upon the young gîrl with intense joy, 
whilst the choir was singing the praises of Kali the im- 
mutable destroyer. Yes, it was îndeed Bertha ! His 
heart had not deceived him, she was therc before him ; 
he clutched hold of the bronze arm of the idol to pre- 
vent himself from rushîng towards his sister and telling 
her he was near her, and pressing her to his heart, even 
before ail the congrégation. 

Mali, with unchanged countenance, stood near the young 
man to prevent any imprudent action on his part. 

" Now, Andhra," said he ail at once, " now is the time. 
The choir is chanting the last slokUy we must go forward. 
Take Sâprani, and remember.** 

" Yes, tnie," murmured the young man ; and gently 
taking the good cobra in his arms, with a firm step he 
left the sanctuary. Suddenly he appeared before the altar, 
followed by Mali, brandishing a serpent in each hand. 

At sight of the charmers the congrégation uttered en- 
thusiastic cries and threw a shower of flowers towards the 
altar in token of approval. 

André, whose face was well covered with a thick coat 
of red paint, which made him quite unrccognizable, raised 

Q 
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his arms, with one hand extending his gold wand over 
the congrégation, and with the other brandishing the 
good Sâprani. There was immédiate silence. The young 
man turned slowly towards the idol, whose arms, entwined 
with Hving serpents, seemed suddenly to move at his 
command. Then he slowly began to chant a hymn to 
Kali, which his two companions repeated in an undertone 
for him. 

Bertha, notwithstanding her terror, which was increased 
by the sight of the serpents, felt herself irresistibly at- 
tracted by the young man ; breathlessly and unconsciously 
she foUowed his slightest movements, and listened to each 
of his words. AU at once — strange and terrible illusion ! 
— it seemed to her that the young man on finishing his 
verse said in French, " Bertha, listen ! " But no, it was net 
possible ! And the poor child, with increased terror, won- 
dered whether her reason was giving way. 

Now it was the old man's turn. Bertha heard his 
words without being able in her confused state of mind to 
seize their meaning ; but the word ** Mali," pronounced at 

the end of the sloka, seemed suddenly to enlighten her. 

She looked attentively at the fakir, and soon recognized 

old Mali, her protégé at Gandapoor. But what matter ! 

He who was then a friend is now an enemy ; did not his 

présence in this temple prove it ? 

Again the young charmer begins his chant, and his clear 

voice thrills through the prisoner's heart. 

With unchangcd countenance he slowly intones a sloka 

which ends thus : — 
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" Shri Déva Kali, Mérou ka Rani ! 
Shri Dourga Dévi, Maha Ganga hêli ! "* 
Bertha, itis I, itis André!" 

Thîs tîme the young girl Jias heard too well ; she under- 
stands ail, and her émotion is so great she cannot conceal 
it; her heart îs bursting. She rises, stretches out her 
arms, and uttering this piercing cry, which echoes through 
the vaulted roof, " André ! André ! " she falls unconscious 
in the arms of the high-priest and the king. 

The tumult is very great ; the crowds believe ît is a 
miracle, and press round the young princess, who is carried 
out of the temple still unconscious. The congrégation 
leave, and soon the temple is deserted, most fortunately 
for our friends, for André, mad with grief at seeing his 
plan baffled, is struggling betwecn his two companions 
who hâve much difficulty in holding him, to prevent him 
from rushing after his sistcr. 

" God has punîshed me for this impious comedy ! " 
moaned André. 

" For mercy*s sake hold your tonguc," said Mali, " if you 
would not lose everything.'* 

" But ail is lost." 

"Byno means, — far from that. You hâve wrought a 
miracle in the eyes of the people. Are you not the sectary 
of Kali ? By calling on your namc publicly the princess 
has but bowed to the command of the goddess. Your 



1 Glory to thee, Goddess Kali, Queen of Paradise. Glory to thee 
Goddess of Deatb, daughter of the sacred Ganges. 
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power cannot but be încreased, and we shall soon find 
another favourable opportunîty. 

" Yes, certaînly," saîd Miana ; " I hâve already thought 
of a plan whîch îs sîmply infallible." 

Thèse words could not console André ; but hîs tears 
flowed now in silence. Suddenly hurried steps were 
heard in the temple, and a servant from the palace came 
towards the sanctuary. 

" Holy men," said he, " who among you bears the name 
of Mali?" 

** I do," said the old charmer. 

** In that case will you folio w me without delay to the 
palace ? Such is the command of hîs Hîghness." 

" And what does the kîng want with me ? '* asked Mali. 

" As you know, the Prîncess Doulân Sircar, struck by the 
good goddess, was carried insensible to the palace. The 
king's physician has attended her, and thanks to his care 
she has recovered consciousness, or, at least, she has opened 
her eyes, for waving away the doctor and her women, she 
refuses ail assistance, and contents herself by repeatîng 
mechanically, * Mali ! André ! * The king, fearîng that 
this State of things may continue, has obtained authority 
from the queen-mother, considering your great âge, for you 
to enter the zenanahy^ and he hopes that your présence may 
calm the young lady." 

*' Very good," eagerly replied Mali; "I hasten to obey 



3 The senanah is the gynecium of Hindoo palaces, the apartment 
rcserved for women, to which men are forbidden access. 
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the king's summons. Go and announce my arrivai : I will 
foilow you." 

Scarcely had the servant gone, when the old man said to 
his companions, — 

" You see, Andhra, Heaven does not abandon us ! I am 
going to the palace, and in an hour I shall bring you back 
Word what ybur sister maysay to me ; but tiU then, neither 
of you must leave the temple. Your safety dépends upon 
your remaining hère." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



How long and interminable that night seemcd to poor 
André! For the first hour, notwithstanding his great 
anxiety, he waited patiently for Mali's return ; but as the 
time wore on he began to pace the long aisles of the temple 
with feverish activity. The old man before startîng had 
made him promise that whatever happened he would not 
during the night cross the threshold of the pagoda; and 
André, faithful to his promise, stoppcd just at the limit of 
the temple porch. Every hour that passed increased his 
anguish ; unable to endure the suspense any longer, he 
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went and sat down on the top step of the flight. At his 
feet lay the sleeping town, with îts terraces rising one above 
the other in the cavity of the amphithéâtre. Hcedless of 
this spectacle, André's eyes were fixed on the palace, which 
loomed up dark against the starry sky. One after another 
the gongs tolled out the hours ; then the stars bcgan to 
wane and put out theîr lights, the sky was streaked with 
the faînt light of dawn, and soon the far-off glaciers gleamed 
with the purple light of sunrise. And still the charmer 
came not. What could hâve delayed him so long ? It was 
very évident that the plot had been discovered, and that ail 
was lost! Thus thought André. Miana, who had come 
and sat down beside him, was silent, — he, too, was begin- 
ning to be fearful. 

" Yes, ail is lost ! '^ exclaîmed the young Frenchman at 
last ; **our confidence has betrayed us, and the spies which 
the high-priest has not failed to put about us hâve dis- 
covered our plot. Perhaps at this very moment Mali is 
already atoning by torture for his dévotion to my cause, 
and soon the executîoners will come and look for us, even 
in the temple. But I do not mean to wait for them like a 
coward. I promised Mali not to go from hère ail night ; 
but it is day now, and I am free. Since we must perish, 
come, Miana, let us arm ourselves and run to the palace/' 

" Surely you do not think of going to the palace ? " said 
the young Hindoo ; it would be running into certain death ; 
besides, what could we do there ? " 

" What could we do there } I mean to slip in, if therc 
is yet tîme, and stab that infamous king." 
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" The guards would kill us before we could get near the 
kîng/' agaîn objected Miana. 

" Well, be it so ! Since you are afraîd," replîed André 
impetuously, " I will go alone/' 

" I, afraid to follow you ? '' said the young Hindoo 
quietly ; ** I thought I had given you enough proof of the 
contrary during the last three months." 

" True, Miana, forgive me ; grief made me forget your 
dévotion for the moment. But what is to be done ; " 

" You hâve already decided," replied the Nât, " Let us 
go and avenge Mali, for his fate seems only too évident." 

André warmly grasped his hand ; then the two young 
men, wrapped in theîr cloaks, and armed with daggers, left 
the temple. 

As they reached the top of the steps a man began to 
ascend them slowly. They uttered the same exclamation 
on seeing hîm : ît was Mali. 

" And where are you goîng dressed like this ? '' asked 
the old man, as soon as he was near them. 

" We were going to look for you, and to avenge your 
death had you perished ! " 

" Rash youths ! Thus a minute later you would hâve 
dashed to the ground the scheme I hâve been so labo- 
riously arranging ail night ; you would hâve compromised 
your life and mine by your folly, and you would hâve lost 
your sister for ever." 

" But what was I to think," said the young Frenchman, 
** when you were so long away ? I was afraid we were 
betrayed." 
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"Let us get back into the temple/' simply replied the 
charmer ; " we may be observed. Besides, our time îs short, 
and I hâve much to tell you." 

The young men follovved Mali, who went towards the 
sanctuary, and when they had gone in, the charmer care- 
fully shut the doors. 

** We cannot be too cautious," saîd he. " I am certain 
that we are suspected, and a word may betray us — " 

" Was I not right," interrupted André, " in fearing some 
treason ? " 

" It has not gone so far as that yet," saîd the charmer, 
quietly ; " but as I hâve a great deal to tell you, I beg you 
will not interrupt me, for we hâve not much time. 

" On reaching the palace I was at once conducted by a 
page to the queen's apartments, whîch occupy ail that part 
of the fortress overlooking the Sutledj. I saw directly how 
difficult, in fact how impossible, it would hâve been for a 
stranger to enter the zenanah without permission — " 

" But then,'* exclaimed André involuntarily, " how can 
we ever hope to get at my sister ? " 

" Accompanied by my guide," continued Mali, without 
noticing the interruption, " I passed through the heavy 
doorway, after having exchanged a password, and found 
myself in a guard-house filled with armed soldiers. Two 
guards of the seraglio, taking me by the arms, dragged me 
through a labyrinth of passages. I went across several 
courts planted with orange-trees, and at last found myself 
in a large hall, where there were a great number of ladies. 
One of them, older than the rest, and whom I recognized 
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by her gold frontlet as the queen-mother, came towards 
me and said, — 

" ' Holy man, the spirit of the goddess Kali, by enterîng 
my daughter's mind so suddenly, has troubled the poor 
child to such a degree that \ve fear for her reason. Ever 
since she returned from the temple she has been uttering 
incompréhensible words in an unknown tongue ; we hâve 
only been able to make out that she called upon your name 
and that of your holy companion. Do you think you can 
calm her and restore her reason ? ' 

" * Princess/ said I to her, * I will go to the poor chîld 
and with my learned exorcisms I hope to restore her to 
life and reason. The hand of the goddess has fallen heavîly 
upon her, but I hâve it in my power to prevent any further 
harm. I simply ask that no one may be présent at our 
interview ; it is on that condition alone that I can obtain 
any satisfactory resuit/ 

"* Be it as you wish,' replied the queen, and taking me by 
the hand she led me into an apartment adjoining the halL 
Bcrtha, kneeling beside her bed, seemed absorbed in prayer. 
On hearing our footsteps she turned round and looked at 
me fixedly, without appearing to recognize me. 

" * My daughter,' said the queen to her, ' hère is Mali, one 
of the holy servants of Kali. He has come to cure the evîl 
which torments you. Listen to him and believe in him.' 

" So saying she retired and went back to the hall ; but 
I saw that she had left the door open, so that she could 
watch us. 

" Your sister continued to gaze earnestly at me without 
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saying a word, and I felt so deeply touched as I Icoked at 
her beautiful face, so sad and dejected, that I could not 
utter a word. At last, summonîng my courage, I saîd to 
her in an undertone, so as not to be heard outside, — 

" * Mademoiselle, you hâve recognized me ; I am Mali, 
your devoted servant, and I am sent by your brother to 
save you. But for mercy*s sake do not move or make a 
gesture which may let those who are watching us see that 
you hâve recognized me. They must think that I hâve 
come to convert you. On thèse conditions I promise to 
save you.' 

" She remained motionless, as though she had not heard 
me ; then ail at once she said quietly, — 

"*Mygood Mali, I indeed recognized you just now, but 
I was doubtful of you ; now I believe in you, for I hâve 
seen you with my brother, and I will do ail that you tell 
me. I feel that I made a great mistake in giving way to 
my first outburst of joy in the temple, but how could I 
help it ? Just when I felt myself condemned to hell, I 
saw heaven open with life and liberty ; I could not control 
my feelings. Forgive me, you may now rely upon my 
courage.' 

" I then explained to her as quickly as possible what 
your plan was, and what scheme I had now formed to get 
her out of her prison. She listened to me as calmly as 
possible, and assured me that she was ready to attempt 
anything. Whilst I was talking with her I noticed that 
the window of her room looked on to the river ; I arranged 
with her that she should do her utmost to be left alone 
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this evening, and that at midnîght she should place a 
light on her balcony, in order that we might know which 
was her room. As soon as she should hear a peacock's 
screech three times, she must put out the light and be 
ready to join us. I will tell you presently my plan for the 
escape. 

" I talked thus for an hour with your sîster, when I saw 
the queen-mother coming towards us. I had still time to 
press Bertha's hand to my lips, and when the queen entered, 
I said, — 

" * Princess, thanks to my incantations, your daughter 
has recovered her spirits. She now blesses the hand that 
struck her.' 

** * Yes/ said Bertha, * I bow beneath the hand of God, 
who has never forsaken me.' 

" * You see/ added I quickly, * she thanks Kali.* How- 
ever, I well knew that her thanks were not addressed to 
the Red Goddess. * Leave the young princess to her médi- 
tations/ said I to the queen. * A day of quiet and solitude 
will complète her cure.' 

" I came out of the zenanah as I entered it, and was 
hurrying away to tell you the resuit of my interview, when 
one of the oflScers of the palace, who was undoubtedly 
awaiting me, told me that the king desired to speak 
to me. 

" Notwithstanding the late hour of the night, the king 
wished to know at once the resuit of my interview with 
your sister. I found him in company with the hîgh-priest, 
Mahadji, and directly I entered he said to me, — 
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" ' Well, Mail, hâve you had better success than our 
doctor and our vénérable hîgh-priest ? * 

" ' I know not, sire/ I replied ; * how dare I compare 
myself with such exalted personages ? It îs not me whom 
you must thank for the cure of the prîncess. My com- 
panions and I, in ail that has happened, are but the humble 
and îrresponsible instruments of the good goddess/ 

" ' Then/ said Mahadji, * has the princess recovered ?' 

" ' Tes ; after talking with her for an hour I left her calm, 
and henceforward submissive to the royal will/ 

" ' I congratulate you on your success/ said the high- 
prîest. 'The vénérable Soumrou has indeed well chosen 
his emissarîes, and he must be anxious to see them back.* 

" * I know not/ I repUed, * whether our services are so 
indispensable to him ; but now that our mission is fulfilled, 
we think of returning in a few days.' 

" * His Highness/ continued Mahadji, * would be sorry to 
detaîn you longer, and he has given orders that you may 
start to-morrow, after a day's rest/ 

" I understood that thèse words were a command cvi- 
dently dictated by the jealousy of the high-priest, who was 
afraid that our influence might increase ; thus I replied, — 

"*We are ready to start any day that his Highness 
desires.' 

"* I hâve also commanded/ said the king, *that a purse 
of gold be given you in token of my gratitude, as well as 
some rich cloths and shawls, which are for your master, the 
great Soumrou. I should hâve been very happy to detain 
you longer in my capital, but we live in troublous times. 
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My people are uneasy at your présence, and rumours from 
tlie bazaar hâve reached me. Ill-întentîoned people, of that 
I am certain, say that you are spîes sent by the Englîsh 
to injure me, and prevent the marriage of the Princess 
Doulân Sircar with my son/ 

"* Thèse suspicions are an insuit to your sacred cha- 
racter/ added Mahadji, * but it would be better to put an 
end to them by your departure, for the people are un- 
grateful and blind/ 

" * He whose heart is pure fears not suspicion,' replied I ; 
and I retired after having bowed to the tvvo great per- 
sonages. 

" The resuit of ail this is clear : we must go, and before 
going we must save your sister.'* 

" But how !" exclaimed André, " in so short a time ?" 

" Hère is my plan," replied the charmer, " and this time 
it must succeed, for it is our last resource. Your sister's 
apartment is situatcd, as I hâve told you, in tha;t part of 
the zcnanah overlooking the river. By a strange presenti- 
ment I told Miana a few days ago to inspect that part of 
the palace cnclosure. Thus I know that at this point the 
bank of the river is formed by a perpendicular rock, fifty 
feet high, on wbich stand the very vralls of the queen's 
apartments. This rock, so Miana assures me, is not in- 
accessible." 

" Certainly not," said the young Hindoo, " for I managed 
to climb it without very much trouble, and I then wondered 
whether we could not easily enter the fortress from this 
point, which is not guarded." 
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" Thus," continuée! Mali, " we will moor our boat at night 
at the foot of the rock ; one of you will climb the bank and 
throw a rope to Bertha's window, which your sister will 
fasten to the balcony, and by which slie can let herself 
down to the rock, and from there to the river. Then when 
we are ail in the boat, we will fly, carried along by the 
swift current of the Sutledj. The plan is simple; your 
sister knows it, and is ready to carry it out. Thus we are 
sure of success. The most important thing is to let this 
day pass without exciting the suspicion of Mahadji." 

"You may rely on me," said André ; " I will be as dis- 
creet as those stone images, so that you may forget ail my 
foolishness." And throwing himself into the charmcr's 
arms, the young man remained there for some minutes 
weeping and laughing with joy and happincss. 

During the day the charmers receivcd visits from the 
principal men in the town, who, having Icarnt the rcsult of 
the ceremony on the preceding evening, hastcned to do 
obeisance to the mighty ministcrs of Kali, in order to gain 
the favour of the good goddess. The ladics of the court 
also sent them numerous présents. The pcoplc outside the 
temple filled the air with loud acclamations, so that the 
charmers werc obliged to go out on to the steps and show 
themselves to the enthusiastic crowd. It was vcry évident 
that the people, far frcm being hostile to them, regardcd 
them favourably, and that the rumours which had come to 
the king s ear had no other source than Mahadji's jealousy. 

The high-priest also came to visit Mali and his com- 
panions, the king having given him the purse of gold and 
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the rich stuffs întended for them. The perfidious Brahmîn 
was more obsequîous and smooth-spoken than usual, whîch 
did not, however, prevent hîm as he went away from 
repeating to Mali the order he had received to quit the 
town the next mornîng. 

" There is one more favour I would beg of your Excel- 
lency," saîd the old charmer ; " our stay hère has been so 
short, and the pressure of visitors so great, that we hâve 
not yet been able to accomplish our purification in the holy 
Sutledj. Nevertheless, this sacred river is the brother of 
the Ganges, since its waters issuing from the Kaïlas hâve 
the virtue of purifyîng the body and soûl from ail blemîsh. 
Will you allow us when the people hâve left the temple to 
take advantage of the quiétude of the night to go and 
purify ourselves in the holy water ? " 

" Be it as you wish," replied the high-priest : " I will 
order the keeper of the water-gate to allow you access 
to the river at any hour of the night But remember 
that to-morrow at daybreak you must hâve left Punder- 
poor." 

" To-morrow before sunrise," said Mali, " I swear to you 
we shall hâve left Punderpoor for ever." 

The visits were prolonged late into the evening, to 
André's great impatience. At last our three friends found 
thcmselves alone, and were able to hurriedly make their 
last préparations. As it was necessary to take provisions, 
fire-arms, and rope, without, however, awakening suspicions 
by too bulky baggages, Mali decided to leave his serpents 
behind, and heset them at liberty in the sanctuary of Kali. 
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He couîd not, however, make up hîs mind to part with 
Sâprani, who found a resting- place twined round hîs body, 
whilst the cobra's basket and those of its companîons were 
filled with provisions. 

Taking the baskets on their shoulders, the three men 
left the temple. The night was dark, the inhabitants 
had gone to rest, and the streets were deserted. The 
charmers quiçkly passed through the sleeping city, and 
reached the water-gate without any hindrance. 

The officer on guard, informed by Mahadji, was about to 
allow them to pass, but at the sight of their luggage he 
could not help expressing his astonishment. 

" His Excellency Mahadji," said he, " only told me that 
you were going on the river to perform your purification. 
I must warn you that it will be impossible for you to go on 
your way without returning to the town. The banks of 
the river are intersected above and below stream by the 
rocks on which the citadels stand." 

" We hâve no intention of leaving the town just yet," 
replied Mali. " It is the sight of our baskets which mis- 
leads you ; but you must know thèse baskets are filled 
with serpents which we use in our incantations." 

The officer apologized for his mistake, and at once had 
the gâte opencd. 

" I shall remain hère ail night," said he to the charmers ; 
" as soon as you want to return, you hâve only to knock 
and call me by namc : I am Captain Ramdeo." 

The three charmers left the town ; and plunging into the 
darkness, they walked along the bank of the river. 

R 
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" There is the boat," said André in a low tone, pointing 
to a black form swaying to and fro on the river near the 
quay. " The boatman has left it moored where I told hîm. 
That man was to wait for us hère yesterday cvening, for I 
could not think of any good excuse for sending him away : 
but not seeing us corne, he has undoubtedly left his 
post." 

" I hope he has," muttered Mali, *' for his own sake ; for 
if he troubles us — " 

" A gag in his mouth and in the water ! " said Miana 
energetically. 

But the boat was empty. Having drawn it near the 
quay, the charniers put their baskets in, and took their 
places. The boat was unmoored, and the two young men, 
taking the oars, made their little bark glide silently over the 
water. A quarter of an hour later they stopped at the foot 
of the rock which, risîng perpendicularly from the very bed 
of the river, supports the citadel of Eklingarh. 

' " Then, Mali, are you quite sure that Bertha*s window 
overlooks hère ? " asked André. 

" Yes, my lord," replied the old man. 

" Well, I don*t see any light," continued the young 
Frenchman. 

'' Wait ! " said Mali. 

At that moment the gongs of the city sounded the eight 
strokes which mark the Hindoo midnight. Instantane- 
ously a fceble ray of light, a scarcely visible beacon, 
gleamed from the blackness of the citadel. Mali perceîved 
it immediately. 
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" Now ! " saîd he to André, showing him the flickering 
light, " that is the signal, your sister is waiting fôr 



us." 



" Oh, Bertha ! Bertha ! ** exclaimed the young man in an 
undertone, " may that lamp be the star to lead us to your 
deliverance." 

" Corne, my lads," said the charmer, " quîck to work, and 
mind, no noise ; I will remain hère in the boat whilst you 
climb the rock." 

In a moment the two young mcn, carrying ropes, began 
to scale the cliff. The base was less steep and was easily 
çlimbed ; but at about twenty yards from the ground the 
rock rose so abruptly that it seemed completely inaccessible ; 
hère and there a pièce of rock juttîng out, or a shrub, 
formed the only path ; moreover, darkness would hâve 
deprived the climbers of thèse advantages, had not Hanou- 
man, Miana's monkey, gone before and guided them with 
marvellous instinct. 

At last, after great difficulty, the two brave lads set 
foot on the summit of the rock. The wall of the citadel 
reached almost to the edge, leaving only a narrow ledge of 
stone a few feet wide. Below this narrow path was the 
précipice, at thebottom ofwhich flowed the Sutlcdj ; above, 
the cold, bare, inaccessible wall. But André saw neither 
précipice nor wall ; what he saw was the balcony suspended 
about a dozen yards above his head, and faintly outlined 
by the vague light. He would gladly hâve reached it with 
a bound. 

The two young men uncoiled the ropes ; then Miana 
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havîng imitated a peacock's screech three tîmes, the light 
was suddenly extînguîshed and a dark figure appeared 
on the balcony. The form leaned forward as though to 
dîstinguîsh from whence came the mysterîous signal, and 
thcn the word " André ! " was uttered in a low voîce. It 
was she, it was Bertha ! The young man replied wîth the 
same précaution, but in a voice vibrating with emolîon, 
" Bertha, I am hère, ready to save you. In a moment you 
will be free." 

Meanwhile Miana had wound the rope as sailors do, and 
balancing it for a moment in the air, he threw it towards 
the balcony. The rope sped through the air, but fell 
down again without Bertha being able to catch it on its 
way. 

André, getting impatient, took the rope from Miana, and 
tried in his turn, but without any better success. Three 
fresh attempts proved in vain, and the noise occasioned 
by each of thein threatencd to attract the attention of the 
guards. 

"We shall ncver succeed like thîs," muttered Miana; 
"it is évident that there is not space enough to gîve 
the cord sufficîent swing. We must try some other 
way/' 

" What way is there, then ? " said André in despair. 
" Rathcr than give up my sister I will tell her to throw 
hcrsclf into the river ; is the water pretty deep ? Bertha 
can swîm wcll, and will casily reach our boat.*' 

" It would bc urging her to certain death," replied Miana. 
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" The water is not very deep, and your sister would be 
dashed on the rocks. If I could only scale those cursed 
walls ! I can see little bits of lichen hère and there between 
the stoneis, but they would not be strong enough to bear my 
weight." 

" What matter," saîd André ; " if that is the only way I 
will attempt it ; " and raising himself on the first stone ridge 
forming the plinth of the wall, he reached one of the lichens 
with his arm. 

" Stay ! " exclaîmed Miana, '* I hâve an idea. Though 
thèse tufts are too weak to hold us, they will easily bear 
my monkey's weight. Hanouman shall take the rope 
up. 

He fastened the cable round the little anîmaFs waist, and 
holding him against the wall, lifted him to the first tuft, 
then simply said, " Go up ! '* and the intelligent animal 
began to climb the wall. 

Even for a monkey the task was difficult and perilous, 
inasmuch as the weight of the rope as it unrolled hindered 
his movements ; thus the ascent was slow and tedious. A 
dozen times the poor créature stopped, not knowing how 
to go on ; at last, to their great joy, the two lads saw 
him reach the balcony, and with a bound jump on to the 
parapet. 

Bertha could not stifle a frightened exclamation at sight 
of the strange messenger ; but soon recovering from hcr 
alarm she seized the rope, fastened it to one of the balus- 
trades and bravely let herself slip down it. 
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A moment later she was in Andréas arms. They ex- 
changcd a long, silent kiss, standing motionless close 
against the rock, unablc to conquer theîr overpowerîng 
émotion. 

Miana quickly put an end to this dangerous situation of 
affairs. "\Ve must be quick, and get back to Mali," saîd he ; 
" \ve are not saved yet, and you will hâve time to speak to 
cach other when we are in the boat. Mademoiselle must 
Ict hersclf slip down the ropc to the water, and we will 
follow." 

Bertha let hersclf down without any accident, and a few 
instants later ail the fugitives, Hanouman included, werc 
safe in the boat. 

" Pull off, my lads," said Mali, " and row well ; we will talk 
later on. I only regret one thing ; that is beîng obliged to 
leave the rope hanging from the balcony ; our means of 
escape will be only too évident." 

At that moment a bright light appeared at Bertha's wîn- 
dow. A figure was seen on the balcony, and a despairing 
cry rang through the night air — " Doulân Sircar." 

Bcnding with their rapid strokes, the young men rowed 
with ail thcir might, and the boat, now carried along by the 
current, shot down the river like an arrow. 

Ail at once a gun was fired from Eklingarh citadel, and 
at that signal ail the gongs in the city rang out the alarm. 
Confused sounds, then loud clamours, dîsturbed thestillness 
of the night, and soon the water-gatc was noisily opened, 
and a band of soldiers carrying torches passed through and 
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dïspersed along the banks. But already the fugitives had 
doubled the cape of the citadel, and theîr boat, gliding 
through the darkness, was carrying them far from theîr 
prison — to liberty. 
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ilrenly far from Punderpoor.' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



When day broke the fugitives were already far from Pun- 
derpoor. The two young meti had not left theîr oars for a 
moment ail night, and aided by the rapid current of the 
Sutledj, they had come a considérable distance. If not 
yet quite out of reach of their enemies, they had, at least, 
a good start of them, for no boat had yet been seen în 
pursuit. It was very probable that in the first moments 
of confusion the people of Punderpoor had not notîced the 
disappearance of the boat, and had sought for the fugitives 
on the banks ; but they must quickly hâve discovered theïr 
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mistake, and it could not be hoped that they had abandoned 
ail idea of pursuîng them by water. 

Mali, thinking that the young men had better reserve 
theîr strength, ordered them to rest whilst he took the helni 
and let the current carry them along. 

Worn out with fatigue and émotion, Bertha had fallcn 
înto a deep sleep soon after leaving Pundcrpoor, and shc 
lay at the bottom of the boat on a bed of shawls and cover- 
lets. 

André leaving hîs oars, sat quietly beside his sister and 
gazed on the lovely face he had so long despaircd of cvcr 
seeîng agaîn. He thanked God, who had allowed him, a 
feeble youth, to surmount so many obstacles, and triumph 
over such powerful enemîes, with the sole help of two poor 
beggars. What gratitude he owed to thèse devoted com- 
panions, to the good Mali, who had so often snatchcd him 
from danger, and to Miana, who had so simply and cntirely 
gîven hîmself up to his cause ! What could he ever do to 
reward thèse two men, so purely disinterested and devoted ? 
Was he not now as poor as they, since Nana had ravaged 
his father's house and property ? His thoughts now wan- 
dered to that father. What had become of him ? Was hc 
dead, or had he escaped his encmics ? Henceforth the 
solution of this terrible mystery must bc the end of ail his 
efforts. He would continue his life as a beggar, and with 
the aid of his friends would penetrate, if needs bc, rîght 
înto the midst of Nana*s camp to learn the truth, and save 
hîs father were he still alive. 

At that moment Bertha opcned her eyes, and meeting 
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lier brother's gaze, she sprang up, and threw herself into 
his arms, exclaiming. — 

" Oh, my André ! Hâve I indeed found thee agaîn ? " 
Just this minute I was not sieeping, but feeling myself so ' 
gently rocked, I wondered whether I were not still in my 
hammock at Punderpoor, and if ail that has happened thèse 
last two days were not simply a long dream. No, it is not 
so ; it is ail true, is it not ? I am free, I am saved ! Oh, 
how glad I am ! and how can I ever thank you for so much 
happiness ? " 

" Yes, my dear little sister," said André, " you are free, 
you are saved ; and henceforth, I hope, out of reach of 
your enemies ; but you must not thank me for savîng you ; 
it is Mali there who has saved us both." 

" My good Mali," said Bertha, throwing her arms round 
the old man's neck, " so it is you who are our good angel. 
How glad I am that I owe my life to you ! " 

" Mademoiselle," replied the charmer, in a voîce trem- 
bling with émotion, " I did but remember, and I am already 
richly rewarded for what I hâve done. Besides, I hâve 
but been the instrument in the hand of the invisible and 
all-powerful Mahadeo to accomplish his decrees. But your 
brother has had the largest share in your deliverance. If I 
hâve aided him with my counsel, it is no less he who by 
his firm will has guided and sustained us." 

" You shall know soon ail that we owe Mali," said André ; 
" first of ail, let me introduce my friend Miana, a noble 
fellow, whom you may love as a brother." 

Miana having lost his usual spirits, kept himself bash- 
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fully at the other end of the boat, but on a sign from André 
he came forward and allowed Bertha to kiss him. 

Thon it was Hanouman's turn. The good monkey 
received the young girPs thanks, and executed two or three 
somersaults by way of showing his satisfaction. As for 
Sâprani, who, awakened by the talking, had raised her 
head from under her blanket, she was an old acquaintance, 
and with ail her outburst of happiness, Bertha contented 
herself with giving her a doubtful smile. 

** And our father ? '' cried the young girl ail at once. 
" How could I forget him for a moment in the midst of my 
joy ? Where is he ? How is it he is not with you ? But 
he is alive, is he not ? He is in safety ? Why do you not 
answer me } Ah ! what I feared is true ; my father is 
dead." And the poor girl burst into tears. 

" No, dear sister ; we may still hope that our father is 
alive/' said André, trying to calm this outburst of grief, 
"but I know not what has become of him. Listen, and 
you shall hear ail that has happened since the traitor Nana 
brought désolation among us." 

The young man then related ail that had occurred since 
the burning of the factory. He told how he had been saved 
by Mali, then cared for, and at last led by him to Pun- 
derpoor. 

When he had finished, Bertha again embraced her brother's 
two companions ; then she said in a firm, clear voice, — 

** AU that I hâve heard shows that we must never doubt 
Providence. God, who has been so good to us through ail 
our terrible trials, will not allow our dear father to be eut 
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off froni us. Even as you miraculously escaped from your 
enemies, our father may hâve succeeded in reachîng a place 
of safety, since we already know that his flight was con- 
firmed by Nana's emissaries themselves. I am certain we 
shall find him again ; we must at once set out and look 
for him. I feel full of courage, and will follow you where- 
ever you go. Since Mali has succeeded in making you 
pass as his son, I will be his daughter ;and if needs be, I 
will charm serpents with you, although I hâve such a horror 
of the nasty créatures." 

" If you will allow me, mademoiselle," saîd Miana, at 
once taking the plan seriously, " I will teach you to make 
Hanouman dance ; that wîU be more agreeable to you/* 

" We will see about that later on," interposed Mali ; " but 
before anything else we must get out of our enemies* reach. 
I do not yet feel quite far enough from them. Take the 
oars, my lads, and let us fly." 

A few moments later the boat was speeding like an 
arrow down the river, which flowed swiftly between hîgh 
rocky banks, so encased that they could scarcely catch 
a glimpse of the tops of the mountains encircling the 
valley. 

" If we go on like this," said the charmer, after a two 
hours* stretch, " we shall be at Loudiana to-morrow morn- 
ing. But we must reserve our rowers' strength : ît is time 
to breakfast, and 1 can see a wooded creek there which 
will just suit us. We can moor our boat, and cook our 
food on the bank." 

" We will make some tea," said Miana, laughîng. 
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" To be sure," saîd Bertha. " Oh, how pleasant it is to be 
travelling like this with friends ! " 

" Yes,^' said André ; '*and, unfortunately, v/ith enemies 
behind us/' 

A minute later, the bpat, skilfully guided by the old 
charmer, was moored in the creek. The spot was well 
chosen. The cliff ended abruptly to form a small circular 
bay, surrounded by an even shore rising gently to the border 
of a dense wood. The calm, limpid water of this natural 
harbour contrasted strangely with the turbulent, muddy 
waves of the Sutledj. 

The fugitives had quickly landed. Bertha joyfully th^ew 
herself down on the fresh, green carpet of grass, whilst her 
companions disembarked the provisions, lighted a fire, and 
prepared breakfast. As Mîana had predicted, tea was 
added to this sumptuous impromptu feast, of which they 
ail partook with such appetite as they had not had for long 
énough. 

After the meal, André begged Bertha to tell them ail 
her adventures since she had been carried away from the 
factory. 

" My story will not take long to tell," said the young 
girl, ** though each month has seemed as long as a year, 
and I can sum it up in a few words : my life during this 
time has been nothing but a long, dreary captivity. 

** When I saw you fall, my poor André, struck brutally 
to the ground by the ruffian who was carrying me away, I 
uttered a loud scream and fainted. When I recovered my 
sensés several hours later, I found myself lying on a bed 
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with gilded posts in a sumptuous room. In great alarm I 
sprang from my couch, and rushed to one of the Windows. 
Day was breakîng, the Ganges flowed majestically at the 
foot of my prison. I was at Bihtour. Still ignorant that 
it was the odious Nana who had betrayed us, I thought I 
was saved, and went hastily to the door to try and hear 
something of you. On the threshold I was stopped by a 
slave, who said to me respectfully, ' Princess, you must not 
leave this room.' * Am I then a prisoner ? ' I exclaimed. 
* Why will they not let me see Prince Doundou, who at 
least can tell me where my father is ? ' * It îs the Prince 
himself who has given orders that on no pretext whatso- 
ever are you to leave this room,' replied the slave. In vain 
I begged and entreated, the slave was immovable, and would 
tell me nothing, and even threatened, if I offered any 
résistance, he would call the guards to make me sub- 
missive. 

" I passed two days in the greatest anxiety. Numerous 
servants attended to my wants, and lavished marks of the 
most profound respect on me, but were mute to my de- 
spairing questions. 

" The third day, as I was standing on the balçony of my 
room, I saw a great number of boats, fiUed with people, 
coming up the river. They were moored at the palace 
quay. A man, splendidly dressed, got out of the first boat, 
and I soon recognized him as Prince Doundou. His people 
ran to meet him, and prostratcd themselves before him, 
crying, *Shri Peïchva Nana! Live, sovereign of the world, 
liberator of India ! * 
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" Greatly sûrprised at thèse words, I was watching the 
brilliant procession as it entered the castle, when I saw that 
the boats following the Prince's, with the exception of the 
oarsmen, were fiUed with European women and children. 
I at once thought that they were fugitives coming to take 
advantage of the refuge Nana had offered them long before 
the revolt had spread to our country. This thought re- 
assured me. The guards made the fugitives disembark on 
the quay, and, forniing them in ranks, led them towards 
the castle. To my great horror and alarm, I noticed that 
thèse unfortunate people were bound together with cords, 
like a herd ôf cattle. As they came nearer, I heard their 
lamentations and heart-rending cries. The soldiers 
urged them brutally on with the flat end of their hal- 
berds. 

** Stupified and horror-striken at this spectacle, I was still 
standing on the balcony, when I heard footsteps in my 
room, and, turning round, saw before me Prince Doundou. 

" * Nana,' I exclaimed, * what does this ail mean ? ' 

"*And what matter to you, my dear child.»*' said he, 
bowing gracefully to me. * I hâve only just arrived from 
Cawnpore, and hâve come at once to pay my respects to 
you. I am at your service.' 

" ' Where is my father ? ' said I to him. 

"*Princess of the house of the Peïchvas,' he replied, *for- 
get for ever those traitors, who, false to their country, would 
put it under the foreign yoke. I am now your father; 
your family is mine. Henceforth I am king, my crown is 
restored to me, and your place is beside my throne.' 
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" *But my father ? my brother ?* I again asked in a trem- 
bling voicc. 

" * They are dead/ said he coldly. 

" * Dead ! ' I cried with indignation, * slain by you, as you 
are about to slay the noble victims I hâve seen led hère ! 
Infamous murderer, misérable traitor ! You dare to pré- 
sent yourself before me, and inventing I know not what 
tissue of falsehoods, you corne and offer me a share in the 
price of your crime. I will hâve nothing from you ; my 
place îs among those women and children you are about to 
slay, and whose fate I will share/ 

'* ' By Siva ! * said he with a sneer. * Ah ! I was not 
deceived. You are worthy of being my nièce, the daughter 
of the Peïchvas. Good blood cannot be mistaken. By 
Kali ! for the last three days I hâve not seen one of my 
men défend himself as valiantly as you are doing. But 
time will bring you to your sensés/ 

" On hearing his mocking words, I was broken-hearted, 
and, falling on my knees, I entreated him to slay me, since 
there was nothing before me but a future of shame and 
sorrow. He raised me respectfully, saying, 'A little more 
dignity, if you please, princess ; this posture is ill-fîttîng to 
your rank/ This was too much. I tore myself from his 
grasp, and ran out on to the balcony ; I was just getting 
over the balustrade, when I felt myself seized by Nana, 
He drew me back into the room, and having called my 
women, left me in their hands, after giving them strict 
orders to watch me closely. 

" The next day he came again, and told me that I 
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was to be taken to Lucknow, and from there to Punder-* 
poor. 

"'If.you persîst în your obstînacy/ saîd he to me, *I 
shall hâve you fettered, and you will make the journey în 
that way.* 

" Since the prevîous evenîng, I had reflected that I had 
no right to kill myself, my life belonged to my Creator, and 
He alone must take it from me. Thus I answered Nana : 

" * It would be useless to hâve me fettered. I promise 
you I will not attempt to take my life.' 

"* Swear that you will not,* he said. 

" * I swear it on this cross,' I said, putting my hand on 
the jewel which hung round my neck. 

" * Very well ; now, farewell, my charmîng nièce. When 
we meet again, I shall be Emperor of India, and you 
Queen of the Himalayas,' and with thèse words he left 
me. 

"A few days later I left the castle, mounted on an 
éléphant, and surrounded by a strong escort For a month 
we travelled wîthout stopping across burning plains, through 
dense forests, and over snow-clad mountains. During the 
whole of this journey my guards kept me well out of sight ; 
I spoke to no one the whole time. 

" At last we reached Punderpoor. My entry there was 
îndeed triumphal : the king, surrounded with his courtiers, 
came to meet me, and the people shouted enthusiastically. 
It was only then I learnt that Nana had betrothed me to 
the hereditary Prince of Punderpoor, a child seven years 
old. I cannot tell you ail I had to suffer in my prison ; I 

s 
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\yas the object of ail kînds of persécution. My courage 
began to fail, and I was already regretting the promise 
Nana had extracted from me, when I wâs one day taken 
to the temple, to prostrate myself before Kali. You know 
the rest, you who hâve saved me." 

André kissed his sister's brow, and said simply, " Let us 
forget ail past périls, and brace ourselves to face the future 
with courage and hope." 

Mali, always prudent, now gave the signal for departure ; 
the provisions were embarked, and the fugitives were just 
about to get into the boat, when they perceived that 
Miana was not with them. Climbing up the rocks, the 
young Hindoo had run as far as the entrance to the creek, 
and seemed to be attentively examining the course of the 
river. AU at once his companions saw him rush back with 
a look of terror. On coming up to them he cried, — 

" Fly, fly for your lives ! the enemy is upbn us ! " 

Panic at once seized the little band. Bertha, foUowed by 
André and the young Hindoo, ran off towards the 
forest. 

" Stop, my lads ! " cried Mali to them ; " by running 
away like that we shall be certain to be lost." 

The young people stopped for a moment undecided. 

** The boats pursuing us are still far enough off," con- 
tinued the charmer ; " we hâve a few minutes left, let us 
take advantage of them to draw the boat out of the water 
and drag it up into the wood. If we left it, our enemies 
would very quickly discover our hiding-place, and we 
should not hâve gone a hundred yards before they wçuld- 
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overtake us. Besîdes, even if we did escape them, what 
should we do in the jungle without fire-arms or food. Do 
not lose a moment — quîck to work ! " 

In the twînklîng of an eye the young men, assîsted 
by the charmer, and even Bertha, had drawn the b'ght 
craft out of the water. They dragged ît to the wood, 
and concealed it behind a thick clump of shrubs. Then 
the three guns brought from Punderpoor were loaded, and 
the fugitives, entrenched behind their boat, prepared to sell 
their lives dearly in case of surprise. 

Thèse préparations were scarcely finished when three 
boats fiUed with soldiers, whose lances and guns gleamed 
in the sunlight, appeared at the entrance of the creek. 

The fugitives could hear the chief, who, standing up in 
the bows of the first boat, shouted to his comrades, — 

" Stop a few minutes in this creek, for our oarsmen will 
be done up." 

The boats entered the harbour, and stopped there. 

" No one hère," contînued the chief; "yet I could hâve 
sworn that we should catch the robbers hère. This creek 
îs the only accessible point to land ail along the river from 
Punderpoor, and I wager the fugitives hâve as much 
need of rest as we hâve. Fear decidedly gives them 
wings, but they cannot escape us. His Highness the 
Maharajah has despatched horsemen, who must reach 
Pahargarh before them and give the alarm. They must 
go through that town, and will be easily caught. If I 
were not afraid of displeasing the high priest Mahadji, 
I would take advantage of this creek to let you rest ; but 
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it îs not to be thought of. The king's anger îs so great, 
that if the fugitives escape through our négligence, our 
heads will not be long on our shoulders. Now off 
again !" 

And the boats, leaving the bay, foUowed the centre of 
the stream. 

" Did you hear the chîefs words ? " said André to Mali 
as soon as the boats had disappeared. " If it had not 
been for you, we should hâve been caught in the trap. 
But what are we to do ? The river is of no use to us *' 

" No indeed," said the charmer, " and nothîng remains 
but to fly through the jungle. A few days' march will 
bring us to English territory, and when once there, we are 
safe, but the road will be rough and difficult : will your 
sister be able to bear the fatigue } " 

" Oh yes ! " exclaimed Bertha. " Did I not just now 
tell you that I was ready to follow you anywhere ? I arn 
stronger than you think, and the journey does not frighten 
me. My father early taught me to accustom myself to 
fatigue, and I hâve many times followed him on long 
hunting excursions." 

! ** Very well, let us start at once " said Mali. "Every 
moment is precious : who knows but that our enemies, not 
finding us at Pahargarh, will come back to look for us ? 
Let us make haste. You, mademoiselle, whilst we are 
making a few préparations, try to change your rich dress 
for a more humble garb, — you will find clothes in the boat, 
— your costly attire would betray us at the first village we 
came to." 
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The young giri took the clothes Mali had brought, and 
went into the forest. A few minutes later she came back 
modestly dressed în a graceful dhouti with wide folds, the 
costume of the women of Northern India. 

" Before we start," said the charmer, " we must put this 
boat somewhere out of sight, or ît would easity set our 
enemies on our track," 

" Let us burn ît," proposed Miana. 

" No," said Mali, " we will put it in the water and leave 
it to the mercy of the current." 

The boat was dragged down to the river, and there the 
fugitives turned it over with its keel uppermost, and left 
it. 

"In this way our enemies will think we hâve been 
drowTied," said the old man, " and will give up ail idea of 
pursuing us," 

The young people praised Mali's ingenuity ; then the 
heavy burdens of provisions were shared among the three 
men, and the little band entered the jungle. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



CAPTAI N DODA. 



For a week the fugitives joumeyed on through dense 
forests, avoiding ail frequented places, and following the 
crest of the mountain overlooking the left bank of the 
Sutledj. The numerous wild beasts which infest thèse 
régions, where scarcely ever a human being is seeii, obliged 
them, as in the Téral, to look for some large tree every 
nîght, where they might take refuge. Then, in order to 
reserve Bertha's strcngth, they made a short march in the 
early morning and rested during the heat of the day, and 
then again walked on till nightfall. 
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The young girl bore thèse hardships bravely, and by her 
invariable goodhumour sustained her companions' hope 
and courage. 

Although it was slow travelling, on the eighth day the 
little band reached the last slopc of the mountain, and 
stretching before them they saw the immense, uniform 
plaîn of the Punjaub, which, watered by the five magnifi- 
cent rivers whence it dérives its name, extends from the 
Himalayas to the mountains of Afghanistan.* 

" We are now out of reach of the people from Punder- 
poor," said Mali ; " but tlie question is, shall we find hère 
frîends or enemies ? " 

"And yet," said André, "the Punjaub is an Engh'sh 
province, and we must surely find protection hère." 

" Yes," replied the* charmer, " if the English hâve been 
conquerors. If not we shall fall into the midst of the 
rebels, and in that case we can expect no mercy. Any 
way, our retreat is eut ofif, so we must go on, and perhaps 
by prudence we may yet succced in passing through hère. 
If we can but reach Rajpootana, we aresaved, for the noble 
sons of kings would never lower themselves to become as- 
sassins. In any case we shall soon know our fate. I can 
see a large village down yonder. We will go there, and 
according to what the inhabitants tell us, we can judge 
what it is best to do.'* 

* The Word Punjauby or rather Pantchâb, signifies the land of the 
five rivers : this country is in fact seamed from north to south by the 
Sutledj, the Ravee, the Chenaub, the Jeelum, and the Indus, this last 
receiving an enormous body of watcr from its four great afirtuents. 
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In fact, a few miles from the foot of the mountain a large 
clump of mangoes forming a green oasis in the midst of 
the bare plaîn revealed the présence of a village. 

The fugitives walked on in thîs direction, expectîng every 
moment to meet some peasant going to hîs work în the 
fields, for the sun had risen two hours ago, and the time 
was favourable. However, they reached the outskîrts of 
the village without meeting any one. 

A strange silence reigned over the country ; they heard 
none of the usual sounds, neither the light-hearted song of 
the labourer or shepherd, nor the grinding of mîllstones, 
which are always at work, nor even the sound of fowl or 
cattle. Thus Mali and his companîons were filled wîth 
vague appréhension on reaching the village. 

Scarcely had they entered it, when a frightful spectacle 
met theîr eyes. The houses were nothing but blackened 
ruins heaped up with broken beams and charred fumîture. 
In the deserted streets stood large pools of blood, évident 
proof that ail this désolation was but rtcent work. Finally, 
at the end of the village lay a heap of corpses. 

Bertha drew back with horror at the sight, but her com- 
panions ran towards the charnel-house. André having 
reached it first, turned round, calling out joyfully, — 

" They are rebels ! The English must be masters of the 
country ; — we are saved ! " 

Mali examined the corpses in hîs turn. 

" In any case," said he, " thcre has bcen fighting hère, 
for I sec among the poor wrctches, Sepoys wîth the English 
crown on their buttons ; they were not rebels. You know 
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that one of Nana's first orders was to command the revolt- 
ing soldiery to keep their uniform, but to do away with 
everything about it indicating that it belonged to the 
EngHsh Government. It is therefore very difficult to say, 
from what we can see, which party was victorious. Let us 
hope that it was our friands." 

After having rested for a few minutes the fugitives left 
this fatal spot. They travelled on across the plain for part 
of the day, and, towards evening, came to another large 
village. There again nvar had left traces of ail its horrors. 
The streets were strewn with corpses, and not a house had 
escaped the flames. AU the inhabitants had flcd. 

" How frightful it is ! " exclaimed Bertha, trembling with 
horror. ** What has come over this unhappy country ? Is 
it possible that men can be such brutes ? " 

" Ah, mademoiselle ! " said the old man, " how can I 
answer you ? Who are the guilty ones ? Certainly no one 
more than I can disapprove of the horrible crimes of my 
countrymen, and my conduct shows how little I share their 
sentiments. But are not thèse unfortunate créatures to be 
excused ? Formerly, thèse rich plains, thèse magnificent 
mountains, — in a word, the whole of incomparable India 
was their property. Their ancestors built cities hère, 
adorned with monuments, and governed by wise laws and 
a refined civilization, whilst your cold Europe was, so they 
say, nothing but a pestilential marsh. Then, after many 
centuries, Europeans, attracted by the renown of our riches, 
came to our country ; first of ail as humble men full of 
good words. Instead of driving them away as our neigh- 
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bours the Chinese did, we Hindoos received the whîte men 
courteously, we opened our towns to them, and gave them 
part of our treasures. Little by little they insinuated 
themselves amongst us, taking advantage of our quarrels 
and dissensions. At last becoming the stronger, under 
pretext that our skin was dark, and that we worshipped 
idols, they robbed us of our cities and lands, and shared 
our wealth among them, as though it belonged to them by 
right. Now the oppressed Hindoos are rising up against 
their masters. Who can say that they hâve not right on 
their side ? What they are to be condemned for, îs that 
instead of risîng lîke men and fighting as soldiers, they 
hâve crouched like tigers to spring upon defenceless people, 
women and children. Thus ail honest folks keep aloof 
from them, and whatever the rebels may do, they will be 
crushed. But once agaîn, are they the only guîlty ones ? *' 

" No," said André, " it must be confessed that we 
Europeans are the cause of ail thèse frightful calamities^ 
One thing, however, consoles me, which is, that the French, 
my ancestors, when they were masters of India for a time, 
knew how to rule with a light hand and make themselves 
beloved by their subjects." 

*' Quite true," continued Mali, " the French were not 
masters, but brothers, and their memory has always been 
held dear. Ail India still déplores their departure." 

The little band were obliged to content themselves with 
seeking a shelter for the night among the ruins. But the 
following day again they found nothing but abandoned 
villages. The country was deserted, and the provisions 
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were beginning to fail ! Mali proposed they should 
leave this desolated land, and instead of continuing their 
way towards Lahore, the fugitives turned southward to- 
wards Patalah. 

After a two days' inarch they at last came in sight of a 
village which the war seemed to hâve spared. Tall columns 
of bluish smoke wound up from the houses, and slowly dis- 
persed through the quiet atmosphère. For one moment 
the fugitives thought the village was on fire, but on drawing 
near they saw that the smoke was produced by potters' 
kilns, around which the workmen were peacefully moving 
to and fro. So they went on, and having spoken to one of 
thèse men, they learnt that the name of the village was 
Tchati, that it was situated ten miles from Patalah, and 
that its inhabitants were composed entirely of potters of a 
low caste. 

Reassured by this information, the travellers entered the 
village, and inquired for the Brahmin, the religions chief 
of the community. The Brahmin, a vénérable old man, 
received the fugitives kindly, and offered them hospitality 
in his house. 

Mali introduced his companions to the Brahmin, speak- 
ing of André and Bertha as his children ; then he said to 
his host, — 

"We come from Punderpoor, where the vénérable 
Mahadji invited us to be présent at the cérémonies celé- • 
brated in that town in honour of the betrothal of the here- 
d;tary prince with the Doulân Sircar, the nièce of the 
mighty Doundou Pant, lord of Bihtour." 
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" Say rather of hîs Hîghness Nana, king of the Maha- 
rattas," interrupted the priest. " Do you not know that 
he whom you call Prince Doundou is now master of 
India. After having drîven the EngHsh from every place 
in the valley of the Ganges, he has sent hîs armies to pur- 
sue them in the north. Already he has possession of Delhi, 
Meerut, and Patalah, and his lieutenant Captain Doda is at 
this moment fighting not far from hère, to eut off the rodd 
to Lahore, which a handful of English still défend, aided 
by a few Sikhs." 

" I was indeed ignorant of this," replied Mali, " and am 
quite bewildered by this astonishing news ; it has not yet 
crossed the Himalayas, for when we left, the king himself, 
whom I had the honour of seeing, knew nothing of it. 
Who would ever hâve thought the power of our masters 
would crumble away like this ? Do the people of this 
country ail side with Nana then ?" 

" I cannot say that we hâve ail been so glad to receive 
Nana's partisans," replied the Brahmin. "What do we 
gain by this war ? The English left us to mind our own 
affairs peacefuUy. My people were making a good profit 
out of their potteries and the produce of their fields. Now, 
under pretext of delivering us, Nana's men are ruinîng the 
country; they burn villages, ransack the kilns, and rob the 
orchards. It was in this way that they destroyed the 
•village near Kolah, a week ago. We tremble for our own 
safety, and are anxiously awaiting the end of this war. 
Not," added he prudently, **that my wishes are not for 
our legitimate sovereign, the high and mighty Nana Sahib, 
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and every day I beseech Karticeya, the god of war, to 
grant hîm vîctory." 

From thîs conversation it was évident that the old 
Brahmîn was secretly in faveur of the English, but 
stood in awe of the rebels. Thus it would hâve been 
imprudent to confide in him, so Mali and his com- 
panions resolved to scrupulously adhère to their assumed 
characters. However, they took advantage of their host's 
goodnature to spend the day at Tchati, and rest them- 
selves. 

At night, the fugitives retired to one of the rooms in the 
old priest*s house, and were just falling asleep when a can- 
non-shot at no great distance made the slightly-built house 
totter. This shot was followed by several others, and soon 
the ground shook with formidable discharges of artillery. 

" Up, my children," exclaimed Mali, *' and let us fly : 
there is fighting close at hand ! " 

In a moment the little band had sprung up and rushed 
eut of the room. 

" They are fighting ! " exclaimed the old Brahmin, on 
seeing them enter the room where hc stood surrounded 
by a group of peasants, who, filled with terror, were talk- 
ing wildly and behaving like mad people. 

" We must fly from the village ! " said Mali to them ; " if 
we wait any longer we shall be ail burnt to death, for the 
bullets will soon set fire to thèse thatched roofs." 

"Flight is impcssible," said one of the peasants ; "the 
battle is raging ail round us, and to go from hère would be 
running into certain death. I tricd just now to escape 
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across the country, but the buUets whistled round my head 
like a flight of wild paroquets, and I was forced to get back 
to the village crawling along the ground." 

" What îs to be done then ? " said André, throwîng an 
arm around his frightened sister. 

" Remain hère/' simply replied Mali ; " I will myself go 
and see what is best to be done." 

He went out, and returned in ten minutes* time, when he 
was at once surrounded by the terrified people. 

" I hâve been round the village," said he, " and it is in- 
deed impossible to fly just now, the battle is raging ail 
around us ; but we must hold ourselves in readiness ; the 
fighting seems to be going towards the north ; perhaps in 
an hour's time we shall be able to escape in the opposite 
direction. As for you, my children," said he to his com- 
panions, "stay in your room, and be ready at the first 
signal." 

Durîng part of the nîght the battle raged round Tchati ; 
a few bullets struck the houses, and set fire to some, but 
fortunately the flames did not spread. At last, towards 
morning, the cannonading ceased, the gun-shots grew faînter 
in the distance, and the peasants acting as scouts came to 
say that the English troops were beating a retreat closely 
pursued by the soldiers of the Peïchva. 

At this news ail the bystanders filled the room with 
enthusiastic cries of "Long live Nana Sahib! long live 
the Peïchva ! " 

"Corne quickly, let us go!" cried Mali to his companions. 
And bidding their host a hasty farewell, the fugitives 
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reached the door ; but ît was too late. At the same moment 
the rebels entered the village. To face them would hâve 
been too perilous. At a sign from Mali the young people 
foUowed him back again into the Brahmin's house, and 
mingled among the peasants. 

A moment later a horseman, richly dressed, riding at the 
hcad of a band of tattered soldiers, stopped in front of the 
house. He sprang nimbly from his saddle, and entered 
the principal room, foUowed by his men. 

" Halloa ! " cried he roughly as he came in, *' is there no 
one hère to welcome the liberators of the country ? Where 
is the master of the house ?" 

" Hère I am," said the priest, hurrying forward, and 
bowing humbly to the officer. "I was not informed of 
your arrivai, and — " 

" Enough ! I am Captaîn Doda, lieutenant- gênerai of 
the army of the north of his ever-victorious Highness the 
Peîchva. I hâve just given those English gentlemen a 
drubbing which they will remember for long enough. 
But this night*s fighting has sharpened my appetite, and I 
hâve chosen your house to rest in. Send me something to eat 
and drink, and let my people be looked after. Now quick ! 
if not, the rope and fire shall bring you to your sensés/' 

Whilst the Brahmin and his servants, trembling with 
fear, hurried to and fro to wait upon the Captain, Mali and 
his companions tried to get out of the house. They went 
ail over the place without finding an outlet. Thus they 
were compelled to go back to the room adjoining the onc 
occupied by the soldiers. 
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" I entreat you/* said the charmer to his companions» 
" whatever happens, be calm, and above ail try to keep 
out of sight of the rebels. Remain in this room without 
moving ; perhaps we shall be able to escape." 

The danger was serious, and the chances of escape 
seemed very small to the old charmer, but he concealed 
his fears from the poor children. At the first glance he 
had recognized the captain as one of the most savage of 
Nana's ruffians, the same who had directed the pillage of 
M. Bourquien's factory, and who later on had been com- 
manded to escort Bertha to Punderpoor. Most fortunately 
the young girl had not perceived her former goaler, or she 
would hâve understood the whole extent of the péril which 
awaited her and her friends. 

Meanwhile the captain was eating and drinking, and as 
he swallowed arrack and rice, he related his exploits for 
the benefit of the bystanders. He interspersed his accounts 
of pillage and murder with noisy bursts of laughter, whîch 
shook the whole room ; that which he did not tell was 
that for a fortnight he had been beating a retreat, before the 
combined forces of the English and Sikhs, and that on this 
very night he was on the point of being surrounded, when 
suddenly, by an inexplicable manœuvre, the English had 
given way, and beaten a rapid retreat. The captain took 
caré not to follow them, which did not hinder him from 
exclaiming, — 

" By Kali ! I don*t believe we spared one of the cowards. 
You ought to hâve seen them fall one on the top of an- 
other, or stop to beg for mercy. May Sîva forgîve me 
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but my arm was so weary I could strike no longer, and I 
contented myself with trampling the wretches down under 
my horse's feet. I shall to-day send a messenger with 
news of the victory to our faithfiil ally, the Kîng of Pun- 
derpoor." 

" Just so," said the Brahmin eagerly. " I hâve a band of 
Nâts hère in my house, who hâve come direct from that 
town/' 

"Ah !" exclaimed the captaîn, *^ I am glad to hear that; 
thèse good people will be able to give me news of my 
friends, and can go back and announce my victory. Hâve 
them brought hère ! " 

Mali, who had heard ail from the adjoining room, had 
only time to whisper to his companions, ** Do not move ! " 
and then he entered the large room. 

"Hère,** said the Brahmin, presentîng the charmer to 
the captaîn, " is one of the Nais from Punderpoor." 

The officer uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

" How now ! you hère, Mali ? " 

" Even so, my lord captain." 

"Andwhat on earth hâve you been doing at Punder- 
poor ? " 

"That which I do everywhere else," said Mali, "charm- 
ing serpçnts, and amusing the people by my companion's 
acrobatie performances." 

" And who is this companion V^ continued the captain. 

" You shall see him. — Miana ! " the charmer called out ; 
and the young Hindoo entered the room with his monkey 
on his shoulder. 
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" Corne hère," said Mali to him ; " my lord the captain 
wishes to question you." 

" By no means," said the officer abruptly ; " I hâve seen 
him, and that is enough. My business is with you, Mali. 
You must know that very précise reports hâve been sent 
me about you from Cawnpore, by his Highness Nana. 
You are accused of treason, and I am ordered to seize your 
person, and hâve you shot." 

" May I know," calmly replied the charmer, *'how I can 
hâve merited such merciless punishment ?" 

"You are accused of betraying your country, and of 
siding with our enemies. It is you, they say, who helped 
M. Bourquien, our master's personal enemy, to escape, and 
it is you also who hâve sheltered his son, young André, 
from our vengeance. Do you think thèse crimes do not 
deserve punishment } But before sending you to join your 
friends the Sahibs in dark Patal, I intend to know what 
you hâve to say in your defence." 

" Nothing," replied Mali ; " what is the use of defending 
myself, since I am condemned beforehand ?" 

"At least tell me whatyou hâve been doing at Punderpoor." 

'* I hâve already told you/' 

" Ah ! so this is the way you answer me !" furiously ex- 
claimed the captain. "Very well, you shall die. Take 
away this dog and his companion, and shoot them. No, 
let them hang by their feet ; it is a slower death, and more 
worthy of such traitors as thèse." 

André and Bertha heard thèse words from the ad- 
joining room. Forgetting ail prudence, and listening only 
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to the promptings of their affection for thèse two honest 
men, who were about to die for them, they entered the 
room. Bertha thrçw her arms round the old charmeras 
neck, whilst André placed himself in front of Mîana, as 
though to protect hîm. 

" Kill us with them," cried they together, " or spare them, 
for we are the only guilty ones." 

It is impossible to depict the captain's bewilderment on 
seeing André and Bertha before him, especîally the latter, 
whom he believed to be still at Punderpoor. 

The officer rose, shaking with passion, and in a terrible 
voîce he shouted, — 

" Guards,' seize those men ! Let no one touch the young 
girl." 

In the twinkling of an eye Mali and his two friends were 
seized and disarmed by the soldiers. 

Bertha, left free, stood in the centre of a group of peasants 
and soldiers. The captain, mad with rage, drew his sword, 
and paced the room furiously brandîshing the weapon in 
the air. One could see his thick brains were puzzling 
themselves to unravel the mysterious problem placed before 
him. What should he do with thèse men ? What pun- 
ishment horrible «nough could he devise ? How could 
they hâve succeeded in carrying off the princess, whom he 
had so safely imprisoned, and whom he was answerable for 
with his head to the terrible Nana ? Whcre should he put 
her in safetynow? Ail thèse though ts clashed together, 
and perplexed him. His blood was up, and his wrath was 
about to break forth. 

T 2 
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A deathlike silence reîgned in the room, — soldiers, pea- 
sants, and Brahmin gazed wîth utter bewilderment on thîs 
inexplicable scène. 

Ail at once a sweet, firm voice was heard ; it was Bertha 
who spoke. 

" Why do you pace about thus, Doda, like a tiger in a 
cage ? Hâve you forgotten your trade, and do you tremble 
to add a few more innocent people to the long list of your 
victims ? I know you are merciless, and if you hesitate, it 
is because you are trying to find some nevv torture to 
inflîct on your prisoners. Corne, be generous ! — strike 
quickly, and let me be your first victim." 

" You need not scoff at me, princess," shouted the bandit, 
'* or I will hâve each of thèse wretches slowly eut to pièces 
before you. You know very well that their fate and yours 
are quite différent. I answer with my head for your life, 
and no one will dare lay a finger on you." 

" You may sneer, Doda," contînued the young girl cou- 
rageously ; " whether you wish or no, if my friends die, I die 
with them. Look, hère is liberty ! " and she showed him a 
sharp stiletto which she had held concealed in her hand. 

The officer made a brutal gesture to seize the weapon, 
but the young girl stopped him, saying,— 

" If you move, I will plunge this dagger into my breast. 
Listen to what I am about to propose : restore my brother 
and his companions to liberty, and I swear to you that as 
soon as they are in safety and out of reach, I will throw this 
dagger away and quietly let myself be taken wherever you 
wish." 
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Doda hesitated. He once again tried by cunning to 
snatch the stiletto away, but Bertha was on her guard. 
Then, seeing his attempt foiled, the bandit exclaimed, 
" Well, sînce you will hâve ît so, you shall ail die !" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A NEW FRIEND. 

As he uttered this threat, Captain Doda sprang towards 
Beitha with uplifted sword, but ère he reached her André 
had thrust aside his guards, and snatching a cimeter from 

one of them, he threw himself resolutely in front of his 
sister. The cowardly bandit drew back, and called his 
soldiers to his aid. 

There was a moment of confusion. The peasants, till 
now sllent spectators of the scène, rushed towards the door, 
filledwith terror. Mali and Miana having freed themselves, 
seîzed one a short pike and the other a sword, and ran to 
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André's help, who, still warding off hîs assaîlants' blows, 
had dragged Bertha into an angle of the room. 

The little band bravely held their ground agaînst the 
pack of ruffians, vvhom their chief urged on by loud im- 
précations. But the struggle could not last long, and its 
resuit was very évident 

The circle of assailants grew smaller and smaller, and 
the fugitives driven înto a corner found their movements 
impeded. Mali's pike had been broken by a blow from a 
hatchet, and he was fencing with the stump. Miana and 
André wounded, but fortunately very slightly, were covered 
with blood. One moment more and the horrible crime 
would hâve been accomplished. 

At that moment loud trumpet blasts were heard outside; 
shots were fired amidst a clamour of shrieks and hurrahs. 
One of the rebels put his head in at the door shoutîng 
" The English ! " Thîs was the signal for an indescribable 
pell mell. Without losing a moment, Doda's cômrades 
rushed out of the house and fled in a tumult, like a pack 
of jackals. 

Transported with rage the captain continued the struggle 
alone. Abandoned by his men, hearing the victorious 
cries of hîs enemies outside, the bandit saw that he was 
lost, and that he would hâve no chance of wreaking his 
vengeance. In his fury, he knocked André down with the 
back of his sword, and drawing out one of the pistols from 
his girdle, he put the muzzle close to Bertha and was 
about to fire, but just as he pulled the trigger Mali struck 
the weapon on one side with a formidable blow, and the 
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bail, whizzîng over the young girl, lodged in the wall above 
her head. At the same moment André and Miana plunged 
their swords into the traiter, for a moment off his guard. 
Letting his sword fall, and clutching at the empty air 
with his bony hands, Doda roUed backward heavily on to 
the ground. 

Just then the Sikhs belonging to the English régiment 
burst into the room, shouting "Maro! Maro!" (To 
death ! to death !) At sight of the captain stretched at 
the feet of the fugitives, they stood for a moment per- 
plexed, then rushing forward brandished their swords over 
those whom they took for rebels. 

André threw down his weapon and ran towards them 
with open arms. 

" We are English ! " he cried ; " see, I hâve killed thîs 
man, the chîef of the rebels." 

The soldiers stood still in utter bewilderment. Then 
an old native sub-officer, with a long grey beard, came 
cautiously forward and attentively examined the corpse 
lying in the middie of the room. " It is true," said he ; 
" this is indeed the man we are looking for. I recognîze 
him ; he is the rebel Doda," and he ran his sword through 
he yet throbbing flesh. 

" But who are you," said he to André. 

" Take us before your chief," replied the young man ; 
" we will explain ail to him." 

" Very good,'* said the Sepoy ; and addressing his com- 
panions, ** Disarm thèse people. We will take them to 
Lieutenant Algernon. Knock down the first who attempts 
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lo escape. You there," said he to André, "follow me. 
You seem to me to be queer English people, but if you 
hâve deceîved me, you shall pay for it, for I warn you the 
lieutenant will stand no nonsense." 

Without proffering a vvord, our four friends followed the 
grim sub-officer, and escorted by Sepoys they went through 
the village. The fighting had not lasted long, for gun- 
shots were only heard at long intervais. The dead and 
dying filled the principal street. It was évident that the 
rebels, surprised by the suddenness of the attack, had been 
shot down without a chance of defending themselves. 

Bertha turned aside her head as she passed through this 
fearful scène of slaughter, where corpses lay thickly strewn 
around her, but her step was firm, and her face pale and 
resolute ; the strain and excitement of the day had been 
too great for her yet to fiiid relief in tears. 

Lieutenant Algernon, commandant of the detachment 
which had just so easily surprised Doda's troops, was hold- 
ing his court-martial outside the village, at the foot of a 
gîgantic banian-tree. The rebels were brought one by 
one before the oflScer, who quickly ascertained their identity. 
Then, at a sign from the lieutenant, the soldiers passed a 
cord round the condemned man's neck, and hung him on 
one of the branches of the tree, where several of his friends 
were already swinging. 

On seeing the little band of charmers led between the 
Sepoys, the young officer got up impatiently. 

" Who are you bringing me there, Balou ? " cried he to 
the sub-officer. " You know I gave you strict orders 
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to leave the peasants, women, and children în peace. We 
hâve rebels enough to punish. Let thèse people go." 

" But, lieutenant,'* stammered the soldier to whom the 
question vvas addressed, " we found thèse men armed, and 
when we arrested them they themselves asked to be 
brought before your lordship." 

" Who are you, and what do you want ? " asked the 
young officer, speaking to the fugitives. 

" We are British subjects," replied André, in the purest 
English ; " we were on the point of being massacred by 
the rebels when your men came up." 

" What do you say ? " asked the lieutenant with émotion. 
" Are you English, and hâve I really had the good fortune 
to snatch victims from the hands of thèse wretched mur- 
derers ? " 

"I am the son of M. Bourquien, the planter ofGandapoor,*' 
replied André. 

" Was it not there that Nana Sahib committed his first 
outrages ? " interrupted the officer. 

" It was indeed, sir," said André. " My father was 
stabbed before my eyes by that wretch, and I should hâve 
shared his fate had it not been for that man you see there, 
Mali the charmer. He and his companion Miana, after 
having saved me, helped me to save my sister, whom Nana 
had confined in the castle of Punderpoor. We escaped ail 
pursuit until the fighting this morning brought us into 
contact with Captain Doda, our most implacable enemy. 
We should ail hâve been killed had not the arrivai of your 
troops saved us." 
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" My dear sir," said the lieutenant warmly, " I cannot 
tell you how happy I am to hâve been the means of saving 
you. You may henceforth rely on my dévotion. But will 
you be so kind as to introduce me to your sister ? '* And 
thehandsomeyoung man advancing ceremoniously towards 
Bertha made her a low bow, whilst André went through 
the usual formula. 

" Miss Bertha Bourquien, allow me to introduce Mr.—" 

" Louis Algernon, of Windmore Castle, lieutenant of 
the Quecn's 3rd Fusiliers," added the officer, " and your 
devoted servant." 

AU at once, the three young Europeans, forgettîng their 
strange equipments and peculiar surroundings, had become 
people of the world, and the introduction was made with 
ail the form of English étiquette, as sedately as in a West 
End drawîng-room. 

"My men will take you to my tent, which I hâve 
had pitched near hère," said the lieutenant to André and 
his sister ; " you will be quite at home there, and can rest 
awhile after the terrible strain you hâve gone through. As 
for me, I shall get through my melancholy task as quickly 
as possible, and then rejoin you." 

André and his companions had already gone some dis- 
tance when they saw the old Brahmin who had given them 
hospitality being led between two soldiers. Bertha, moved 
with a feeling of pity, persuaded her brother to go with her, 
to hear what was said against the old man, and to save him 
if possible. 

" Hère," said one of the soldiers, " is a man we seîzed in 
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the mîdst of a band of rebels who fought to the very 
last" 

" What hâve you to say in your defence ? " asked the 
officer of the Brahmin. 

" Hâve mercy, my lord/* cried the old man, prostrating 
himself to the ground before the lieutenant, " I am innocent, 
and a friend of the English/* 

" In any case you hâve a strange way of showing your 
friendship," said the lieutenant. 

" My lord," continued the Brahmin, " I am the priest 
and chief of this village. The rebels dragged me with 
them ; they thrust a gun in my hand, but I hâve not 
fought." 

" That is what you ail say when you are taken prisoner," 
said the officer ; " it is an idle excuse. Take him and hâve 
him hanged." 

" Stop, for pity's sake," cried Bertha, just as the fatal 
knot was being drawn round the Brahmîn's neck. " Mon- 
sieur Algernon, this man has told you the truth. Yesterday, 
when he took us înto his house, he did not conceal from us 
the terror he had of the rebels, and the secret friendship he 
entertained for the English. My companions can bear wit- 
ness to the truth of my words." 

"Your word is sufficient, mademoiselle," gallantly in- 
terrupted the officer. " Release that man," said he 
to the soldiers. And speaking to the old priest, " Know," 
said he, "that the English only punish the guilty, and 
reward those who remain faithful to them. Nevertheless, 
ît is dangerous to get mixed with wolves when one îs a 
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sheep, and had it not been for mademoiselle*s intervention, 
you would now be with Vichnu or Siva, whichever you 
like best." 

" Long live the Sahibs ! England for ever ! " exclaimed 
the old man recovering his spirits. And thèse words were 
immediately repeated by the peasants standing in a circle 
round the tribunal. 

André and his companîons withdrew towards the officer's' 
tent, where they were able to attend to the slight wounds 
they had received, and take a little rest 

Lieutenant Algernon soon rejoined them. He was a 
charming young man, with fair hair and a pleasing coun- 
tenance ; his still beardless face showed him to be scarcely 
twenty years old. One would hâve taken him at first sight 
for a coUegian, rather than a superior officer knowing how 
to make his men obey and his enemies fear him. 

When André and Bertha had fully related their adven- 
tures, he said to them, — 

" I am very little older than you. Only eight months 
ago I left the Military Academy at Woolwich with the 
grade of sub-lieutenant, and received orders to join my 
corps garrisoned at Calcutta. Scarcely had I arrived when 
I heard of the revolt which had just broken out in the 
north, and I was sent with General Lawrence towards 
Allahabad, then from- there with Nicholson's corps against 
Delhi." 

" Is that town once again in the hands of the English ? " 
asked André. 

" No, but it cannot hold out much longer. Our troops 
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are layîng close sîege to ît One of Nana Sahib's strangest 
ideas has been, after havîng himself proclaîmed kîng of 
the Mahrattas, to wîsh to revive the Mogul Empire. His 
partisans hâve dragged a poor old imbécile man, the last 
of the Great Moguls, out of the palace where we left him to 
rust,and hâve placed him on thethrone of the Padishahs. 
The old idiot knows nothing about it, but it is a fetîch in the 
eyes of India which we are going to demolish for ever with 
cannon shot. Nana Sahib, who is still fighting in the valley 
of the Ganges, has sent several bands of soldiers to try and 
succour Delhi, but we hâve dispersed them one after anothen 
The last, commanded by Nana*s favourite, Captain Doda, 
is the only one that escaped, and General Nicholson sent 
me in pursuit of him. Officers being scarce, I received a 
lieutenants epaulettes ând the command of the expedi- 
tionary force. For a month I hâve been scouring the coun- 
try after this Doda. Several times I hâve come up with him, 
but he has always made off after a short engagement. 
Last night I âttacked him unexpectedly, then seeing that he 
was about to escape me agaîn, I affected a hurried re- 
treat. My tactics misled him, and my scouts informed 
me that he had taken up his quarters after the battle in 
this village. This morning, at daybreak, I returned with 
the utmost speed, but had it not been for you the brigand 
would again hâve got off. I congratulate you, sir, on 
your late achievement ; you hâve freed us of a very tire- 
some enemy." 

"I am heartily glad of ît," said André, *'and I only 
wish his scoundrel of a master had been with him." 
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" Oh, don't be alarmed ! '* continuée! the lieutenant, " he 
will hâve hîs tum, and we will hang him off-hand. 
Thanks to you, my mission is at an end, the country is 
at peace again, the rebel troops are dispersed, and I shall 
be able to make my way back to Delhi. You shall come 
with me, and from there you will be able to reach some 
place of safety." 

** We accept your offer most willingly," said André. 

" One thing alone distresses me," added the officer ; " it is 
not being able to give Mdlle. Bourquîenclothes more befitting 
her rank. I could, if necessary, share my clothes with you, 
sir; but not foreseeing that I should hâve to save such a 
brave heroine, I never thought of providing myself with 
the indispensable wardrobe." 

" Do not let that trouble you," said Bertha, laughing. 
" I shall wait till I can find a dressmaker at Delh'. 
This costume has helped me to regain my liberty, I can 
very well wear it for some time yet." 

Lieutenant Algernon insisted on his guests taking their 
well-earned rest, and did not break up the camp till the 
following day. He rode at the head of his troops, 
accompanied by Bertha and André, to whom he had 
given splendid horses, taken from the rebel chîefs. Miana 
also, to his great delight, was able to caracole beside his 
young master on a fine black steed ; Hanouman sat 
behind him. As to old Mali, he preferred to ride in one 
of the waggons, without forgetting the good Sâprani, who, 
in the midst of ail thèse events, had remained in her usual 
hiding-place, and whose performances during the march 
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contributed in no small degree to heighten the admira- 
tion with which the Sepoys regarded the charmer. 

Thanks to Lieutenant Algernon, the journey was very 
pleasant. The young man endeavoured to set his new 
friends at ease by his cheerful conversation ; he spoke of 
the rébellion as at an end ; the country at peace again, they 
might now set out in search of theîr father, who must be in 
concealment somewhere, and whom they would be sure to 
find. Finally, his inexhaustible good humour won his 
young companions so completely, that ail past troubles 
were for the time forgotten. 

Ten days latér the detachment came in sight of Delhi. 
For some hours the continuous booming of artillery had 
warned the travellers that they were drawing near the be- 
sieged city. On reaching the crest of a hill they beheld the 
magnîficent panorama of the impérial city, with its innume- 
rable minarets, its dômes, and its turrets, rising above the 
formidable line of bulwarks. The firing from the walls 
went on without cessation, and the English artillery replied 
with like spirit. AU at once the spectators saw long lines 
of red coats sally from the English camp, and make rapidly 
towards the town through the midst of the volleys of cannon 
and musketry. 

" They are going to attempt an assault," exclaimed Lieu- 
tenant Algernon, full of enthusiasm, and turningto his men : 
" Forward, my lads, we shall yet be in time. Long live old 
England ! " 

This cry was repeated by the Sepoys, who dashed forward 
after their captain. 
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However, it took the little band half an hour to cross 
the scorching plaîn which separated them from the Englîsh 
camp. 

Without stoppîng at the gênerai quarters to take orders, 
the lieutenant went in ail haste towards the town, leaving 
his waggons behind. 

" Let me follow you, Algernon," said André to him. 
" Give me a weapon, and you will see whether I am worthy to 
fight for my adopted country." 

" Very well, take a sword, and follow me," said the lieu- 
tenant. " As for you, mademoiselle, be so good as to remain 
under the care of your faithful guards, Mali and Miana, with 
the rear-guard/' 

The young officer drew his sword, and galloped forward, 
foUowed by André and his cavalry. 

In this way they passed a hillock, from the top of which 
General Nicholson was following the progress of the 
battle. 

On seeing the little detachment pass by, the gênerai and 
his staff-major saluted. A moment later the new-comers 
were in the thick of a shower of buUets. 

The full tide of the battle lay in the direction of the Cash- 
mere Gâte, which had been blown up by cannon-shot the 
evening before. 

The rebels thronging the breach were furiously defending 
this opening, and, notwithstanding their obstinate attack, 
the English régiments could make no way through this 
livîng wall. But it often takes very little to change the 
issue of a battle. 

u 
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On hearing the hurrahs of Algernon's men, and seeing 
the red uniform of the Sikh soldîers, the rebels believed 
that the English had just received considérable rein- 
forcements ; they gave way for a moment, and that moment 
allowed the English troops to force the gâte and enter the 
city. 

Victory was now assured. Algernon and André had 
rushed into the mêlée^ and were sabring the fugitive rebels 
with ail theîr might. 

The city was taken ; ère long the gréen standard with 
the golden fish which waved from the Impérial Palace was 
replaced by the British flag. 

After an hour's severe fighting Lieutenant Algernon 
rallied his men, and took his way back to the camp. 
Having fought without orders, he could not longer delay 
rejoining his rearguard, and presenting himself to the 
gênerai. 

André, with torn clothes, and black with powder, looked 
rather like a bandit or a rebel than a companion of the 
officer at whose sîde he was riding. 

Thus, directly General Nicholson, who had dismounted 
near the Cashmere Gâte, saw the lieutenant and his strange 
companion, he cried to the young officer, — 

" I must congratulate you, Algernon. You came up 
just in the nick of time, and your initiative has done us 
good service. As soon as you hâve a little more hair on 
your chin we will dub you captain. But who on earth are 
you bringing me there?" added he, indicating André, 
who had dismounted, and stood modestly behind his com- 
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panîon. " I thought I saîd no rebels carryîng arpis were to 
be spared, and I can see that youth's sword covered wîth 
blood." 

" Pardon me, gênerai," said the lieutenant quîckly, 
" my friend André Bourquîen îs no rebel, he is a loyal 
and courageous young man, and has fought bravely for 



us." 



The lîeutenant*s words had been pronounced in a clear 
rînging tone, and with such an accent of sincerity, that the 
gênerai held out his hand to André. 

But already a superîor officer, who had caught the 
lleutenant's words, had rushed up to the young French- 
man and thrown his arms round him, then turning towards 
the gênerai, he exclaimed, "It is my son, my brave 
André ! " 

It was ail so sudden ; the poor youth had not even seen 
his father, and ail at once he felt his arms around 
him. 

Almost choked with overwhelming émotion, he could 
only murmur, "My father!" and then lost conscious- 
ness. 

M. Bourquien gently lifted him in his arms and carried 
him to the générales tent, and there, with the appliance 
of some restoratives, the young man soon recovered his 
sensés. 

M. Bourquien's first words, when his son opened his eyes, 
were to ask in a trembling voice, " Where is Bertha V* 

" Hère she is," replied the lieutenant, entering the tent, 
foUowed by the young girl and the charmers. 

U 2 
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How can one describe the joy of father and children on 
meeting agaîn after a séparation which they each thought 
was for ever ? 

After havîng listened to hîs children's rapîd story, 
during which he warmly pressed the hands of the good 
Mali and hîs friend Miana, M. Bourquien told how, 
profiting by the dîsorder which had foUowed the taking of 
the factory, he had managed to drag himself to the jungle ; 
there, rejoined by one of his servants, he was able to reach 
Agra, where the Government was organizing a militia of • 
volunteers of which they gave him the command. Since 
then he had fought like a madman to avenge his children, 
whom he believed dead. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Eleven years after the events whîch I hâve just related,in 
the month of July, 1868, findîng myself at Cawnpore, I 
accompanîed an Englîsh officer of the garrison to see the 
ruins of the Palace of Bhîtour, which had been plundered 
by Outrâmes troops. As we were returning from this excur- 
sion, my friend proposed that we should visit a neighbour- 
ing factory. 

" The factory of Gandapoor is the finest in the country," 
sald he, " and will interest you ail the more as it belongs to 
one of your countrymen — M. Bourquien. We are sure to 
be made welcome ; there is not a more hospitable house, 
and besides, the son-in-law of the proprietor, Captain 
Algernon, is a great friend of mine." 

We were indeed cordially received at Gandapoor. M. 
Bourquien, delighted at seeing a Frenchman, pressed me 
to remain with hîm for a few days. Having been absent 
from my native land five years, I could almost fancy my- 
self back there in this corner of India. It was thus I be- 
came acquainted with the heroes of the true story I hâve 
just related. André, now a tall, handsome, young man, 
managed the factory, which had been rebuilt and enlarged, 
with the help of his brother-în-law, Captain Algernon, who 
had left the army and married Mdlle. Bcrtha Bourquien. 
Miana, liberated by the death of Hanouman, had been 
raised to the position of steward and major-domo over the 
numerous servants. As for Mali, he was now a poor. 
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feeble old man, spendîng hîs days sitting în the garden 
talkîng to Sâpranî, the good cobra, who was still alive and 
alert. 

One day, as I was talkîng with the old charmer, we saw 
M. Bourquîen run across the wlde avenue of the factory, 
foUowed by hîs grandchîldren, whose merry laughter filled 
the grove ; their mother, Bertha, walked behînd them wîth 
a calm, happy look. 

" And ail that îs your work ! " saîd I to Malî, pointîng 
to this charmîng pîcture of happiness and hope. 

" No, sir," replîed the charmer, *' I hâve been but the 
humble instrument. He who sent the gloom has dispersed 
ît, and the sun never shînes so brîghtly as when its rays 
hâve pierced the clouds." 
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12 A Crown 8vo, with Tunes, cloth, plain edges , , .40 
12B ditto ditto persian, red ëdges . • ,66 

12C ditto ditto limp morocco, gilt edges . .76 

13A Small 4to, for Organ 8 6 

13B ditto ditto limp russia 210 

14A Tonic Sol-fa Edition 36 

14B ditto treble and alto only . • . .10 

5B Chants only • . 16 

5D ditto 4to, for Organ 36 

The Church Mission Hymn-Book . • , per 100 8 4 
Ditto ditto cloth . . . each o 4 

Thé "Hymnal Companion*' may now be had in spécial hindîns^ for présentation 
with and without the Common Prayer Book, A red Une édition is ready, 
Lists on application. 

Bickersteth {Rev, E, H,, M.A,) The Reef and otiier Parables. 

' 1 voL, square 8vo, with numerous very beautiful Engravmgs, *js, 6d, 

T7ie Clergyman in his Home, Small post 8vo, li. 

— The Master's Home-Call ; or^ Brief Memorials of 

Alice Frances Bickersteth. lîoth Thousand, 32mo, cloth gilt, \s, 

** They recall in a touchîng mant>er a character of which the reli^^ious beauty haa 
a wsunnth and grâce almost too tender to be dcSmtt,**-^TheGtMnitan. 
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Bickersteth {Rev. E. H,, M.A.) The Master^s Will. A 
Funeral Sermon preached on the Death of Mrs. S. Gumey Buxtoiu 
Sewn, 6d. ; doth gilt, ix. 

The Shadow of the Rock. A Sélection of Religions 

Poetry. iSmo, doth extra, 2s. 6d, 

The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. 7th 



Edition, crown Svo, doth extra, 5^. 

Bida. The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels^ wîth the 

whole of the magnificent Ëtchings on Sted, after drawings by M. 

BiDA, in 4 vols., appropriately bound in doth extra, price 3/. 3/. eadu 

Also the four volumes in two, bound in the best morocco, by Suttaby, 

extra gilt edges, 18/. i&r., half-morocco, 12/. \2s, 

** Bida's Illustrations of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John hâve already 
received hère and elsewhere a fuU récognition of their great merits." — Tinus, 

Biographies of the Great Artists^ Illustrated, This Séries will 
be issued in Monthly Volumes in the fonn of Handbooks. Each will 
be a Monograph of a Great Artist, or a Brief History of a Group of 
Artists of one School ; and will contain Portraits of the Masters, and 
as many examples of their art as can be readily procured. They will 
be Illustrated with from 16 to 20 Full-page Engravings, printed m the 
best manner, which hâve been contributed from several of the most 
important Art-Publications of France and Germany, and will be found 
valuable records of the Painters' Works. The omamental binding is 
taken from an Italian design in a book printed at Venice at the end of 
the Fifteenth Century, and the inside lining from a pattem of old 
Italian lace. The price of the Volumes is 31. dd, : — 

Titian. Bubens. Velasquea. 

Bembrandt. Lionardo. Tintoret and Veronesa* 

Baphael. Tonier. Hograrth. 

Van Dyok and Hais. Tlie Little HCasters. Mlchelanflrelo. 

Holbein. 

Black ( Wm,^ Three Feathers. Smallpost Svo, cloth extra, 6ï. 

Lady Silverdalés Sweetheart, and other Stories. i vol., 

small post Svo, 6s, 

■ Kilmeny : a NoveL Small post Svo, cloth, 6x. 

■ In Silk Attire, 3rd Edition, small post Svo, ds. 

■ A Daughter of Heth. iith Edition, small post Svo, 6j. 



Blackmore {R, D.) Loma Doone, loth Edition, cr. Svo, 6j. 

"The reader at times holds hîs breath, so graphically yet so simply does Joha 
Ridd tell his Xa\^.**-^aiurday Rruiew. 

Alice Lorraine, i vol., small post Svo, 6th Edition, 6x 

Clara Vaughan, Revised Edition, ds, 

Cradock Nowell, New Edition, ds, 

Cripps the Carrier, 3rd Edition, small post Svo, 6f. 

Mary Anerley. 3 vols., 31X. dd. [In the press. 
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Blossoinsfrom the Kir^s Gardm : Sermons for ChUdrm. By 
the Rev. C. Bosanquet. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6^ 

Bltu Banntr {The); or^ Hu A aventures of a Mussulman^ a 
Christian, and a Pagan, in the time of the Cnisades and Mongol 
Conquest. Translated from the French of Léon Cahun. With 
Seventy-six Wood Engravings. Square impérial i6mo, cloth extra, 

Book ofEnglish Elégies, By W. F. March Phillipps. Small 

post 8vo, cloth extra, 5j. 
The Aim of the Editor of this Sélection has been to collect in a 

popular form the best and most représentative El^iac Foems which 

hâve been written in the English tongue. 
Book ofthe Play, By Dutton Cook. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24J. 
Border Taies Round the Camp Fire in the Rocky Mountains, 

By the Rev. E. B. TuTTLE, Army Chaplain, U.S. A. With Two 

lUostrations by Phiz. Crown 8vo, 5x. 
Brave Men in Action. By S. J. Mackenna. Crown 8vo, 

480 pp., cloth, lor. 6</. 
Brazil and the Brazilians, By J. C. Fletcher and D. P. 

KiDDER. 9th Edition, Illustrated, 8vo, 7.\s, 

Bryant {W, C, assisted by S, H, Gay) A Popular History of 
the United States. About 4 vols., to be profusely Illustrated wià 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, after Designs by the best Artists. 
Vol. L, super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 42J., is ready. 

Bumaby {Capt) See " On Horseback." 

Butler ( W, F) The Great Zone Land; an Account of the Red 

River Expédition, 1869-70. With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7j. (uL 

TTu Wild North Land; the Story ofa Winter Joumey 

with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo, cloth, wià 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Edition, i8f. Cr. 8vo, 7j. dd, 
Akim-foo : the History ofa Failure, Demy 8vo, cloth, 



2nd Edition, idr. Also, in crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 
By Land and Océan ; or, The Journal and Letters of a Tour 
round the World by a Young Girl alone, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7/. dd, 

CADOGAN {Lady A) Illustrated Games of Patience. 
Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3rd Edition, 12s, 6d, 
Canada under the Administration of Lord Dufferin, By G. 
Stewart, Jun., Author of "Evenings in the Library," &c Cloth 
gilt, 8vo, 15J. 

Carbon Process (A Manual of), See Liesegang. 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemart. 

Changed Cross {The\ and other Religions Poems. i6mo, 2s. 6d. 



List of Publications. 



Chatty Letters from the East and West. By A. H. Wylie. 
Small 4to, I2s, 6d, 

Chiid of the Cavem (The) ; or^ Strange Doings Underground. 
By Jules Verne. Translated by W. H. G. Kingston, Author of 
"Snow Shoes and Canoës," "Peter the Whaler," "The Three 
Midshipmen," &&, &c., &c. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, ^s, 6d. 

ChiWs Play, with i6 Coloured Drawings by E. V. B. Printed 

on thick paper, with tints, ^s. 6d, 

New. By E. V. B. Similar to the above. See New. 

Children^s Lives and How to Préserve Them ; or, The Nursery 
Handbook. By W. Lomas, M.D. Crown 8vo, doth, 5j. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books, 2S. 6d. each, lUustrated by 
C. W. CoPE, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
FOSTER, J. C. HORSLEY, A.R.A., G. HiCKS, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell*s Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Andent Mariner. 
Goldsmith*s Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 



Milton's UAUegro. 
Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Rogers* (Sam. ) Pleasures of Memory. 
Shâcespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson*s May Queen. 
Elizabethan Poets. 
Wordsworth*s Pastoral Poems. 
Such Works are a glorious béatification for a poet." — Athenœum. 

Christian Activity, By Eleanor C. Price. Cloth extra, 6s, 
Christmas Story-teller (The), By Old Hands and New Ones. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, Fifty-two Illustrations, lor. dd, 

Church Unity : Thoughts and Suggestions. By the Rev. V. C. 
Knight, M. A., University Collège, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. 456, 5^. 

Clarke(Cowden). See " Recollections of Writers," ^'Shakespeare 

Key." 

Cobbett (William), A Biography. By Edward Smith. 2 

vols., crown 8vo, 25J. 

Continental Tour of Eight Days for Forty-four Shillings, By 
a Journey-man. i2mo, \s, 

** The bock is âmply dtlight[\il**^S/ectaior. 

Cook (Z?.) Book ofthe Play. 2 vols., crown Svo, 2^. 

Copyright, National and International. From the Point of 
View of a Publisher. Demy Svo, sewn, 2j. 

Covert Side Sketches : Thoughts on Hunting, with Différent 
Packs m Différent Countries. By J. Nevitt Fitt (H.II.of the Sporting 
Gazette, late of the Field). 2nd Édition. Crown Svo, doth, icxr. 6d. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, ds. See Blackmore. 
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Cruise ofHM.S. " Challenger'' {The). By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Editioni demy 8vo, 
cloth, i8f. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, small type, some of the 
Illustrations, *js. 6a, 

"The book before us supplies the information in a manner that leaves little 
to be desired. *The Cruise of H.M.S. ChalUt^g^tr' is an exceedingly well-written, 
entertaininff» and instructive book." — United Service Gazette, ^ 

"Agreeably written, full of information, and copiously illustrated." — Broad 
Arrow » 

Curious Adventures of a Fîeld Cricket By Dr. Ernest 
Candèze. Translated by N. D'Anvers. "With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6d, 

r\ANA {R, H.) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty-Four 
•^-^ years After. Reyised Edition with Notes, i2mo, dr. 

Dana {/as. JD.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous Illus- 
trations, Charts, &c. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
important Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8j. 6*/. 

Daughter (A) of Heth, By W. Black. Crown 8vo, 6i. 
Day of My Life (A) ; or, Every Day Expériences at Eton, 

By an Eton Boy, Author of ** About Some Fellows." i6mo, cloth 

extra, 25, 6d, 6th Thousand. 
Day oui ofthe Life of a Little Maiden (A) : Six Studies front 

Life. By Sherer and Engler. Large 4to, in portfolio, 5^. 
Diane, By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, ds, 
Dick SandSf the Boy Captain, By Jules Verne. Witb 

nearly loo Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, lox. 6d, 
Discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator y and their Residts ; 
being the Narrative of the Discovery by Sea, within One Century, of 
more than Half the World. By Richard Henry Major, F. S.A. 
Demy 8vo, with several Woodcuts, 4 Maps, and a Portrait of Prince 
Henry in Colours. Cloth extra, 15 j. 

Dodge (Mrs. M,) Hans Brinker; or^ the Silver Skates, An 
cntirely New Édition, with 59 Full-page and other Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, *js. 6d, ; Text only, paper, is, 

Theophilus and Others, i vol., small post 8vo, cloth 

extra, gilt, 3^. (td, 
Dogs of Assize, A Légal Sketch-Book in Black and White. 

Containing 6 Drawings by W alter J. Allen. Folio, in wrapper, 6s, Sd. 
Dork's Spain. See " Spain." 
DougalPs {/. D,) Shooting; its ApplianceSy Practice, and 

Purpose. With Illustrations, cloth extra, los, 6d^ See ** ShooûngJ** 

JPARLY History of the Colony of Victoria {The), front its 
'^-•^ Discovery. By Francis P. Labilliere, Fellow of the Royal 
onial Institute, &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is, 
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Echoes ofthe Heart, See Moody. 

Elinor Dryden, By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

English Catalogue of Books (The), Published during 1863 to 
1871 inclusive» comprising also important American Publications. 

This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles of 
32,(xx> New Books and New Editions issued during Nine Years, with 
the Size, Price, and Publisher's Name, the Lists of Leamed Societies, 
Printing Clubs, and other Literary Associations, and the Books 
issued by them; as also the Publisher*s Séries and Collections— « 
altogether forming an indispensable adjunct to the Bookseller's 
Establishment, as well as to every Leamed and Liteituy Club and 
Association. 3cxr., half-bound. 

*#* Of the previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, very few remain on 
sale ; as also of the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857. 

Suppléments^ 1863, 1864, 1865, 3^. 6d, each; 1866, 
1867, to 1879, 5j. cach. 
Eight Cousins, See Alcott. 

English îVriferSf Chapters for Self-Improvement in Englîsh 
Literature. By the Author of ** The Gentle Life," 6s. 

Eton. See " Day of my Life," " Out of School," " About Some 
Fellows." 

Evans (C) Over the Hills and Far Away, By C. Evans. 

One Volimie, crown 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6d, 
A Strange Friendship, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

'PAITH Gartney's Girlhood. By the Author of "The 

■^ Ga3rworthy's." Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece, 3r. dd, 

Familiar Letters on some Mysteries of Nature. See Phipson. 
Family Prayersfor Working Men. By the Author of " Steps 

to the Throne of Grâce." With an Introduction by the Rev. E. H. 

BiCKERSTETH, M. A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. Cloth, is. 

Favell Children ( The). Three Little Portraits. Four Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4^. 

Favourite English Pictures. Containîng Sixteen Permanent 

Autotype Reproductions of important Paintings of Modem British 
Artists. Witn letterpress descriptions. Atlas 4to, cloth extra, 2/. 7J. 

Fem Paradise ( The): A Plea for the Culture of Fems. By F. G. 
Heath. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, lUustrated with Éighteen 
fuU-page and numerous other Woodcuts, and Four permanent Photo* 
graphs, large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, i2x. dd. 

Fem World (The). By F. G. Heath. lUustrated by Twelve 

Coloured Plates, giving complète Figures (Sixty-four in aU) of every 
Species of British Fem, printed from Nature ; by several full-page 
Engravings ; and a permanent Photograph. Large post 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 400 pp., 4th Edition, \2s. 6d. In 12 parts, sewn, is. each. 

Few (A)Hintson Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, is. 
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First Ten Years of a Sailor^s Life at Sea. By the Autfaor of 
"AU Aboat Ships." DemySvob Seventeen full-page lUastratioiis» 

4^ PP*» 3^' ^• 
Flammarion (C.) Hu Atmosphère. Translated from the 

French of Camille Flammarion. Edited by James Glaishek, 

F. R.S. Witb lo Chromo-Litbogiaphs and 8i Woodcats. Royal 8vo, 

cloth extra, 30/. 
Floodingof the Sahara {The). See Macrenzie. 
Food for the People ; or, Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery. 

By E. £. Orlebar. Third Thousand. Small post 8vo, boards, \s. 
Footsteps ofthe Master. See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 
Forrest {John) Explorations in Australia. Being Mr. John 

Forrest's Personal Account of bis Joumeys. i voL, demy Svo, 

clotb, witb several Illustrations and 3 Maps, i6f. 
Four Lectures on Electric Induction. Delivered at the Royal 

Institution, 1878-9. By T. E. H. Gordon, B.A. Cantab. Witb 

numerous Illustrations. Clotb limp, square i6mo, 31. 

Franc {Maude Jeane). The foUowing form one Séries, small 

post 8ro, in tmiform clotb bindings: — 
— Emiiys Choice, 5^. 

HalVs Vineyard. 45. 

JohfCs Wife : a Story of Life in South Australia. 4X. 

Marian ; or, the Light of Some Onés Home. sx. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4s, 

■ Vermont Vale, ^s. 

■ Minniés Mission. 4s. 
Little Mercy, 55. 

Funny Foreigners and Eccentric Englishmen. 16 coloured 
comic Illustrations for Cbildren. Fcap. folio, coloured wrapper, 4^. 

r^AMES of Patience. See Cadogan. 

^ Garvagh (Lord) The Pilgrim of Scandinavia. By Lord 
Garvagh, B. a. Oxford. 8vo, clotb extra, witb Illustrations, lar. 6^ 
Geary (Grattan), See " Asiatic Turkey." 
Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, \os. 6d. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 6s, eacb ; or in calf extra, price lor. 6d, 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 2ist Edition. 

'* Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every house.**-— 
Chambert^ yotimaL 

About in the World. Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life.'* 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy idea."— ilf«r«- 
iug Post. 
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7^ Gtntle Life Séries^ conHnued: — 

Like unto Christ, A New Translation of Thomas à Kempis' 

** De Imitatione ChristL" With a Vignette from an Original Drawing 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 2nd Edition. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sîghtiy volume was 
nevcr secn." — Ilbutrated London News. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. AfTording an immédiate Référence to Phrases and Sentences 
that hâve become embedded in the Ënglish language. 3rd and 
enlaiged Edition. 

"The most extenûve dictîonary of quotation we hâve met with." — Notes and 
Queries. 

Essays by Montaigne, Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of "The Gende Life." With Portrait. 2nd Edition. 

" We should be glad if zay words of ours could help to bespeak a large circula- 
tion for this hamdsome attractive book." — lUustrated Times. 

The Countess of Fembroke^s Arcadia, Written by Sir Philip 

SiDNEY. Edited with Notes by Author of" The Gentle Life." 7^.6^. 
"AU the best things are retained intact in Mr. Friswell's édition." — Examiner. 

The Gentle Life, 2nd Séries, 8th Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in some 
measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

Varia : Readingsfrom Rare Books, Reprinted, by permission, 

from the Saiurday Review, Spectatar, &c. 

" The books discu&sed in this volume are no less valuable than they are rare, and 
the compiler isentitled to the gratitude oi xhifp\xWic**— Observer. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected, By the 

Author of " The Gentle Life." 3rd Edition. 
"Ail who possess 'The Gentle Life * should own this volume." — Standard. 

Half'Length Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. Small poât 8vo, doth extra, dr. 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

"To ail who hâve neglected to read and study their native literature we would 
certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction." — Examiner, 

Other Peoplés Windows, By J. Hain Friswell. 3rd Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd views of 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot fail to be 
9so!as)t!àJ*'-'MorniHg Pott, 

A Matis Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer, Being an Introduction to First Steps in 

German. By M. T. Prsu. zr. 6d, 

Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life, By 
W. Mathsws, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3J. 6d, 

GUliatt (Rev, E,) On the Wolds, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2\s. 
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Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. i voL, 
large post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniforxn with "The 
Fem World " and " Our Woodland Trees." I2j. 6^. 

Gordon {/. E. If.). See " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," ** Practical Treatise on Electricity," &c. 

Gouffé. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules GouFFi ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonse Gouffé, Head 
Pastrycook to ner Majesty the Qucen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. loi Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2s. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, lox. dd. 

** Bv far the ablest and most complète work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mittedto the gastronomical world." — Pall Mail Gazette. 

The Book of Préserves ; or^ Receipts for Preparing and 



Preserving Méat, Fish sait and smoked, &c., &c i vol., royal 8vo, 
containing upwards of 500 Receipts and 34 Illustrations, lox. dd. 
Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By Jules 



Gouffé, Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Royal Svo, Illus- 
trated with 10 Chromo-lithographs and 137 Woodcuts, from Drawings 
by E. MONJAT. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 35J. 

Gouraud {Mdlle.) Four Gold Pièces, Numerous Illustrations. 

Small post 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d, See also Rose Library. 

Government of M. Thiers. By Jules Simon. Translated from 

the French. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 32r. 

Gower (Lord Ronald) Handbook to the Art Galleries^ Public 
and Private, of Belgium and Holland. i8mo, cloth, 5^. 

The CastleJÊowardPortraits. 2 vols., folio, cl. extra, 61. 6s. 

Greek Grammar. See Waller. 

Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous FuU-page and other Illustrations. In 
5 vols., cloth extra, ^t, each 2^. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of ail 
students of history.** — Times. 

"Three-fourths of M. Guizot*s great work are now completed, and the ' History 
of France/ which was so nobly planned, has been hitherto no less admirably exe- 
cuted."— ^nw» long Reviewqf VoL III. in the Times. 

** M. Guizot*s main merit is this, that, in a style at once clear and vigorous, he 
ricetches the essential and most chauracterisdc features of die times and persona^es 
described, and seixes upon every salient point which can best illustrate and brme 
OHt to vie w what is most significant and instructive in Uie spirit of the âge descpbed. 
— Evening Standard^ Sept. 23, 1874. 

History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 

containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, doth extra, gilt, 
24/. each. 

" For luxurv of tvpography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustratiem, tbeae 
volumes, of which but one hais as yet appeared in Ençlish, Mrill hold their own 
against any production of an âge so fuxtuious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted." — Tifnes. 

Guillemin. See " World of Cornets." 

Guyon (Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown Svo, 6j, 
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Guyot {A) Physical Geography, By Arnold Guyot, Author 

of "Earthand Man." En i volume, large 4to, 128 pp., numerous 
coloured Diagrams, Maps, and Woodcuts, price lOf. dd. 

JLIABITA TIONS of Man in ail Ages. See Le-Duc. 

HantUton (A. If, A., /,F.) See " Quarter Sessions." 
Handbook to the Charities of London, See Low's. 

Frinàpal Schools of England. ^S?^ Practical. 

Half'Hours of Blind Maiis Holiday ; or^ Sunimer and Winter 

Sketches in Black & White. By W. W. Fenn. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 24J. 
HalfLength Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By J. Hain Friswell. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 
Hall\W. W.) ffow to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims^ 

Physical, Mental, and Moral By W. W. Hall, A. M., M.D. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 2j-. Second Édition. 

Hans Brinker; or^ the Silver Skates. See Dodge. 

Heart of Africa, Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 
Unexplored Régions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. Witb 
an Introduction by Winwood Reade. An entirely New Edition, 
revised and condensed by the Author. Numerous Illustrations, and 
large Map. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15^. 

Heath {F. G.). See "Fern World," "Fem Paradise," " Our 

Woodland Trees," " Trees and Ferns." 
Hebet's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7^. 6</. 
Morocco, i&r. ()d. and2ij. An entirely New Edition. 

Hector Servadac. *S/^ Verne. The heroes of this story were 
carried away through space on the Comet **Gallia,'* and their ad- 
ventures are recorded with ail Jules Veme*s characteristic spirit. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations, doth extra, gilt edges, lar. 6</. 

Henderson {A^ Latin Proverbs and Quotations ; with Transla- 
tions and Parallel Passages, and a copions English Index. By Alfred 
Hendbrson. Fcap. 4to, 530 pp., 10s, 6d, 

History and Handbook of Fhotography. Translated frora the 
French of Gaston Tissandier. Edited by J. Thomson. Impérial 
i6mo, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Spécimens of Prints by the 
best JPermanent Processes. Second Edition, with an Appendix by 
the late Mr. Hbnry Fox Talbot, givlngan account of his researches^ 
Cloth extra, 6s, 

History of a Crime (The) ; Déposition of an Eye^vitness. By 
Victor Hugo. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 42^. Cheap Edition, i vol., 6x„ 
— — England, See Guizot. 
■' France, See Guizot. 

- ' ' Russia. See Rambaud. 
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History of Merchant Shipping. See Lindsay. 

■ United States. ^ Bryant. 

' Ireland. By Standish O'Grady. Vol. I. ready, 7 j. 6^. 

American Literature. By M. C. Tyler. Vols. I. 

and II., 2 vols, 8vo, 24J. 
History and Frinciples of Weavingby Handand by Power. With 

several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vOy 

cloth extra, i/. 5^. 

Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gayworthys." New Edition, 

cloth extra, y, 6d. Also, in Rose Library, 2 vols., 2s. 

Hofmann {Cari). A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture qf 

Paper in ail its Branches. Illustrated by 1 10 Wood Engravings, and $ 
large Folding Plates. In i voL, 4to, cloth ; about 400 pp., 3/. 13J. 6rf. 

Home of the Eddas. By C. G. Lock. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6j. 

How to Build a House. See Le-Duc. 

How to Live Long. See Hall. 

Hugo {Victor) '' Ninety-Three^ Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6j. 

Toilers ofthe Sea. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. ; fancy 

boards, 2r. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; On large paper with ail the originsil 

Illustrations, lOf. 6tt, 

See " History of a Crime." 



Hundred Greatest Men ( The) . Eight vols, y 21s. each. See below. 

"Messrs. Sampson Low & Ce. are about to i.ssue an important ' International' 
work. entîtied, *THE HUNDRED GREATEST MENT being the Livesand 
Portraits of the loo Greatest Men of History, divided into Eight Classes, eachClass 
to form a Monthl]r Quarto Volume. The 1 ntroductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the différent subjects, the English contributon 
being Dban Stanlby, Mr. Matthbw Arnold, Mr. Froudb, and Professor Max 
MâLLBR: in Germany, Professor Hblmholtz; in France, MM. Tainb and 
Rbnan ; and in America, Mr. Embrson. The Portraits are to be Reproducti<ms 
fîrom fine and rare Steel Engravings."— ^OM^Snw^. 

Huntingy Shooting, and Fishing ; A Sporting Miscellany. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7^. dd, 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Frayer, See 

BiCKSRSTETH. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of China and its Feople. By J. 

•^ Thomson, F.R.G.S. Four Volumes, impérial 4to, each 3^ y. 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil. Robinson. With a Préface 

by Edwin a rnold, M. A. , C. S. I. , &c. Crown 8vo, limp doth, 3^. td. 

Irish Bar. Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-Mots, and Bio- 

gnmhical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. Roderick 
O'Flanagan, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, I2x. Second Edition. 

JACQUEMART (A.) History of the Ceramic Art: De- 

«/ scriptive and Analytical Study of the Potteries of ail Times and of 

ail Nations. By Albert Jacquemart. 200 Woodcuts by H. 
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Catenacci and J. Jacquemart 12 Steel-plate Engravings, and icxx) 
Marks and Monograms. Translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. In 
I vol., super-royal 8vo, of about 700 pp., doth extra, gilt edges, z%s, 

"This îs one of those few eift-books which, while they can certainly lie on a table 
and look beautiful, can also be read through with real pleasure and profit.** — Times, 

Z^ENNEDY'S {Capt. W. R.) Sporting Adventures in the 

-^^ Pacific. With Illustrations, demy 8 vo, iSj. 



{Capt, A. W. M, Clark), See «To the Arctic 

Régions." 
Khédive^ s Egypt {TJu) ; or, The old House of Bondage under 
New Masters. By Edwin de Léon. lUustrated. Demy Svo, cloth 
extra, Third Edition^ i&r. Cheap Edition, 8j. 6d. 

Kingston ( W, H, G!), See " Snow-Shoes." 

Child ofthe Cavem, 

Two Supercargoes, 

With Axe and Rifle, 

Koldewey {Capt,) The Second North German Polar Expédition 
in the Year 1869-70. Edited and condensed by H. W. Bâtes. 
Numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, il, l$s, 

T ADY Silverdalés Sweetheart, 6s, See Black. 

Land of Bolivar {The) ; or, War, Peace, and Adventure in the 
Republic of Venezuela. By James Mudie Spence, F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Woodcuts and 
Maps, 3 If. 6d, Second Edition. 

Landseer Gallery (The), Containing thirty-six Autotype Re- 
productions of Engravings from the most important early works of Sir 
Edwin Landseer. With a Memoir ot the Artistes Life, and 
Descriptions of the Plates. Impérial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2/. 2s. 

Le-Duc ( V,) How to build a House, By Viollet-le-Duc, 
Author of "The Dictionary of Architecture," &c. Numerous Illustra- 
tions,. Plans, &c. Médium 8vo, cloth, gilt, I2f. 

Annals of a Fortress, Numerous Illustrations and 

Diagrams. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 15J-. 

The Habitations of Man in ail Ages, By E. 



Viollet-le-Duc. Illustrated by 103 Woodcuts. Translated by 
Benjamin Bucknall, Arcbitect Svo, cloth extra, ids. 

Lectures on Architecture, By Viollet-le-Duc. Trans- 



lated from the French by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect, In 

2 vols., royal Svo, 3/. y, Also in Parts, \os, 6d, each. 

— - Mont Blanc: a Treatise on its Geodesical and GeO' 



logical Constitution — ^its Transformations, and the Old and Modem 
Btate of its Glaciers. By Eugène Viollet-le-Duc With 120 
Illustrations. Translated by B. Bucknall. x vol., demy Svo, i\s. 
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Lt'Duc (F.) On Restoratian; with a Notice of his Works by 
Charles Wethered. Crown 8vo, with a Portrait on Steel of 
ViOLLET-LE-Duc, cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 

Lenten Méditations, In Two Séries, each complète in itself. 
Bythe Rev. Claude Bosanquet, Author of "Blossoms from the 
King*s Garden." i6mo, cloth, First Séries, u. td, ; Second Séries, zr. 

Lmtils, See " Food for the People." 

Idesegang {Dr,, Paul JE,) A Manual of the Carbon Process of 

Photography. Demy 8vo, half-bound, with Illustrations, 4J. 

Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {The), 

2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. The I^tters give fuU description of London 
Society — Lawyers — Judges — Visits to Lorcjs Fitzwilîiam, Leicester, 
Whamcliffe, Brougham — Association with Sydney Smith, Hallam, 
Macaulay, Dean Milman, Rogers, and Talfourd ; also, a fuU Journal 
which Sumner kept in Paris. Second Edition, 3dr. 

Lindsay ( W, S,) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, 2.1s, ; vols. 3 and 4, 24.r. each. 

Lion Jack: a Story of Perilous Adventures amongst Wild Men 
and Beasts. Showing how Ménageries are made. By P. T. Barnum. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price dr. 

Little King; or^ the Taming of a Young Russian Count, By 
S. Blandy. Translated from the French. 64 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *js. 6d. 

Little Mercy ; or, For Better for Worse. By Maude Jeanne 
Franc, Author of "Marian," "Vermont Vale," &c., &c Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 4r. 

Lo7ig {Col. C Chaillé) Central Africa. Naked Truths of 

Naked People : an Account of Expecfitions to Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Mabraka Niam-Niam. Demy 8vo, numerous Illustrations, i8r. 

Lord Collingwood: a Biographical Study, By. W. Davis. 
With Steel Engraving of Lord Collingwood. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

Lost Sir Massingberd, New Edition, i6mo, boards, coloured 

wrapper, 2J. 

Lxnv^s German Series^-^ 

1. The niustrated German Primer. Seing the easiest introduction 

to the study of German for ail beginners. is, 

2, The Ohildren's own German Book. A Sélection of Amusing 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. £dited by Dr. A. L. Meissner, 
Professor of Modem Languages in the Queen's University in 
Ireland. Small post 8vo, cloth, ix. 6d. 

3. The First German Reader, for Children from Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, ij*. 6d, 

4, The Second German Beader. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner, 

Small post 8yo, cloth, is, 6d, 
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Loiûs German Séries, continued: — 

Buchheim^s Deutsche Prosa, Two Volumes, soîd separately s — 

5. Schiller'8 Frosa. Containing Sélections from the Prose Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for Ënglish Students. By Dr. Buchheim, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, King's 
Collège, London. Small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

6. Goethe' 8 Frosa. Containing Sélections from the Prose Works of 

Goethe, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. 
Small post 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Loiifs Standard Library of Traveî and Adventure, Crown 8vo, 

bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7j. dd, 

1. The Oreat Lone Land. By W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I foTind LlvinfiTstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the TJnknown Begrion. By C. R. MARK- 

HAM. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, icxr. 6^.) 

5. A Whalingr Omise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

ByA. H. Markham. 

6. Oampaigrningr on the Oxus. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 

8. Océan to Océan. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 

9. Oruise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 
10. Schweinforth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 15^. 

Loiûs Standard Novels, Crown 8vo, 6 j. each, cloth extra. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A DatLgrhter of Heth. I3th Edition. By W. BiJiCK. With 
Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 

Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 8th Edition. 

Cradock Newell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Olara Vanerhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Oripps the Oarrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 

Work. A Story of Expérience. By LouiSA M. Alcott. Illustra- 
tions. See also Rose Library. 

A French Heiress in her own Chatean. By the author of " One 
Only," " Constantia," &c Six Illustrations. 

Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 

If y Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Wreck of the Orosvenor. By W. Clark Russell, 

Blinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
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Lcm/s Handbook to the Charities of London for 1879. Edited 
and revised to July, 1879, by C. Mackeson, F. S. S., Editor of 
" A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. ix. 

"h^ACGAHAN (y. A^ Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 

-^ '^ Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. dd. 

Under the Northern Lights ; or, the Cruise of the 

" Pandora" to Peel's Straits, in Search of Sir John Franklin's Papers. 
With Illustrations by Mr. De Wylde, who accompanied the Expédi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i8r. 

Macgregor {John) ^^ Rob Roy" on the Baltic. 3rd Edition 

small post 8vo, zs. dd, 

i A Thousand Miles in the^^Rob Roy" Canoë, iith 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2.s. 6d. 

Description ofthe ^^Rob Roy" Canoë, with Plans, &c., is, 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl ^^ Rob Roy" New 



Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, 5j.' 

Mackenzie (Z>). TJu Fîooding of the Sahara, An Account of 

the Project for opening direct communication with 38,000,000 people. 
With a Description of North- West Africa and Soudan. By Donald 
Mackenzie. 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, lar. dd, 

Macqtwid (Mrs,) Elinor Dryden, Crown 8vo, cloth, ds, 

Diane, Crown 8vo, ds, 

Marked Life (A) ; or, The Autobiography of a Clairvoyante, 
By **GiPSY.'* Post 8vo, 5j. 

Markham (A. H,) The Cruise of the '' RosarioP By A. H. 
Markham, R.N. 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations. 

— ^— A Whaling Cruise to Baffin^s Bay and the Gulf of 
Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue by his Ship, of the Sur- 
vivors of the Crew of the "Polaris;" and a Description of Modem 
Whale Fishing. 3rd and Cheaper Edition, crown ovo, 2 Maps and 
several Illu.strations, cloth extra^ 7^. dd, 

Markliam {C. R,) The Threshold of the Uhknown Région. 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition, with Additîonal Chapters, 
giving the History of our présent Expédition, as far as known, and an 
Account ofthe Cruise of tne ''Pandora." Cloth extra, lor. éd, 

Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, with (3iarts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6f. 

Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits ofthe most 
Eminent Meit of the Day talcen from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price \s, 6d, monthly. Vols. I., II., and III. handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt edf.es, 25^. each. 

Mercy Fhilbricli's Choice, Small post 8vo, 3J. dd, 

"The storyM of a hieh character, and the play offeelingis verysubdlelyani 
dcverly wrouglit ovX.**~'Britûh QuarUrly Review, 
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Michael Strogoff, los. 6d. .S*^^ Verne. 

Michie {SirA,, K.CM.G.) See "Readings in Melbourne.'* 

Mitford (Miss). See " Our VUlage." 

Mohr (£,) To the Victoria Faits of the Zambesi. By Edward 

MoHR. Translated by N. D*Anvérs. Numerous Full-page and other 
Woodcut Illustrations, Four Chromo-lithographs, and Map, Demy 8vo» 
cloth extra, 24^. 

Montaigne s Essays. See " Gentle Life Séries." 

Mont Blanc. See Le-Duc. 

Moody {Emma) Echoes of the Heart. A Collection of upwards 

of 200 Sacred Poems. i6mo, cloth, gilt edges, 3J. dd, 
My Brother fack; or, The Story of Whatiyecallem. Written 
by Himself. From the French of Alphonse Daudet. lUustrated 
by P. PHiLirPOTEAUX. Square impérial i6mo, cloth extra, *ls. dd, 
** He would answer to Hi ! or to any loud cr^» 
To What-you-maY-call-'em, or Wnat was nis name ; 
But especially 'Dmigsunay-jig.**—Huftti*ig ofthe Snark, 

My Rambles in the New World, By Lucien Biart, Author of 

"The Adventures of a Young Naturalist." Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
Numerous full-page Illustrations, *J5, 6d. 
Mysterious Island. By Jules Verne. 3 vols., impérial i6mo. 
150 Illustrations, cloth gilt, y. 6d. each; elaborately bound, gilt 
edges, ys. 6d. each. 

ATAjRES (Sir G. S., K.C.B) Narrative of a Voyage to the 

^ ^ Polar Sea during 1875-76, in H.M.'s Ships ** Alert" and " Discovery.'* 
By Captain Sir G. S. Nares, R. N. , K. C. B. , F. R.S. Published by per- 
mission of the Lords Commissioners of the Âdmiralty. With Notes on 
the Natural Histoiy, edited by H. W. Feilden, F. G. S., C.M.Z.S., 
F.R.G.S., Naturalistto the Expédition. Two Volumes, demySvo, with 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations, Photographs, &c. 4th Edition, 2/. 2s. 

New Childs Play {A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fuUy printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 

New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth. 2 vols., 

demy 8vo, cloth extra, SOf. One of the main objects which the 
Author has had in view in writing this work has been to lay before 
England and the world a faithful mstory of Ireland, in a séries of de« 
scriptive sketches of the épisodes in Ireland*s career during the last 
quarter of a century. Cheaper Edition, i vol., crown 8vo, 8j. 6d. 

New Testament. The Authorized English Version; with 
varions readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts. Cloth flexible, 
l^t edges, 2s.6d.i cheaper style, zr. ; or sewed, is. 6d. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds. Translated from the French of 

£. Muller, by Dora Leigh. Containing many Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Philippoteaux. Square impérial i6mo, cloth extra, *js. 6d. 

** This is a book which will delight the yotine. . . . We cannot imagine a nicer 
présent than this book for children." — Standara. 

'* Is certain to become a favourite with young people."— C<wr/ ytntfnaL 
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North American Review (The), Monthly, price 2S. 6d, 

Notes and Sketches of an Architect taken during a Joumey in the 

North-West of Europe. Translated from the French of Félix Nar- 

joux. 2 14 Full-pa^e and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i6j>. 

"His book isvivaaous and sometimes brillianL It is admirably piinted and 

Ulustrated."— ^rrVuA Quarterly Review. 

Notes on Fish and Fishing. By the Rev. J. J. Manley, M.A. 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, leatherette binding, lor. 6d, 

** We commend the 'worV/'—Fùld. 

** He has a page for every day in the year, or nearly so, and there is not a dull 
one amongst them. " — Notes and Queries. 

** A pleasant and attractive volume." — Graphie. 

" Bnghtly and pleasantly written."— 7M« BulL 

Navels. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10^. 6d, per voL : — 

Uary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of " Loma Doone,'' 
&c. 3 vols. [In thepress. 

An Old Story of My Farminff Days. By Fritz Reuter, Author 
of ** In the Year *I3." 3 vols. 

Ail the World's a Sta^e. By M. A. M. IIoppus, Author of '' Five 
Chimnney Farm." 3 vols. 

Cresslda. By M. B. Thomas. 3 vols. 

Elizabeth Eden. 3 vols. 

The Martyr of Glencree. A Story of the Persécutions in Scotland 
in the Reign of Charles the Second. By R. Somers. 3 vols. 

The Cat and Battledore, and other Stories, translated from 
Balzac. 3 vols. 

A Woman of Mind. 3 vols. 

The Oossaoks. By Count Tolstoy. Translated from theRussian 
by EUGENE SCHUYLËR, Author of " Turkistan." 2 vols. 

The Honr wUl Corne : a Taie of an Alpine Cloister. By WiLHEL- 
MINE Von Hillern, Author of " The Vulture Maiden." Trans- 
lated from the German by Clara Bell. 2 vols. 

A Stroke of an Afgrhan Knife. By R. A. Stsrndale, F.R.G.S.» 
Author of ** Seonee." 3 vols. 

The Braes of Yarrow. By C. Gibbon. 3 vols. 

Anld Lanff Syne. By the Author of * * The Wreck of the Grosvenor. " 
2 vols. 

Written on their Foreheads. By R. H. Elliot. 2 vols. 

On the Wolds. By the Rev. E. Gilliat, Author of "Asylum 
ChifetL" 2 vols. 

In a Bash Moment. By Jessie McLaren. 2 vols. 

Old Charlton. By Baden Pritchard. 3 vols. 

"Mr. Baden Pritchard has produced a well- written and interestîng story."— 
Scotsman. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of), 217 Coloured pictures for 

Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, dr. 

OCEAN to Océan : Sandford Fleming s Expédition through 
Canada in 1872. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With Illustra- 
lions. Revised and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, cloth« 7^. td. 
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OldrFashioned Girl, See Alcott. 

Oleographs, (Catalogues and price lists on application.) 

Oliphant (Mrs,) Innocent, A Taie of Modem Life. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, Author of "The Chronicles of Carlingford," &c., &c. 
With Eight FuU-page Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. 

On Horsehack through Asia Minor, By Capt Fred Burnaby, 
Royal Horse Guards, Author of **A Ride to Khiva." 2 vols., 
8vo, with three Maps and Portrait of Author, 6th Edition, 38J. This 
work describes a ride of over 2000 miles through the heart of Asia 
Minor, and gives an account of five months with Turks, Circassians, 
Christians, and Devil-worshippers. Cheaper Edition, crownSvo, ios,6d. 

On Restoration, See Le-Duc. 

On Trek in the Transvaal ; or, Over Berg and Veldt in South 
Africa. By H. A. Roche. Crown 8vo, cloth, lor. dd, 4th Edition* 

Orlebar {Eleanor E) See ** Sancta Christina," " Food for the 
People." 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 

With Frontispiece after Sir JosHUA R15YNOLDS. Fcap., cloth extra, 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, 5j. 

Our Village, By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, Sid 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts 
of Figure Subjects and Scènes, from Drawings by W. H. J. BooT and 
C. O. MuRRAY. Chiefly from Sketches made by thèse Artists in the 
neighbourhood of ** Our Village." Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 

2 IX. 

Our Woodland Trees, By F. G. Heath. Large post 8vo, 

cloth, gilt edges, uniform with **Fem World " and ** Fem Paradise," 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates and 20 Woodcuts, \2s, 6d, 

Out of School at Eton, Being a collection of Poetry and Prose 
Writings. By Some Présent Etonians. Foolscap 8yo, cloth, 3J. td. 



pAINTERS ofAll Schools, By Louis Viardot, and other 

■^ Writers. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 

Engravings, cloth extra, 25X. A New Edition is being issued in Half- 

crown parts, with fifty additional portraits, cloth, gilt edges, 3IX. (>d, 

"A handsome volume, full of infonnation and sound critidsm.'* — Times, • 

'' Almost an encydopaedia of painting It may be recommended as ahandy 

and élégant guide to beginners in the stuay of the history of art." — Saturday Rtxntw. 

Palliser (Mrs,) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Période 
A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol. 8vo, il, is. 



**i 



' One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, always in* 
teresting, often amusing, and not inferior in ail the essentials of a gift book." — Tttneu 



Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries, Svo, i/. ix. 



^^ 
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Failiser (Mrs.) The China CoUectot^s Pocket Catnpanian. With 

upwards of locx) Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition» 

with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp doth, 5^. 

" We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and conrenient handbook does 
not exist, and tnat others besides ourselves will feel grateful to Mrs. Palliser for the 
care and skill she has bestowed upon it" — AccuUmy, 

Petites Léchons de Conversation et de Grammaire: Oral and 
Conversational Method ; beîng Little Lessons introducing the most 
Usefîil Topics of Daily Conversation, upon an entirely new principle, 
&c. By F. Julien, French Master at King Edward the Sixth's 
Grammar School, Birmingham. Author of " The Student's French 
Examiner," which see. 

Phillips (Z.) Dictionary of Biographical Référence. 8vo, 
i/. ws.dd. 

Phipson {Dr. T. Z.) Familiar Letters on some Mysteries of 
Nature and Discoveries in Science. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. (*d. 

Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Picture Gallery of British Art {The). 38 Permanent Photo- 
graphs after the most celebrated English Painters. With Descriptive 
Letterpress. Vols, i to 5, cloth extra, i&r. each. Vol. 6 for 1877, 
commencing New Séries, demy folio, 31J. 6d. Monthly Parts, is, éd. 

Pike {N.) Sub' Tropical Rambles m the Landofthe Aphanapteryx. 
In I voL, demy 8vo, i8f. Profiisely Illustrated from the Author*s 
own Sketches. Also with Maps and Meteorological Charts. 

Placita AnglO'Normannica. The Procédure and Constituiion of 
the Anglo-Norman Courts (William I. — Richard I.), as shown by 
Contemporaneous Records ; ail the Reports of the Litigation of the 
period, as recorded in the Chronicles and Historiés of the time, being 

fleaned and literally transcribed. With Explanatory Notes, &c By 
f. M. BiGELOW. Demy 8vo, cloth, ^\s. 

PlutarcKs Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 

Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols., 8vo, 2/. lor.; half-moroccc^ 
gilt top, 3/. Also in i voL, royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth extra, i8f.; 
half-bound, 2\s. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough's Edition of " Lives of 

Plutarch." Edited by Professor GooDWiN. 5 vols., 8vo, 3/. 3r. 

Poe {E. A.) The Works of. 4 vols., 2/. 2s. 

Poenis of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with many 
dditional Poems, inserted by permission of die Authors. Small poà 
8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 

Stowe. Crown 8vo, cloth, lOf. dd. 

Polar Expéditions. See KoldewsY| Markham, MagGahan 

and Nares. 
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Pottery : kow it is Made^ its Shape and Décoration, Practîcal 

Instructions for Painting on Porcelain and ail kinds of Pottery with 
vitrifiable and common Oil Colours. With a fuU Bibliography of 
Standard Works upon the Ceramic Art. By G. Ward Nichols. 
42 Illustrations, crown 8yo, red edges, 6f. 

Practical (A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England, 
By C. E. Pascoe. Showing the cost of living at the Great Schools, 
Scholarships, &c., &c. New Edition corrected to 1879, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

"This is an exceedingly usefui work, and one that was much wanted.' — 
Examiner, 

Practical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. One volume, demy 8vo, very numerou&IUustrations. 

Prejevalsky {N, M.) Front Kulja, across the Tian Shan to Lob- 
nor. Translated by E. Delmar Morgan, F.R.G.S. With Notes 
and Introduction by SiR Douglas Forsyth, K.C.S.I. i vol., 
demy 8vo, with a Map. 

Prince Ritto ; or^ The Four-leaved Shamrock, By Fanny W. 
CuRREY. With 10 Full-page Fac-similé Reproductions of Original 
Drawings by Helen O'Hara. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, lOf. 6rf, 

Prisoner of War in Russia, See Coope. 

Publisher^ Circular (The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the ist and I5th of every Month. 

ÔUARTER Sessions, front Queen Elizabeth to QueenAnne: 
Illustrations of Lood Government and History. Drawn from 
Original Records (chiefly of the County of Devon). By A. H. A. 
Hamilton. Crown 8vo, cloth, lor. 6d, 

JDALSTON {W, R, S,) Early Russian History. Four 
•^ *• Lectures delivered at Oxford by W. R, S. Ralston, M. A. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Rambaud {Alfred), History of Russta, from its Origin to the 
Year 1877. With Six Maps. Translated by Mrs. L. B. Lang. 2 
vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 38J. 

Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, in the Acadtmy, says, " We gladly recognixe in the 
présent volume a trustworthy histonr of Russia.'' 

" We will venture to prophecy that it will become iht work on the subject for 
readers in our part of Europe. . . , Mrs. Lang has done her work remarkably 
'wtW*—A thefuntm, 

Readings in Melbourne ; with an Essay on the Resources and 
Prospects of Victoria for the Emigrant and Uneasy Classes. By Sir 
Archibald Michie, Q.C, K.CM.G., Agent-General for Victoria. 
With Coloured Map of Australia. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7 j. 6d. 

** Comprises more information on the prospects and resources of Victoria than any 
other work with which we are aicquaJnted.'*--Saiuniay Revirw. 

" A work which is in every respect one of the most interesting and instructive 
that has ever been written about uat land which daims to be the premier colony of 
the Australian group." — Tfu Colonies and IntUa, 
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Recollections of Samuel Breck, the American Pepys, With 
Passages from his Note-Books (1771 — 1862). Crown 8vo, doth, lor. 6^ 

Rêcollections of Writers. By Charles and Mary Cowden 

Clarke. Authors of " The Concordance to Shakespeare," &c. ; 
with Letters of Charles Lamb, Lbigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Charles Dickens ; and a Préface by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, lOf. 6d, 

Réminiscences of the War in New Zealand. By Thomas W. 
GuDGEON, Lieutenant and Quartermaster, Colonial Forces, N.Z. 
With Twelve Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lar, 6d. 

"Theinterest attaching at the présent moment to ail Britannia's Mittle wars' 
shoiild render more than ever welcome such a detailed narrative of Maori cam* 
paji^is as that contained in Lient. Gudgeon's 'Expériences of New Zealand War.' ' 

Robinson {Fhil.). See " In my Indian Garden." 

Rochefoucauld^ s Reflections. Bayard Séries, 2s. 6d. 

Roger s {S,) Pleasures of Memory, See " Choice Editions of 
Choice Books.'' 2s. 6d, 

Rohlfs {Dr. G,) Adventures in MoroccOy andjoumeys through the 
Oases of Draa and Tafilet. By Dr. G. RoHLFS. Demy 8vo, Map, 
and Portrait of the Author, 12s, 

Rose in Bloom. See Alcott. 

Rose Library ( The), Popular Literature of ail countries. Each 

volume, \s, ; cloth, 25, €d, Many of the Volumes are lUustrated — 

1. Sea-Ghill Bock. By Jules Sandeau. lUustrated. 

2. liittle Women. By LouiSA M. Alcott. 

3. liittle Wom.en Wedded. Forming a Sequel to "Little Women." 

4. The House on WheelB. By Madame de Stolz. lUustrated. 

5. Llttlelien. By Louis A M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 25, ; cloth, 3J. dd, 

6. The Old-Fashioned Girl. By LouiSA M. Alcott. Double 

voL, 2s, ; cloth, 3^. dd, 

7. The Uistress of the Slajise. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Tlmothy Tltcomb's lietters to Younff People, Singrle and 

Uarrled. 

9. Undine, and the Two Oaptains. By Baron De La Motte 

FouQUÉ. A New Translation by F. E. Bunnett. lUustrated. 
la Drazy liiller's Dowry» and the Elder's Wife. By Saxe 

HOLM. 

11. The Fonr Gold Pièces. By Madame Gou&AUD. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12. Work. A Story of Expérience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. 

13. Besrinningr Aerain. Being a Continuation of ''Work." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. Picciola; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintins. 

Numerous Graphie lUustrations. 
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The Rose Library^ continued: — 

15» Bobert^s Holidays. lUustrated. 

16. The Two Ohildren of St. DominfiTO. Numerous Illustrations. 

17. Aunt Jo'8 Scrap Baff. 

18. Stowe (Mrs. H, B.) The Pearl of 0rr*8 Island. 

19. — — The Minister's Wooinff. 

20. —^ Betty'8 Briffht Idea. 

21. ■ The Ghost in the Mill. 

22. — — — Captain Kidd's Money. 

23. "We and onr Neiffhbours. Double vol., 2j. 

24. ' My Wife and I. Double vol., 2J. ; cloth, gUt, 3J. 6</. 

25. Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. 

26. liowell's My Stndy Window. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Guardian Ang«l. 

28. Warner (O. D.) My Summer in a Oarden. 

29. Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gayworthys." 2Tols., u.each. 

30. Helen'ii Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. The Barton Experiment. By the Author of " Helen's Babies. ** 

32. Dred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Double vol., 2j. Cloth, 

gilt, 3J. 6d, 

33. Warner (C. D.) In the Wildemess. 

34. Six to One. A Seaside Story. 

Eussell{W, H,, LL.D.) The Tour of the Prince of Wales in 

India, and his Visits to the Courts of Greece, Egypt, Spain, and 
Portugal. By W. H. Russell, LL.D., who accompanied the 
Prince throughout his joumey ; fiiUy lUustrated by Sydney P. Hall, 
M. A., the Prince's Private Artist, with his Royal Highness's spécial 
permission to use the Sketches made during the Tour. Super-royal 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52J. 6^.; Large Paper Edition, S+r. 

OANCTA Christim: a Story of the Pïrst Centuty. By 
•^ Eleanor E. Orlebar. With a Préface by the Bishop of Winchester. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5j. 

Schweinfurth {Dr. G,) Heart of Africa, Which see. 

* Artes Africanœ, Illustrations and Description of Pro- 
ductions of the Natural Arts of Central African Tribes. With 26 
Lithographed Plates, impérial 4to, boards, 28s. 

Scientific Memoirs: being Expérimental Contributions to a 
Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By John William Draper, M. D., 
LL.D., Author of " A Treatise on Human Physiology," &c. With 
Steel Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 473 pages, 14J. 

Scott {Sir G. Gilbert.) See '' Autobiography." 

Sea-Gull Roch By Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. 

Royal i6mo, with 79 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7j. 6d, 
Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 25» 6d, See also Rose Library. 
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Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India^ and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with nomerous lUnstrations, 211. 

Shakespeare {77u Boudoir). Edited by Henry Cundell. 

Carefiilly bracketted for reading aloud ; freed from ail objectionable 
matter, and altogether free fîx>m notes. Price 2s, 6d. each volume, 
doth extra, gilt âges. Contents : — ^Vol I., Cymbeline — Merchant of 
Venice. £2u:h play separately, paper cover, u. Vol. II., As You 
Like It — King L«ar — Much Ado about Nothing. Vol. III., Romeo 
and Juliet — Twelfth Night — King John. The ktter six plays sepa- 
rately, paper eover, gd. 

Shakespeare Key (The), Forming a Companion to "The 
Complète Concordance to Shakespeare.'' By Charles and Mary 
CowDEN Clarke. Demy 8vo, 800 pp., 2\s, 

Shooting: ifs Applianees, PracHce^ and Purpose, By James 

Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A,, F.Z.A. Author of "Scottish Field 

Sports," &C. Crown Svo, cloth extra, lOJ. dd, 

"The book is admirable in every way. .... We wish it every success." — Globe. 
"A verv complète treatise. .... Likcly to take high rank as an authority on 
shooting.'^Z^at^ Nnus, 

Silent Hour ( The). See " Gentle Life Séries." 

SUver Pitchers, See Alcott. 

Simon (Jules). See " Government of M. Thîers." 

Six to One. A Seaside Story. i6mo, boards, \s. 

Sketches from an Artisfs Portfolio. By Sydney P. Hall. 

About 60 Fac-similés of his Sketches during Travels in yarious parts of 
Europe. Folio, cloth extra, 3/. 3J. 
*' A portfolio which any one might be glad to call their own." — Times. 

Sleepy Sketches ; or, How we Live, and How we Do Not Live. 

From Bombay, i vol., small post Svo, cloth, dr. 
*' Well-written and amusing sketches of Indian sodety." — Moming Post. 

Smith (G,) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By the late 
George Smith. lUustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
Svo, 6th Edition, i&r. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. Containing the 

Description of the Création, the Fall of Man, the Déluge, the Tower 
of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod; Babylonian 
Fables, and Legends of the Gods ; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
By the late G. Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Muséum. With many Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 
5th Edition, idr. 

SnoW'Shoes and Canoës; or, the Adventures of a Fur^Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7^. 6^. 
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South Australia: its Histoty, Resources^ and Productions, 
Edited by W. Ha&cus, J.P., with 66 full-page Woodcut Illustrations 
from Photographs taken in the Colony, and 2 Maps. Demy Svo, 211. 

Spain. Illustrated by Gustave Doiué. Text by the Baron 

Ch. D' Avillier. Containing over 240 Wood Engxavings by Doré, 
half of them being Full-page size. Impérial 4tOy elaborately bound 
in cloth, extra gilt edges, 3/. 3J. 

Stanley {H, M,) How I Found Livingstone. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, ^s. 6d, ; large Paper Edition, ioj. 6d. 

^^Jlty Kalulu^^ Prince^ King^ and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphie 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7^. 6d, 

Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 



Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, i6j. 
TTirough the Dark Continent^ which see. 



St. Nicholasfor 1879. ix. monthly. 

Story without an End. From the German of Carové, by the late 

Mrs. Sarah t. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-similé of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 7^. 6^. 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. Cloth, 

gilt edges, y. 6d. 

Footsteps of the Master. With Illustrations and red 

borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
— Geography^ with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4f. dd. 
Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, u.; Library Edition, 



4J. dd. 

Bettes Bright Idea. is. 

My Wife and I ; or, Harry HendersotCs History. 



Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j.* 

Ministères Wooing, 5X. j Copyright Séries, ix. 6^.; cl., 2X.* 

Old Town Folk. 6j. : Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

Our Folks at Poganuc. los. 6d. 

We and our Neighbours. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 65. 



Sequel to "My Wife and I."* 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo, 3^. 6d.\ 



Cheap Edition, u. 6d, and 2s. 

Queer Little People. is. ; cloth, 2s. 

Chimney Corner, is. ; doth, is. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr^s Island. Crown 8vo, 5x.* 

* See aUo Rose libiary. 
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Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Little Fuss^ Willaw. Fcap., 25. 

■ Woman in Sacred History, lUustrated with 15 Chromo- 

lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Demy 4to, clotb 
extra, gilt edges, 2$s. 

Strtet Life in Londan, By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., and Adolphe 

Smith. One volume, 4to, containing 40 Permanent Photographs of 
Scènes of London Street Life, with Descriptive Letterpress, 25J. 

Studenfs French Examiner, By F. Julien, Author of " Petites 
Leçons de Conversation et de Grammaire*" Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2x. 

Studies front Nature. 24 Photographs, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. By Steven Thompson. Impérial 4to, 351. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles. See Pike (N). 

Sullivan {A. M., M.P.). See " New Ireland." 

Sulphuric Acid (A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of), 
By A. G. and C. G. LocK, Consulting Chemical Engineers. With 
77 Construction Plates, drawn to scale measurements, and other 
Illustrations. 

Summer Holiday in Scandinavia (A). By E. L. L. Arnold, 

Crown Svo, doth extra, lOJ. 6d. 

Sumner {Hon. Charles). See Life and Letters. 

Surgeon^ s Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War. By 
Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Kiel, and Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. Translated by 
H. H. Clutton, B.A. Cantab, F.R.C.S. Numerous Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations, Svo, strongly bound in flexible leather, i/. &r. 

n^AUCHNITZS English Editions of German Authors. 
•^ Each volume, cloth flexible, is, ; or sewed, \s. dd. (Catalogues post 
free on applicaticfh. ) 

(i?.) German and English Didionary. Cloth, \s. 6d.; 

roan, 2s, 

French and English. Paper, is, 6d. ; cloth, 2s ; roan, 



2s. 6d, 

Italian and English, Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, ; 



roan, 2s. 6d, 

Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; roan, 



2s. 6ct. 

New Testament, Cloth, 2s, ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 



The Téléphone. An Account of the Phenomena of Electricîty, 
Magnetism, and Sound. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Author of "The 
Art of Projecting," &c. Second Edition, with an Appendix De- 
scriptive of Prof. Bell's Présent Instrument. 130 pp., with 19 Illus- 
trations, u. 
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TennysofCs May Queen, Choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. BoYLS. Crown 8vo (See Choice Séries), 2j. td, 

Textbook (A) of Harmony, For the Use of Schools and 
Students. By the late Charles Edward Horsley. Revised for 
the Press by Westley Richa&ds and W. H. Calcott. S mail post 
8vo, cloth extra, y, 6d, 

Thebes, and its Five Greater Temples, See Abney. 

Thirty Short Addressesfor Family Prayers or Cottage Meetings. 

By " FiDELis." Author of " Simple Préparation for the Holy Com- 
munion." Containing Addresses oy the late Canon Kingsley, Rev. 
G. H. Wilkinson, and Dr. Vaughan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5j. 

Thomson {/,) TTie Straits of Malacca^ Indo-China, and China; 
or, Ten Years* Travels, Adventures, and Résidence Abroad. By J. 
Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author of "Illustrations of China and its 
People." Upwards of 60 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 

Through Cyprus with the Caméra, in the Autumn of 

1S78. Sixty large and very fine Permanent Photographs, illustrating 
the Coast and Inland Scenery of Cyprus, and the Costumes and T3rpes 
of the Natives, specially taken on a joumey undertaken for the pur- 
pose. By John Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author of "Illustrations of 
China and its People," &c. Two royal 4to volumes, cloth extra, 105J. 

Thome {E,) The Queen of the Colonies ; or, Queensland as I 

saw it. I vol., with Map, 6j, 

Through the Dark Continent: The Sources ofthe Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By Henry M. Stanley. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, containing 150 FuU-page and other Illustrations, 
2 Portraits of the Author, and 10 Maps, 42J. Sixth Thousand. 

{Map to the abové), Size 34 by 56 inches, showing, 

on a large scale, Stanle)r's récent Great Discoveries in Central Africa. 

The First Map in which the Congo was ever correctly traced. 

Mounted, in case, 1/. u. 
'* One ofthe greatest geographi<9aI discoveries ofthe z!git.**—Spectator, 
"Mr. Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the mysteiy. . . . Hc has opened 

up a perfectly virgin région, never before, so far as known, visited by a white 

man."— 7Y»i**: 

To the Arctic Régions and Back in Six îVeeks. By Captain 
A. W. M. Clark Kennedy (late of the Coldstream Guards). With 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, cloth, 15X. 

Tour ofthe Prince of Wales in India, See Russell* 

Trees and Fems. By F. G. Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, with numerous Illustrations, 3^. 6d, 

Turkistan, Notes of a Joumey in the Russian Provinces of 

Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By Eugène 
Schuyler, Secretary to the American Légation, St Petersburg. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 5th Édition, 2/. 2s, 
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Two Americas ; bdng an Acanmi of Sport and TYoPil, wùh 
Notes on Men and Manners in NorUi and Soath America. By Sir 
RosK Prics, Bart i voL» demy 8to^ with lUostrations, doth 
extra, 2nd Edition, iSr. 

Two Friends. By Lucien Biart, Author of " Adventures of 

a Yotmg Naturalist," " My Rambles in the New World,** &c. Small 
post 8yo, numerous Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

7\iH> Supercargoes (The) ; or, A aventures in Savage AJrtca, 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Square impérial i6mo, doth extra, 7x. 6d, 
Numerous Full-page Illustrations. 

y-ANDENHOFF {George, Af,A,). See^'Artoî Reading 

Clérical Assistant. Fcap., 35. 6d, 

Ladie^ Reader (The). Fcap., 55. 



Vernis {Jules) Works. Translated from the French, wîUi 
from 50 to 100 Illustrations. £ach doth extra, gilt edges» 

Large post Svo, price los. 6d. each — 

1. Far Cotintry. Plainer binding, doth, ^s. 

2. Twenty Thonsand Iieagrues under the Sea. 

3. From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip rotind It. Plainer 

binding, doth, ^s. 

4. lEichael Strogcff, the Coturier of the Osar. 

5. Hector Servadac. 

6. Diok Sands, the Boy Captain. 

Impérial lômo, price js. 6d. each. Those marked with • 
in plainer doth binding^ 35. 6d, each. 

1. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 

2. Adventnres of Three Kngliahmen and Three Bussians in 

South Afrioa. 

3. *AroTind the World in Eigrhty Days. 

4. A Floating City, and the Blookade Bnnners. 

5. *Dr. Ox's Experiment, Master Zaoharius, A Drama in the 

Air, A Winter amid the Ice, &o. 

6. The Snrvivors of the *' Chanoellor." 

7. *Dropped from the Clonds. 1 The Mysterions Island. 3 vols., 

8. *Abandoned. > ins.td. One volume, with someof the 



} 



9. *Secret of the Island. J Illustrations, doth, gilt edges, xos. 6d. 

la The Child of the Oavem. 

The following Cheaper Editions are issued with a few of the 
Illustrations^ in paperwrapper^ price is.; cloth gilt, 2s. each. 

1. Adventnres of Three Enerlishmen and Three Bussians in 

Sonth Afirica. 

2. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 
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Verne s {Jules) Works, continued: — 

3. A Floatinff City. 

4. The Blookade Bunners. 

5. From the Earth to thé IflCoon. 

6. Around the Moon. 

7. Twenty Thousand Leagrues under the Sea. VoL I. 

8. Vol. II. The two parts in one, cloth, gilt, 3J. 6ûf, 

9. Arotind the World in Eisrhty Days. 

10. Dr. Ox's Experixnent, and Haster Zaoharins. 

11. Martin Paz, the Indian Patriot. 

12. A Winter amid the Ice. 

13. The Pnr Oonntry. Vol. I. 

14. Vol. II. Both parts in one, cloth gilt, 3j. 6d, 

15. Snrvivors of the " Chancèllor." Vol. I. 

16. Vol. II. Both volumes in one, cloth, gilt edges, 3J. 6d, 

Viardot {Louis), See ** Painters of ail Schools." 

Visit to the Court of Morocco, By A. Leared, Author of 
^'Morocco and the Moors." Map and Illustrations, 8yo, 5^. 

TJ/ALLER {Rev. C. If.) The Nantes on the Gates of Pearl, 
'^'^ and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. Second 
édition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 



the Greek Testament Compiled from Bnider's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A.,lateScholarof UniversityCoUege, Oicford, 
Tutor of the I-«ondon Collège of Divinity, St. John' s Hall, Highbury. 
Part I., The Grammar. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2J. dd. Part II. The 
Vocabulary, 2J. dd. 

Adoption and the Covenant, Some Thoughts on 



Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 25, 6d, 

War in Bulgaria : a Narrative of Personal Expériences. By 
Lieutenant-General Valentine Baker Pasha. Maps and 
Plans of Battles. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2/. 25, 

Warner (C Z>.) My Summer in a Garden, Rose Library, is, 
Back'log Studies, Boards, is. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, 

■ In the Wildemess, Rose Library, \s, 

Mummies and Moslems, Svo, cloth, i2X. 

Weaving. See " History and Principles." 

Whitney {Mrs, A, D, T) The Gayworthys, Cloth, 35. 6^. 

■ Faith Gartney, Small post Svo, 35. dd, Cheaper 

Editions, is, dd, and 2s, 

— — Real Folks. i2mo, crown, 31. dd. 
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Whitney {Mrs. A, D. T,) Hitherto. Small post 8vo, zs. 6A 

and 2J. td. 



— — &^i^/f a«// Insights. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31X. dd. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaités Life, Cloth, 35. 6^. 

— ~ The Other Girls. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6^. 
-^— — ^tf 6^/>/y. Small post Svo, 35. 6//. ; Cheap Edition, 

\s, 6d, and 2s, 

Wikoff {H, ) The Four Civilizations of the World, An Historical 
Retrospect Crown Svo, cloth, \2s, 

Wills^ A Few Hints on Proving^ without Prof essional Assistance. 
By a Probate Court Official. 5th Edition, revised with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. Svo, cloth limp, ix. 

With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. With numerous Illustrations, square crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7^. dd. 

Woolsey (C. 2?., LL.D.) Lntrodtidion to the Study of Inter* 
national Law; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 

Studies. 5th Edition, demy Svo, iZs. 

% 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions^ Sentences and 
Refiectioiis of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, 
and Speeches (Bayard Séries), zs, 6d, 
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